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A BROTHERHOOD OF THE PEN. 



Having just read Frank J. Mead's excellent 
suggestion in the November Writer regarding 
the necessity of the establishment of a Guild 
of Writers, I wish to say a word on the same 
subject. 

No one can have labored long in the field of 
journalism without being impressed by the help- 
lessness of the ordinary literary worker, as com- 
pared with the members of those trades that 
are dependent for their existence upon his 
achievements — such as typesetting, press- 
work, and stereotyping. These hand-workers, 
to use the German expression, occupy, through 
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their trades^ unions, a position far superior to 
that of the unfortunate Slave of the Pen, who 
finds that men, as a rule, greatly his inferior in 
brain-power, education, and executive ability 
occupy a position infinitely superior to his as a 
laborer working for pay. 

This has been forcibly brought home to me, 
during the past five years, from my connection 
with several papers that, to put it mildly, have 
not succeeded. When these journals were 
passing through the throes of dissolution, I 
saw those at the head of affairs making the most 
strenuous efforts to raise money, day after day, 
to meet the demands of the mechanical part of 
the establishment, and, for a time, succeeding ; 
while the unfortunate editors and reporters were 
put off with promises that were rarely kept. 

Of course, the explanation of this is obvious. 
The printers, pressmen, and stereotypers were 
organized, and, under the rules of their organiza- 
tion, could not work without pay. If the literary 
staff had been similarly organized, the ultimate 
crash might have been hastened, but the writers 
would not have been inveigled into giving 
weeks, and, in some cases, months, of their toil 
for naught. 

So long as this state of things continues, so 
long will unscrupulous people, without sufficient 
capital, start journals, and rely on the impecuni- 
osity and helplessness of the average newspaper 
writer to obtain the maximum amount of work, 
for the minimum amount of pay. 

Men and brethren, there has been somewhat 
too much of this, and it is high time that not 
only journalists, but all literary workers, were 
bound together in a Guild that would secure for 
them these three essential advantages : — 

I. A strong organization that would protect 
them, not only from the ravening wolves 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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above described, who scruple not to speculate 
with other men^s brains, but from the lazy and 
incompetent in their own ranks. 

II. Wages which will be acknowledged to 
be fair and equitabljs, and which, of course, 
must be regulated by locality and other consid- 
erations, but which must, under no circum- 
stances, be allowed to fall below a living rate. 
If newspaper proprietors cannot afford to offer 
such remuneration, they had better make an 
assignment, as it is a proof that their business 
is in a decidedly unhealthy condition. 

III. Some provision for sickness and old 
age. A slight tax imposed on each member — 
a scarcely perceptible economy in the direction 
of cigars and alcoholic potations — would provide 
a fund ample enough to gladden the heart of 
many a toiler when either temporarily or per- 
manently laid aside, and would be far more 
dignified than the present calls upon the chari- 
table and " benefits " at the theatres. 



Of course, the organization of separate 
Guilds in each city would have to precede 
the formation of a National Brotherhood, 
but once the fraternity was aroused, these 
would sprmg up like magic all over the 
country. 

Although not myself a tyro in the profession, 
— having first learned to set type and edit a 
weekly paper, simultaneously, in the autumn of 
1859, — unlike Mr. Mead, I do not consider the 
formation of such a Guild a mutter of personal 
indifference, as I am still compelled to write for 
a living, and trust to be able to do so, if neces- 
sary, for a score of years to come. It is because 
my past experience has taught me, and is still 
daily teaching me, the hopelessness of the 
present attitude of my brothers of the pen that 
I urge upon them the necessity of action — 
and action with the least possible delay. 

7. Henry Hager. 

Nkw York, N. Y. 



ARLO BATES. 



About a year and a half ago there came to 
this country — not for the first time — a man 
whom I feel it safe to describe as the leader 
among living writers of English fiction. Soon 
after he had landed he was visited by a friend, 
himself a literary man of note, who found the 
novelist ill and in bed. After a short conversa- 
tion, the sick man suddenly exclaimed: — 

"Who is Arlo Bates?" 

His visitor told him what he knew of Mr. 
Bates, and at the end asked him why he wished 
to know about him. 

" I thought," replied the famous writer, " that 
I was the only man living who knew the essen- 
tial nature and law of fiction; but I read the 
other day, in Scribner's Magazine^ an article 
on ' Realism and the Art of Fiction ' which 
showed me that there was at least one other 
man alive who knows the true theory as well as 
J do. The article was signed * Arlo Bates,' and 



I naturally wished to know something about 
him." 

The article referred to was a study of the 
fundamentals of a question which has been of 
late so threshed out and bemauled, turned, and 
re-turned, and exposed, in all its superficial 
aspects, that it is no wonder if this addition to 
the discussion received less of the general at- 
tention than it deserved. Few of us, even if we 
are literary workers, can seriously avow that we 
would be likely to sit down deliberately before 
a long magazine article, with the ominously 
familiar title, " Realism and the Art of Fiction," 
and read it through. Yet not only did this paper 
extort so strong, if yet whimsical, an expression 
of praise from an acknowledged master in the 
art of fiction, but I have myself received 
from a distinguished Jesuit priest, a trained 
theologian, as well as a scholar and a man of 
literary tastes, a letter in which he declares 
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that this essay ** has in it more sound philoso- 
phy than is contained in nine-tenths of the 
current writings on the same subject all put 
together." 

The anecdote and the letter have been brought 
to my mind by Messrs. Roberts Brothers' an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bates' new novel, " Albrecht " 
{Boston, 1890), which is obviously, for this au- 
thor, a venture into a new and untried field. 
The novels which have made his reputation — 
" The Pagans," " The Philistines," " A Wheel 
of Fire" — are all emphatically of his own time 
and place. They are not simply modern — 
they could not possibly have been written at 
another time than this or in another society 
than ours. This new book is a romance of the 
middle ages. Nothing could be more unlike 
the author's previous works in subject and sur- 
roundings. Surely no writer could so break 
with his established methods and make so com- 
plete a change in his atmosphere without great 
courage. 

And this brings me to that personal view of 
my subject which it is not always easy to ap- 
proach. Numerous sketches, printed in various 
periodicals, have told when and where Mr. Bates 
was born, and, by implication, how old he is ; 
that he was graduated at Bowdoin College, that 
he has lived for several years in Boston, and 
that he has done, and isdoing, regular journalis- 
tic work in addition to his novels and his con- 
tributions to the magazines. From the portraits 
which have accompanied some of these sketches 
it has appeared that Mr. Bates wears pince-nez 
glasses and a beard, that his features are regu- 
lar and clearly cut, and that he bears a strong 
resemblance to a famous yachtsman whose 
portrait regularly adorns the columns of the 
** extras " during the exciting times of the interna- 
tional yacht-races. I might add that he steadily 
refuses to talk into a telephone at any price, and 
that he uses a typewriter under protest, and only 
because writer's cramp makes the use of the pen 
impossible ; but it is not my purpose to add to, 
or enlarge upon, this particular sort of informa- 
tion. For the readers of this magazine it will be 
more interesting to know that Mr. Bates' career 
affords a striking p\;oof of the soundness of sev- 
eral theories set forth from time to time in its 
pages by various contributors, who agree in say- 



ing that the best preparation and the only sure 
foundation for success in literature are training, 
industry, and perseverance. Mr. Bates is a lit- 
erary man by instinct and by training. As a 
child, he read Shakespeare at his father's knee. 
At an age when other boys are struggling un- 
willingly through their tasks at school, and be- 
moaning most of all the necessity of writing 
"compositions," he had decided to become a 
writer. This resolution was as fixed as fate, 
and from that day to this has never swerved or 
weakened. As a school-boy and a college stu- 
dent, he wrote continually, but always carefully 
and with a purpose, and not simply for fun. He 
read much, and with the keen delight in reading 
which only the true book-lover knows ; but he 
was never (as the phrase goes) an "omnivor- 
ous " reader. His mind was naturally analyti- 
cal, prone to scrutinize and compare, so that 
his reading was, as reading should always be, a 
stimulus and a training for his own powers. I 
have seen verses, written when he was a young 
freshman, which in skill, directness, and com- 
pactness of expression are equal to his work of 
to-day. He made full and systematic use of the 
ordinary machinery of note-book, memoranda, 
"hints," "studies," and sketches, but, as in his 
reading, with a difference. He had, and still 
has, the faculty of perceiving at once what is 
likely to be of use to him, and of discarding and 
disregarding everything else. The value of this 
faculty must be plain to any young writer who 
thinks for a moment of the really immense 
amount of time and labor usually wasted in 
reading for amusement or from curiosity, and 
in collecting and noting down all sorts of inter- 
esting, yet absolutely useless, things. 

Again, he realizes that the writer of our time 
must see, observe, and, so far as possible, know 
and understand everything; that to him no 
knowledge is too minute, too general or unusual. 
He studied things and the principles of things. 
He acquired languages, so that he reads in 
French, German, and Italian as fluently as in his 
own tongue. He studied art as severely as a 
professor, and with the delight of an artist. He 
studied music until he could compose an air 
and note it down correctly. He never saw any- 
thing done, from sketching to chair-making, with- 
out asking himself if he could do it as well, and 
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if the answer was no, he straightway set to work, 
and never rested until he had mastered it. This 
was no doubt partly due to an ambitious tem- 
perament and a searching mind, but it was also 
the result of a determination to be thoroughly 
equipped for aprofession in which no equipment 
can be too complete. In mere knowledge of art 
and literature he is as well versed as any pedant, 
while in acute understanding and original appli- 
cation of their underlying principles he is at 
once a critic and a philosopher. 

He is a tremendous worker. I know many 
men, in active business, who think themselves 
overworked martyrs, yet who do not accomplish 
as much real, solid, hard work in two weeks as 
Mr. Bates does in one. Besides his editorial 
work on the Boston Courier^ and his much- 
quoted letters to the Providence Journal and 
the Book Buyer^ he sends out a steady stream 
of short stories, essays, and miscellaneous arti- 
cles, having always at the same time a novel in 
hand, which is no sooner turned over to the pub- 
lishers and the proofs read, than he is at work 
at another. As a journalist and book-reviewer, 
he has, of course, to read practically every- 
thing of importance as it is published in the field 
of English letters, while he keeps fully up to the 
time in the current fiction of the leading French 
writers. Moreover, as a matter of personal taste 
and preference, he is deeply read in that mediae- 
val Italian history which has possessed so great 
a fascination for Robert Browning, Mr. Howells, 
and other noted writers. With all this, he 
is a society man, a club man, a lover of art, and 
an enthusiastic musician. 

I have said enough to show that Mr. Bates is 
what all the experienced and successful writers 
who contribute to this magazine declare that the 
journalist and the literary worker should be, and 
must be. He has, first, the life-long and immov- 
able determination to be a writer. His standard 
is the highest, and be will be satisfied with 
nothing below it. He has an extraordinary 
capacity for work, a perseverance beyond fatigue 
or discouragement, and a faculty for turning 
everything that he meets to his own single pur- 
pose and use. He has never depended upon 
spontaneity or natural gifts for success, but has 
subjected himself to the most thorough and sys- 
tematic training; and he has labored unremit- 



tingly in the acquirement of knowledge of' every 
kind. 

Mr. Sam Hicks declared that Arthur Penden- 
nis was "a 'aughty gent," whereas we have 
Mr. Thackeray's word and our own acquaint- 
ance as authority for believing that he was a 
very pleasant, kind-hearted, and sufficiently-mod- 
est young gentleman. Arlo Bates is not an 
effusive or a demonstratively jolly person ; he is 
not of the ha-ha or shoulder-clapping kind, even 
with his intimates. He is fastidious in his 
tastes and habits, and in his eyes an offence 
against good taste is a crime. These are mat- 
ters of temperament, and the discerning reader 
may detect these qualities in his books. Also, 
he is as nearly absolutely logical as it is given 
to man to be, outside of the exercise of pure 
mathematics. He follows matters to their ulti- 
mate conclusions, and these conclusions he never 
blinks. When he argues, it is not for the sake 
of getting the better of any one, but to arrive at 
the truth. The courage to which I have already 
referred is conspicuous in everything that he 
does. He seems to me to be one of those men 
who, if they ever felt conscious that they had for 
an instant feared anything in creation, would at 
once lose their self-respect. He is epigrammatic, 
witty, and slightly cynical in conversation, while 
in argument he is remorselessly logical and un- 
sparing. With these characteristics, it would 
not be surprising if he were sometimes thought 
to be, like Pendennis, rather a " haughty gent," 
but those who know him best know that the 
title does not belong to him. He has warm 
and quick feelings, a deep and sincere affection 
for his friends, and that wide sympathy for 
men and that unfailing interest in the "human 
comedy" which is the true and necessary 
heritage of the novehst. 

I have left myself no space for the considera- 
tion of Mr. Bates' novels, and this is quite as 
well, since they have all been widely and thor- 
oughly discussed upon their appearance. Leav- 
ing aside the question of their merit and value, 
it should be said that they have no more acute 
and unsparing critic than their author. He has 
one assurance of constant growth and improve- 
ment in the fact that he is yever satisfied with 
his own work, but always aiming at the very best. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that, as pic- 
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tures of contemporary life and manners in a cer- 
tain avowedly limited field, they are remarkable 
for vivid truthfulness and correctness, while the 
character-drawing and the analysis of various 
phases of human nature are done with a certain 
biting fidelity, which bespeaks deep knowledge 
and a keen, if withal slightly pessimistic, obser- 
vation. For my own part, I wish to record my 
deliberate conviction that his verse, especially 
the volume, "Sonnets in Shadow," includes 
some of the best poetry of the day ; and in this 
opinion I am far from being alone. 



Mr. Bates' new book will be received with 
general interest and curiosity. I believe that it 
will prove that he possesses a talent much more 
versatile and flexible than has heretofore been 
suspected. At all events, it seems to me that 
his career offers a striking and valuable lesson 
for young writers. It is because of that convic- 
tion that I have acceded to the request of the 
editor of The Writer, and prepared this hasty 
and inadequate sketch. 

H. Z. Richards^ Jr. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE EVILS OF NEWSPAPER SPACE-WORK. 



A newspaper man said to me the other day : 
■** Last week I made I45.00 ; this week every- 
thing got the blue pencil, and I am out 
lialf a dollar on car fare — that is space- 
work ! " 

Among the evils with which the young jour- 
nalist has to contend, none, it seems I0 me, are 
more dangerous and insidious than this grow- 
ing evil of space- work. It spoils many a prom- 
ising young writer, tempting him to turn out 
copy at his highest rate of speed, until his 
articles lose all crispness of style and originality 
of ideas. Nothing so quickly ruins men's 
style of expression. Nothing so inevitably 
fixes them in unpleasant mannerisms and 
needless repetitions. Nothing so completely 
destroys the logical sense. 

The newspaper proprietor's view is that 
space-work gives him a much larger choice of 
material, at a much lower cost than he can 
obtain it by any other system. It is true that he 
pays for wrfat he uses ; but he often manages by 
this vicious system to escape from paying for 
time, money, and brains of which he really has 
had the entire benefit. An editor, under the 
space-writing system, is tempted to encourage 
too large a group of reporters and writers in 
various departments. The "hangers-on" of 
the establishment increase. Rivalries often 
become unhealthy; sensationalism and the 



habit of " faking news " grow apace. A cloud 
of uncertainty and feverish excitement hangs 
over the office, and constant changes in the 
personnel of the staff show that a diet of space- 
writing tends to unfit men for the quiet, steady 
performance of their daily journalistic duties. 
Does this sound like an exaggeration ? I think 
it likely that there are prominent newspapers in 
every city of America whose editors will admit 
that the space-writing system is wholly bad in 
practice, though so much admired by many 
proprietors, and upheld by a few extremely 
facile writers. 

We all of us remember the story in " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," where Legree sets his slaves at 
work in che fields, promising the one who can 
pick the most cotton a handsome prize. They 
all work at the top of their speed. When night 
comes, he announces that each slave has fixed 
by his work the amount which is expected 
every day, otherwise the lash ! Then the slaves 
understand how foolish they had been in set- 
ting so killing a pace for the whole season. 
Now, in practice, space-work sets a killing pace 
for writers who have brains and conscience. 
Many newspapers that used to pay eight dol- 
lars a column for " copy " now pay only five ; 
perhaps, in a few more years, they will pay but 
three. Then, of course, they will get poorer 
writing. I do not think that the person who 
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thinks, and sets down his thoughts in terse, 
idiomatic English, can average, as a rule, more 
than 1,500 words a day, and it would be better 
if he wrote only a thousand words. But I have 
kAown young men to dictate stories, sketches, 
and "newspaper material" of every conceiv- 
able sort at the rate of from four to five thousand 
words a day. In five or six years they are 
always sorry for it ; generally, they are sorry 
much sooner. One brilliant writer for a " Sun- 
day " newspaper *' worked it " until he drew^ 
ninety dollars a week on space-work. Sud- 
denly he was told that he would be put on a 
salary of fifty dollars a week, and his work 
would be to " furnish his usual copy." 

» But," said he, " I had fifty dollars on the 
regular staff when I only did half as much 
writing." 

Objections were futile ; he had '' set the pace 
himself," as he was forced to confess, and, 
having no other newspaper connection, he con- 
tinued to be a ** space-writer on a salary " for 
many months. 

There is, of course, a great deal of news- 
paper work that is properly paid for according 
to length. If accepted, it is printed exactly as 
it was written, and the author receives the regu- 
lar rate per thousand words, or per column. 
The dangerous element is introduced when the 
editorial power to *• cut copy " comes into 



operation, under the subtile influence of the 
financial department. How often a managing^ 
editor gives the city editor to understand that : 
** We must have more reporters, and space 
men, than any other paper in the city, but we 
must shave them closer, and get more work out 
of them." It is a system that worries and 
disheartens good men. 

The best thing that a young newspaper man 
can do is to work himself into a steady, safe, 
salaried position, even though he hears thrilling 
stories of what the space men are doing. Let 
him go on, fitting himself for larger responsi- 
bilities, and writing enough over his own name 
to keep his hand in. He will find plenty of 
work in the special lines which he has chosen, 
whatever those may be, but let him avoid the 
demon of the desire to "work against space."^ 
That way lies literary incoherence. Space- 
writing has been to many a promising writer 
what absinthe is to the brain — a slow poison 
that leads to the babble of second childhood. 
Let us write less, but let us put more work 
upon the writing we do. It may not bring in 
so much money at first, — it probably will not ; 
but it will produce a far more lasting impres- 
sion, and lead to results in every way more 
satisfactory and honorable. 

Charles Howard Shinn, 

San Francisco, Calif. 



NEWSPAPER FACTORIES. 



" Newspapers made to order." A quaint 
advertisement, but one which is sent broadcast 
over the land every day in the year by a half dozen 
or more concerns of high commercial standing. 

In years gone by, the publisher of a country 
paper had to possess at least a modicum of 
brains and a capital of five or six hundred 
dollars before launching his "long-felt want." 
To-day a man with cheek can do the same thing 
with twenty dollars, or less. 

How can he do it? 



By ordering a supply of ready-printed papers 
from one of the large auxiliary houses, located 
at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other cities. 

Suppose, for instance, a man should desire to 
publish an eight-column folio newspaper filled 
with choice miscellany, an epitome of the 
week's news, a short story, and four or five 
item departments. .-\n edition of seven hun- 
dred copies of such a paper, printed on both 
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sides, would cost him about $7.50 ; a heading 
for the paper, $2.50; express charges, fifty 
cents. But in order to give the pap'er a home- 
like look, he would wish to insfert two or three 
columns of local news, which he can have put 
in type at the auxiliary house at an expense 
of about $7.50, making the total expense 
$17.50. 

As soon as the first edition of this journal 
has been published, Mr. Editor can collect 
subscriptions in advance, solicit advertisements, 
and engage in the manufacture of public opin- 
ion. In the course of a month or so he has 
absorbed enough money to buy a few pounds of 
type, a hand-press, and other material necessary 
to print one-half of his paper at home, still pro- 
curing the better half from the auxiliary house. 
At the end of a year, if he be an honest man, he 
has established a fairly profitable business. If 
he be a scamp, he has victimized the good 
people of Pumpkin Hollow to the tune of 
several hundred dollars. 

Country editors, as a rule, are honest men, 
however, some of them being the representa- 
tive citizens of the communities in which they 
live. Not many of them began their business 
careers on the $20 and auxiliary-sheet plan. 
The majority started with an ample amount of 
capital, and well equipped with brains and 
printing material; yet nine-tenths of the army 
of country publishers of the present day find it 
convenient and profitable to buy at least one- 
half of their papers ready made, simply because 
they are thus enabled to publish a really valua- 
ble paper at small expense. 

Auxiliary printing — popularly known as 
" patent-inside " printing — originated in Eng- 
land about the year 1850. In 1851 the plan was 
adopted by the Staten Island Sun, whose pub- 
lishers, in order to reduce expenses, used for 
the inside pages of their paper the matter 
appearing on the corresponding pages of the 
New York Weekly Sun, In July, 1861, the 
late A. X. Kellogg, then the publisher of the 
Baraboo ( Wis.) Republic, finding that, in con- 
sequence of the enlistment of his patriotic 
"jour " printer, he would be unable to issue a 
full sheet of the issue of his paper on his regu- 
lar publication day, ordered of the Madison 
( Wis.) yonrnal half sheet supplements to fold 



with his own half-sheets. This plan did not 
prove entirely satisfactory to Mr. Kellogg, who 
ordered his next supply of two printed pages 
struck off on one side of a full sheet, and on 
July 10, 1 861, he issued the first auxiliary sheet 
of the style which has since become familiar to 
everybody. 

Mr. Kellogg's idea "took." Country pub- 
lishers were quick to realize that by adopting it 
they could furnish more and better reading 
matter at a reduced expense of labor and money. 
Here and there, city publishers began the print- 
ing of patent insides and outsides, and in 1865, 
Mr. Kellogg, the originator of the business in 
the United States, established a printing house 
in Chicago for the publication of auxiliary 
sheets. The business expanded, branches were 
established in various cities, new concerns 
sprang up in the East and the West, until at the 
present time millions of dollars are invested in 
the industry, the principal representatives of 
which are the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper 
Company, the Chicago Newspaper Union, the 
Western Newspaper Union, and the American 
Newspaper Union. 

When auxiliary printing was a new thing, it 
was also a very crude thing, in the light of the 
present achievements at least. Every paper 
taking insides from a certain house had the 
same reading matter, and when two papers 
published in rival town.s used the same 
" patents " there was apt to be a clash of inter- 
ests. But, like every other good thing, the 
industry underwent a process of evolution, and 
has now reached such perfection that one of the 
large auxiliary houses can supply four or five 
papers in the same town without duplicating a 
line of reading matter. 

The literary matter furnished by the more 
prominent firms is divided into "sets," each set 
consisting of eighteen columns of miscellany, 
stories, sketches, and item departments, three 
columns of news summary, and from three to six 
columns of " news articles," /. e., full reports of 
the principal events of the day. One of the 
houses engaged in this business puts in type, in 
its various offices, six of these "sets" every 
week. As soon as the matrixes have been 
made from the type, they are sent, simultane- 
ously, to the different branches of tK^ <l^>cv^:-^xn\^ 
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and on every Monday morning each office is 
ready to print six large papers, each one differ- 
ent from the other, filled with valuable reading 
matter, which is supplemented every day in the 
week by fresh news articles. 

But this is not all. Most country papers 
advocate the principles of one or the other of 
the great political parties ; some have a weak 
side for prohibition or temperance, and others 
for religion. To meet their wants, the auxiliary 
houses furnish each week department matter 
for Democratic, Republican, Greenback, and 
Prohibition papers, and special departments, 
consisting of religious, non-political temper- 
ance, youths'. Grand Army of the Republic, and 
dairy articles, as well as a summary of state 
news. 

In most of the establishments the reading 
matter used in auxiliary sheets is prepared with 
great care by a well-trained corps of editors. 
An exchange list, consisting of the best metro- 
politan dailies and the leading American and 
foreign magazines, is scrutinized every day, and 
the choicest matter selected. After the articles 
are selected, they are edited with great care, as 
nothing savoring of politics or religion is allowed 
to find its way into the neutral "patents." 
Articles carelessly written are corrected, gram- 
matical errors are rectified, and profane excla- 
mations or suggestive phrases are modified. 
Everything must, like the old spinster's bureau 
drawer, be "just so," or one or the other of the 
thousands of patrons of the house would be 
sure to file an emphatic protest. The writing 
of head-lines is another source of great labor to 
the editor, as some of the auxiliary houses aim 
to supply their reading matter with original 
" heads " ; and when one man has to produce 
over two hundred and fifty of these head-lines, 
of from twelve to thirty-five words in length, 
every week in the year — as is the case with a 
gentleman intimately known to the writer — it 
will be readily seen that the lot of the " patent- 
inside " editor is not as enviable as some wise 
journalists and asinine paragraphers seem to 
think. 

Ethically considered, the average editor of 
auxiliary sheets is the very perfection of jour- 
nalistic honesty. It is true, he thrives by appro- 
priating the ideas of others, but he always 



gives credit to the papers in which they first 
appeared. In this respect he differs very much 
from the average religious editor, who has the 
pernicious habit of stealing articles without in- 
dicating in any way that they have been stolen, 
thus obtaining credit for wisdom and versatility 
at the expense of hard-working men of 
letters. 

The editorial work in auxiliary houses is 
divided into departments. One editor, for 
instance, selects and prepares the stories, 
sketches, and poetry ; another, the items, news 
summary, and state news; and a third, the 
shorter miscellaneous articles, — the three divid- 
ing among themselves the special departments. 
In order to avoid duplications, the lion's share 
of the work falls on one man, as a thorough 
executive supervision of the hundreds of 
columns of matter selected every week is almost 
an impossibility. 

As regards ability, the editorial force of first- 
class auxiliary houses will compare favorably 
with that of any metropolitan weekly in the 
country. The men are intelligent, progressive, 
and industrious, and filled with a desire to 
improve the moral standard of the millions of 
readers before whom their work is placed. In 
discussing the advancement of literary taste in 
the rural districts, essayists have never given 
credit to the toilers who, by judicious selections 
from the standard literature of the day, have 
done as much as any other single agency 
to foster a taste for good reading 
matter. 

J. M. Edson, who for twenty-two years has 
had executive charge of the editorial work 
of the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company 
at Chicago, and hence is the veteran auxiliary 
editor in the United States, was also the first 
to attract attention to his particular line of work, 
not only by being almost hypercritical in the 
selection of his reading matter, but also by 
supplying every article selected with proper 
credits. In the course of time, he, ably 
assisted by his associates, compelled the edi- 
tors of a number of other concerns to adopt 
his own methods of fair dealing, and thus made 
a profession which was once considered 
"infra dig." by workers on the daily press 
respected and respectable. 
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To-day more than eight thousand country 
papers use auxiliary sheets, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their publishers and readers. The former 
are enthusiastic about the " inside " plan, because 
they can buy a paper half printed for less than 
the cost of white paper when bought in small 
quantities, and the latter, because they are 
furnished with a publication which has at least 



one good side. • Meanwhile, the auxiliary print- 
ers continue to prosper, despite an occasional 
attack on their unique business from the pens 
of worn-out humorists, and the quaint advertise- 
ment, " Newspapers made to order," will 
probably remain in circulation for many years 
to come. G, IV, WeippierL 

Chicago, III. 



QUOTATIONS. 



Never use a quotation if the motive for such 
use is merely to appear scholarly, cultivated, or 
well-read. It is only allowable, in good taste, 
to use the words of another to express a 
thought of your own when that other's written 
word expresses your own idea more clearly, 
pungently, briefly, or epigrammatically than 
any sentence that could be formulated by your- 
self. Do not use quotations from foreign 
languages, except upon the rarest occasions; 
and then, unless quotations are so trite as to 
translate themselves,- give a brief explanation 
in the idiom. Keep ever before you the sub- 
lime truth, that your function as a writer for the 
public is to educate others, and not to exhibit 
to a gaping world your own overmastering 
mental training. The classics in every lan- 
guage are stories simply and truly told. The 
sweetest songs are sung in fewest words, and 
their immortal harmony is not written in those 
under or over tones that strain alike the throat 
that voices and the ear that catches them. 

It is not only well for a writer to know what 
the masters of prose and verse have written in 
the ages of the past, but a general knowledge 
of the literature that has outlived its own gen- 
eration is absolutely essential if one hopes to 
become known in the journalistic or literary 
world. However wearisome professional duties 
may be, a writer who loves his work will have, 
in the division of each day, one hour, — two 
were better, — when the works of modern 



writers are forgotten, while he lives with the 
dreams, hopes, purposes, prophecies, of those 
great teachers who have become immortal. 
This hour (or two) — whether it be in the 
silence of early morning, in the shade at noon- 
day, or just before sleeping — will, as the habit 
becomes fixed, be the sweetest, as well as the 
most useful, of all the twenty-four. 

Buy books. Own the masters of literary art. 
Mark them. Do not scrawl recklessly or 
thoughtlessly, but carefully, judiciously, fixing 
the date of such marking and your own brief 
comment, if you like, upon the margin. Soon 
your, library, even though small, becomes a 
cyclopaedia of quotations, which puts you — not 
strainedly, but instinctively and intuitively — 
in touch with the inner thought of the great 
ones of all the past. 

Do not mark trite or overworked passages of 
the poets and philosophers, but search out their 
concealed meaning, and make your own those 
thoughts least used by hack writers. Then, 
upon rare occasions, use them. 

After a while, your marked passages, without 
known mental effort on your part, have found 
lodgment in the memory and fertilized it. And 
now you own, in your own individual right, 
tools forged by the Vulcans of human thought. 
They have come to you as a legacy in the 
direct line of spiritual kinship, and are yours as 
absolutely as any earthly inheritance. 
MiNNBAPOLis, Minn. Frank J, Mead, 
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Do you like The Writer ? If so, will you not 
speak of it to your literary friends, and advise 
them to subscribe ? 



The editor of The Writer always wants 
short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work. 



It is still possible to get a file of The Writer 
complete from the beginning. The value of 
such a file will increase steadily as time goes on. 



The printing of the index to the third volume 
of The Writer has delayed the appearance of 
the January number. The February number 
will be ready the first day of next month. 



The Writer follows the cash-in-advance 
plan of dealing with its subscribers, and the 
magazine is not sent beyond the time for which 
payment has been made. * Subscribers should 
note this fact, and avoid missing any copies of 
the magazine by renewing their subscriptions 
promptly when they expire. 



The editor of The Writer this month breaks 
his rule not to publish poetical contributions, 
and prints the charming " Song from * Albrecht,' " 
contributed by Arlo Bates. Taken in connec- 
tion with the sketch of the author contained 
in this number, the poem has a special interest 
as an excellent example of Mr. Bates' poetical 
work. 



Three bound volumes of The Writer and 
one bound volume of The Author are now 
ready for delivery. The four volumes will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address for five dollars. 
For two dollars more, — seven dollars in all, — 
a subscription for The Writer and The 
Author for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 



The second volume of The Author begins 
with the number for January 15. Every sub- 
scriber for The Writer should be a subscriber 
for its companion magazine as well. Nothing 
printed in The Writer is repeated in The 
Author, and the " News and Notes " depart- 
ment of the two magazines are conducted as if 
the two were one, — The Author covering the 
first half and The Writer the second half of 
the month. In order to keep fully posted upon 
the doings of the literary world, therefore, it is 
necessary to read both magazines. 



THE AUTHOR FOR DECEMBER. 



The issue of The Author for December 15 
closed the first volume of the magazine. Its 
contents were : " The First Magazine," by Will 
M. Clemens; "The Publication of Accepted 
Manuscript," by J. B. Clapp; "The Profits of 
Book-Writing," by James Parton ; " How a 
Book Ts Made," by John Preston True ; 
" Narrow Escapes of Famous Manuscripts," 
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by Newell Lovejoy; "The Writer*s Inspira- 
tion," by William H. Hills ; " Trials and Tri- 
umphs of the Editor," by Charles Emory 
Smith; "Editorial"; "Queries"; "Personal 
Gossip About Writers " ; and " Literary News 
and Notes." The writers about whom " personal 
gossip " is given are " Lewis Carroll," W. E. 
Henley, Margaret E. Sangster, Edith Sessions 
Tupper, and Frank Dempster Sherman. 



position which, before it was undertaken, no 
periodical had ever occupied. 



THE WRITER'S FOURTH VOLUME. 



The Writer begins its fourth volume with 
this number. It has passed through the 
experimental stage of its existence, and is now 
an established success, with a handsome sub- 
scription list, a steadily-increasing advertising 
patronage, and the good-will of thousands of 
readers in all parts of the world. The friends 
of the magazine are many, and their generous 
expressions of good opinion have been unceas- 
ing. Moreover, they have given to the enter- 
prise substantial support, and the prosperity of 
the magazine to-day is due to the interest which 
they have taken in it. To all these friends the 
publisher returns his thanks, both for their 
kind words of encouragement and for the con- 
stant help which they have given. He hopes 
that their interest in the magazine will continue 
unabated in the futifre, and his best efforts will 
be directed toward making The Writer always 
worthy of their support. With increased 
prosperity improvement in the quality of the 
magazine is possible, and new and useful 
features can be introduced. Many such im- 
provements have been planned for 1890. The 
conductor of the magazine intends that each 
number shall be better than its predecessor, 
and that constant growth and progress shall be 
observed. In the attainment of this object he 
hopes to have the continued cooperation of 
Thi: Writer's friends, and he counts largely 
upon their aid in making his plans for the 
coming year. 

The first object of The Writer is to be 
helpful to those who are engaged in literary 
work. With this object constantly in mind, 
the conductor of the magazine hopes, with the 
help of its friends, to extend its usefulness and 
influence until it fills completely the important 



A SONG FROM " ALBRECHT." 



The damsel Elsa . . . . as she went, sang 
in her clear, sweet voice a little love-song that 
ran in this wise : — 

When winter howls across the wold, 

And all the gates are fast, 
Then is thine heart, shut from the cold, 
Safe from the blast, * 

And safe from whomso e'er goes past. 

When spring makes lovely all the land, 

And casements open wide. 
Beware lest some gay wandering band 
Should slip inside 

And steal thine heart, and thee deride. 

When once 'tis gone, to win it back 

Full vainly mayst thou try ; 
Nor golden bribes nor tears, alack ! 
Lost hearts can buy, 

Since who loves once, loves till he die. 

Arlo BaUi. 
Boston, Mass. 

♦- 

QUERIES. 

[V/uestions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



( I. ) Should the colon or the period be used 
between the figures 10 and 30 in indicating that 
it is half- past ten.** Thus, which is right: 
"10.30" or ** 10:30"? I have noticed that the 
best papers of New England differ on this 
point. 

(2. ) Which of these three forms is correct : 
"Smith & Go's mill," "Smith & Co.'s mill," 
" Smith & Go's, mill " 1 

[(i.) Either "10.30" or " 10:30" is a cor- 
rect way of expressing time. The choice 
between the two styles depends upon taste. 

(2.) " Smith & Go.'s mill " is the best form. 
— w. H. H.] 

Would a manuscript stand a better chance 
for acceptance if the author were a subscriber 
to the publication to which it was sei\t? i.. 

[ The editorial department and the business 
department of a magazine are generally wholly 
separate, and the editor, as a rule, never sees 
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the subscription lists. It is absurd to suppose 
that the editor's judgment of an article would 
be influenced by the fact that the contributor 
was a subscriber as well. A subscriber, how- 
ever, would probably know the needs of a 
magazine better than contributors who were 
not subscribers, and so would be more likely 
than they to write articles that would be 
accepted. — w. h. h.] 

Is it a good plan for an author to o€Eer 
stories tc^ a publication which has recently 
closed a prize-story contest and has bought all 
available stories ofEered in competition, as well 
as those winning prizes? Would not such a 
publication necessarily be full for some time 
and refuse all stories, good, bad, and indifiEer- 
ent.** s. L. M. 

[ If an author has a story that he thinks is es- 
pecially well suited to any publication, he should 
send it to the editor, and leave him to decide 
whether he wants it or not. Even the papers 
that get the best results from prize offers 
seldom secure all the good manuscripts they 
want. They can always find room for a first- 
class contribution, and they do not return 
promising manuscripts unread. — w. h. h.] 

(i.) What is the average length of the 
"novelette" as distinguished from the novel .'^ 

(2.) Are not editors compelled to exercise 
great caution in dealing with unknown writers ? 
And does not this fear of being imposed upon 
by stolen manuscripts or translations prejudice 
them against the manuscript of all unknown 
authors, to some extent at least ? Is it well for 
a writer in offering manuscript to an editor for 
the first time, to give references as to his 
standing in his own community ? 

( 3. ) I once sent a manuscript to an address 
advertised in a leading religious periodical and 
lost it, as the concern proved to be fraudulent. 
Is there anywhere a list of reliable syndicates 
that buy manuscripts of authors direct .'* Could 
you name several such ? r. f. b. 

[(i.) A story containing from 10,000 to 
30,000 words might be spoken of as a '* novel- 
ette." The average novel contains from 80,000 
to 100,000 words. 

( 2. ) Editors and publishers are supposed to 
know their business, and it is not probable that 
they are often deceived by misrepresentations 
of authors. As a rule, an editor does not 
require, or care for, references. Deceptions 
are rarely practised and easily discovered. 



( 3. ) There is no published list of syndi- 
cates. The number of trustworthy syndicates 
is very small, and without making invidious 
distinctions it would be impossible for The 
Writer to give a list. — w. h. h.] 

Is the expression "from whence" correct .'* 
Does custom sanction its usage? Irving and 
other writers of classic English have used it. 

B. L. T. 

[ The phrase '* from whence " should never 
be used. The fact that good writers have 
employed it makes no difference. Good writers 
have been guilty of many blunders. — w. h. h.] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 500 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 1 

Ending Sentences with Prepositions. — 
Although, theoretically, all writers and speakers 
of good English know that a preposition should 
not close a sentence, the rule is very frequently 
broken. An old English grammar is said to 
have this sentence : " A preposition should 
never be used to end a sentence with." " Where 
are you going to.**" is heard so frequently as 
almost to convince one of its correctness. The 
Southern remark, " Whar yer gwain' at ? " would 
seem quite as proper. m. w. h. 

' Ckanford, N. J. 

" What Time " and " All Is." — The Eng- 
lish of Charles Dudley Warner is usually so 
good that an admirer like myself objects to 
an instance that is not what it should be. In 
" A Little Journey in the World," " what time " 
is used in the sense of " whenever " ; and " all 
is " in the sense of *' the fact about it is." Is 
there any authority for such usage, and am I 
only behind the times ? m. w. h. 

Cranford, N. J. 

That Impersonal Pronoun. — An impersonal 
pronoun, once in general use, would be such 
a great relief that few would care whether it 
were scientific or not. I prefer Norn, "e," 
poss. " es," obj. '* em." First : In brevity it has 
a clear advantage over any other I have seen 
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offered. Secondly : ** E " comes easily from 
" he," nominative, singular ; and " em " is a 
common shortening of the objective *' them." I 
object to the proposed " thon." First : Be- 
cause every one has to be told how to pronounce 
it. Secondly: It is more than twice as long 
as "e," "es," "em." Thirdly: It is more 
difficult to speak, whether "th" be vocal or 
aspirate. Let us have the shortest and easiest. 
** Every writer has * es ' verbal likes and dislikes, 
yet, for the sake of convenience, I trust that 
even *e' who dislikes verbal innovations will 
give my little word a little trial, and note for me 
the rasult." We may be sure that some such 
impersonal pronoun will eventually come. I 
say, " Let * em ' come." james Rogers. 

Crbstvibw, Fla. 

"To Correctly Understand." — Is it not 
worth while to reprint the answer given in the 
New York Sun to a correspondent who asked : 
" Will you tell me why the expressions, * to cor- 
rectly understand,' * to carefully protect,' etc., 
are not grammatical " ? The editor of the Sun 
says : " They're ungrammatical because the 
preposition is separated from its verb ; to sepa- 
rate verb and preposition is against the rules of 
grammar. And this is the reason for the rule : 
the verb is, for example, * to understand ' ; put- 
ting in * correctly ' makes an entirely new verb. 
If you allowed this new verb, you'd have a new 
verb whenever you chose to put a different ad- 
verb between the preposition and the verb. The 
conjugations of these verbs would be cumbrous, 
and the list of verbs would be, say, a hundred 
times enlarged. The reason for the rule is rhet- 
orical rather than grammatical ; but it's a good 
reason in either case." a. l. s. 

New York, N. Y. 

" Man and Wife." — We often see marriages 
chronicled thus, "The clergyman made them 
man and wife," " They became man and wife." 1 1 
would be quite as proper to say "made them 
woman and husband," for the man was a man 
before the ceremony, and his sex, or species, was 
not changed by the marriage, but his relation to 
the woman is, legally. " I now pronounce you 
man and wife." By this sentence the woman is 
changed to the relation of wife to the man, but 
not the man to the woman as husband; he was 



a man before the ceremony, and simply a man 
afterward ; he does not bear the relation of hus- 
band by the words pronounced. It should be 
" husband and wife," else the clergyman should 
say, " I now pronounce you man and woman." 
How ridiculous ! Again, when a husband dies, 
does he leave a widow or a wife ? I see it re- 
ported, " he left a widow and three small chil- 
dren " ; also, " he left a wife and three small 
children." Which is correct ? e. e. g. 

Barrb, Mass. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



LORNA DOONR. 



By R. D. Blackmore. 
Cloth, $5.00; half Morocco, j^io.oo; full Morocco, $15.00. 



Illustrated. 703 pp. 
ull Morocco, 
Cleveland : The Burrows Brothers Company. 1889. 

One of the most sumptuous volumes ever 
issued by a Western publisher, and one of the 
handsomest, for that matter, ever printed in the 
whole country, is this fine edition of " Lorna 
Doone." Its preparation has been a labor of 
love with the Burrows Brothers Company, 
and they have spared no pains or expense in 
making it attractive. Of the fascinating quali- 
ties of the romance nothing need be said. The 
story is worthy of the costly dress that has been 
given to it, and in its new attire it will be 
welcomed by thousands of readers to whom its 
sterling characters have long been dear. Fine 
paper, broad margins, tasteful binding, and 
artistic illustrations by Henry Sandham, George 
Wharton Edwards, Harry Fenn, William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, and others, make the volume a beau- 
tiful one, while a new colored map of Exmoor, 
the scene of the story, prepared expressly for 
this work, gives new interest to the romance, 
and with the accurate sketches of local scenery 
scattered through the text enables the reader to 
realize more effectively in his own mind the 
scenes which Mr. Blackmore so skilfully 
depicts. Considering its many beauties the 

Erice of the book is low. It nas deservedly 
een one of the most popular books of the holi- 
day season, and it will have a steady and per- 
manent sale for many years to come. The en- 
terprising young publishers certainly deserve 
to win a large reward for their creditable 
undertaking. 

Rab and His Fribnds. By John Brown, M. D. Illustrated. 
32 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Dr. Brown's pure and tender little story is 
worthy of all the adornment any publisher can 
give, and the Lippincotts have done it justice in 
this edition. The well-made quarto volume has 
eight illustrations, by H. Simon and E. H. 
Garrett, and a portrait of the author, forms the 
frontispiece. Of the illustrations the two en- 
titled " He is Muzzled " and " One Look at Her 
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Quiets the Students " are particularly notice- 
able for their excellence. The book is carefully 
printed and attractively bound, and it will have 
a lasting popularity. 

Half Hours with the Best Humoroits Authors. Selected 
and arranged by Charles Morris. In Four Volumes. Cloth, 
$6.00. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

Of these four handsome volumes two are de- 
voted to American and two to English authors. 
Mr. Morris has selected and arranged the 
humorous masterpieces of the two languages 
with excellent judgment, and with the skill 
gained by previous work of similar kind. The 
series deserves to be given a place upon the 
library shelves where it will be easy of access, 
and the bright specimens of humor which it con- 
tains will serve to brighten many an hour that 
might otherwise be dull. Those who are am- 
bitious to attain success in humorous writing 
will find in these volumes examples of the best 
'work ot the kind that English and American 
writers have done, and by careful study of these 
models they may improve their own style. 

King's Handbook op Boston. Ninth Edition. Illustrated. 
383pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Moses King Corporation. 
1889. 

King's " Handbook of Boston " has long been 
regarded as a standard book and the best 
work ot the kind relating to Boston that has 
been published. This new edition has been 
thoroughly revised, and brought down to date, 
and many new illustrations have been added. 
Every one who is interested in Boston should 
possess a copy. 

Autobiography op Benjamin Franklin. Edited by John 
Bigelow. 319 pp. Qoth, $1.00. New York : G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. 1889. 

Franklin's "Autobiography" possesses an 
unceasing charm, and in this exquisite new 
edition it has new attractions for the reader. 
Mr. Bigelow's notes add much to the value of 
the book, which includes chapters written by 
Franklin during the last year of his life and 
never before printed in English. There is no 
more valuable " nugget " in the whole dainty 
Knickerbocker series. 

Arctic Alaska and Siberia. By Herbert L. Aldrich. Il- 
lustrated. 234 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Company. 1889. 

Mr. Aldrich has given to us a vividly-written 
book of personal experiences in the North seas, 
and numerous illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs, increase the charm and the value 
of his narrative. The life of the whaler is 
depicted in a realistic way, and the intelligent 
observations of the author regarding the life 
and customs of the Esquimaux give to the 
book especial interest and value. 

Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti. Illustrated. 
343 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Welch, Fracker 
Company. 1889 

"Pierre Loti,'* as the French diplomat, Julien 



Viaud, prefers to style himself, has an agreeable, 
easy style, and he describes life in Morocco as 
it appears to a pleasure-loving Frenchman who 
believes that life has only a present value, and 
who sympathizes with the spirit of the careless, 
dreamy existence which he so well depicts. 
Excellent illustrations in the French style, 
by Benjamin Constant and Aimd Marot, give an 
attractive individuality to the volume, which 
as a specimen of bookmaking is highly credit- 
able to the firm by which it is published. Alto- 
gether "Into Morocco" must be regarded as 
one of the most fascinating books of travel that 
have appeared this year. 

An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. 
Bv William John Alexander, Ph. D. 212 pp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1889. 

The recent death of the poet and the simul- 
taneous publication of the last volume of his 
verse lend new interest to Professor Alexander's 
work. It is written in a spirit with which all 
lovers of Browning will sympathize, and it con- 
tains much that the student of English literature 
will find of use and value. 

The Ladder of Journalism. By T. Campbell-Copeland. 
132 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Allan torman. 
1889. 

The chapters on newspaper work recently 
contributed to the yournalist have been repub- 
lished in book form. They contain many sen- 
sible suggestions to beginners, and older news- 
paper men may read them through with profit. 

Die Journalistbn. Lustspiel in vier Acten. Von Gustav 
Freytaj?. Eldited with an English Commentary, by Walter D. 
Toy, M. A. 160 pp. Boston: D. C. Heatn & Company. 
1889. 

Freytag's bright comedy has always been 
popular, and it should not escape the attention 
of any reader of German. The glimpses which 
it gives of newspaper life in Germany will be 
of especial interest to American newspaper 
writers to whom the comedy is new, and they 
will be entertained and amused by the contrast 
between journalism here and the journalism 
which Freytag has described. The editor and 
the publishers together have made this an ex- 
cellent edition of the play. 

The Publishers' Trade List Annual. 1889. 3,030 pp. 
The Latest Catalogues of American Book Publishers; pre- 
ceded bv a Complete List, by Authors, Titles, and Subjects, 
of Books Recorded in The Publishers* IVeekly, January- 
June, 1889, and by the American Educational Cata'ioeue for 
1889. Seventeenth Year. New York : Office of The Pub- 
lishers* Weekly^ Franklin Square. August, 1889. 

This enormous green-cloth volume possesses 
value that is directly in proportion to its bulk. 
It contains the latest catalogues of all the book 
publishers of the country, and in it may be 
found particulars regarding any book that is in 
print and can be bought from its publishers to- 
day. Those who have much to do with books 
find the successive editions of the " Trade List 
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Annual " simply invaluable. It answers almost 
any question regarding modern books that may 
be asked. The volume contains also a com- 
plete list of all books published during 1889, 
and the American Educational Catalogue for 
the same year. 

Aldrn*s Manifold Cyclopedia. Vol. XIX. Homage — 
Infancy. 632 pp. Cloth, 60 cents ; half Morocco, 85 cents. 
New York: John B. Alden. i88g. 

The price of this encyclopaedia is almost in- 
credibly low. The publisher offers to send the 
first nineteen volumes, in cloth binding, upon 
receipt of $9.00, or in half Morocco style on 
receipt of $ 1 2.80, if they are ordered at once. 
The work will be complete in forty volumes. 

Thb Story of Early Britain. By Alfred J. Church, M. A. 
Illustrated. Story of the Nations Series, 382 pp. Cloih, 
$1.50. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. 

This new volume of the Story of the Nations 
Series takes up the history ot England at the 
time of Caesar's invasion of the island, and 
brings it down to the time of William the Con- 
queror. It is written in an attractive style, and 
both the student of history and the general 
reader will find it valuable, like the other 
volumes of the series to which it belongs. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[An books sent to the editor of Thb Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

For Lovb of Her. By the author of "Vere; the Leading 
Lady." 307 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Mally, & Company. 1889. 

Mrs. Annir Grbbn. ByOpie P. Read. 236 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1S89. 

Thb ABBii Constantin. By Ludovic Hal^vy. Illustrated. 
226pp. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1889. 

Allan's Wifb. By H. Rider Haggard. 180 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1889. 

Rhba ; or. The Case of Dr. Piemen. By R^n^ De Pont-Jest. 
276 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Company 1889. 

Natural History Object Lbssons. By George Ricks. 
Illustrated. 353 pp. Cloth, $1.35. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1889. 

Hbdri ; or, Blind Justice. By Helen Mathers. 154 pp. Paper, 
30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

Mrs. Bob. By John Strange Winter. 296 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

Drbams and Dream Stories. By Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. 
281 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & 
Company. 1889. 

Here and There in Yucatan. By Alice D. Le Plongeon. 
146 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. lovell 
Company. 1889. 

Luck in Di.(>guise. By William J. Yexter. 229 pp. Paper, 
50 Cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 

Small Fruits. By William H. Hills, Plaistow^ N. H. Il- 
lustrated. 138pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Cupples, Up- 
ham, & Company. 1886. 



By Whose Hand? By Edith Sessions Tupper. 186 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents. New York : Welch, Fracker Company. 
1889. 

Expiation. Translated from the French. 244 pp. Paper, 35 
cents. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1889. 

Elbmsntarv Lessons in English. Part II. 89pp. Paper, 
17 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1889. 

Rocks and Romance. By F. Barrett Johnson. 300 pp. 
Paper. 50 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1889. 

Earth Born. By Spirito Gen til. 263 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: The Press Bureau. 1889. 

The Note System of Music. By J. H. Kob. 18 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. Valley Falls: J. H. Kob. 1889. 

Margaret Ellison: A Story of Tuna Valley. By Mary 
Graham. 325 pp. Philadelphia : The Jas. B. Rodgers 
Printing Company. 1889. 

Optimism ; or. The Bright Side of Life. By Aurelius 48 pp. 
Paper. 25 cents. Chicago: The Bright Side Publishing 
Company. 1889. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Posting Letters. — Men have a reputation 

for sometimes forgetting to post letters intrusted 

to them by members of the fair sex. If those 

letters were put into the handkerchief pocket, 

it would not be many hours ( instead of days ) 

before the letters would be " run across " in 

taking out the handkerchief. c. b. h. 

Chicago, 111. 

Sending Silver by Mail. —r Small sums of 
fractional silver may be sent by mail by using 
a business card or a small piece of cardboard, 
in which slits should be cut by twos, thus : 
II II I I . Put a little paste or 

mucilage between the slits, and slip the coins 
under them. I have sent money this way, often 
fifty or sixty cents at a time, which has always 
reached its destination safely. j. c. w. 

Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 



A Writer's Bag. — I should like to add a 
word about improvements in bags. There is 
no more useful vacfe mecum than a nice green 
bag ; but everything, unless my plan is adopted. 
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gets higgledy-piggledy at the bottom. On the 
inside lining of my bag, on both sides, I have 
variously-sized pockets sewed on, running from 
about eight inches from the top to eight inches 
from the bottom. I can carry bottles standing 
up in these, small packages of things that 
might otherwise be crushed. Books, pam- 
phlets, and hard things go to the bottom. 

M. F. L. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Best Penwiper. — A square piece cut 
from the wrist of an old, undressed kid glove 
makes an excellent penwiper. m. l. w. 

Wbst Mbdford, Mass. 

The B6st Paper Weight. — An excellent de- 
vice for a paper weight will be found in a piece 
of heavy plate glass three by five inches in size. 
It can be procured of a glassware house or a 
Plate Glass Insurance company for a few cents. 
The edges will be ground or beveled. It serves 
a double advantage. It is flat, not bulky, and 
will not fall over or roll. It is also transparent ; 
and any important note or clipping is continually 
before the eye. G. B. l. 

• Nbw York, N. V. 

Authors' Receipts for Remittances. — Some 
periodicals, in sending to the author his hard- 
earned pay, enclose a blank receipt, with the 
request that it be signed and returned. When 
this is not done, I fear that many writers 
neglect this simple business courtesy and duty. 

A. R. w. 
Ybllow Springs, Ohio. 

A Lead Pencil Holder. — When lead pencils 
become too short to hold conveniently, the upper 
part of an ordinary tin penholder may be used 
as a holder for them. The writer should be 
economical in lead pencils, even if they are 
cheap. J. c. w. 

Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 



A Spool Pen-rack. — A big spool glued to a 
small block of wood, or to a flat-topped paper- 
weight, makes a good handle for the weight and 
an excellent " rack " for the pen. c. B. h. 

Chicago, 111. 

Home-Made Magazine File. — I have re- 
cently made a very good file for The Writer, 
by making a box similar to pamphlet boxes, in 



the shape of a book. I gave it two coats of 
black paint, and then varnished it ; thus giving 
it a neat appearance, and making it suitable for 
any bookcase. This will easily hold the current 
numbers until I wish to bind them. Be 
sure when you bind The Writer to in- 
clude the advertising matter, and you will 
have a complete catalogue of literary mate- 
rials, c. c. H. 

Obhrlin, O. 

Useful Books for Writers. — I have found 
" The Art of Speech : Studies in Poetry and 
Prose," by L. T. Townsend, D. D., a very use- 
ful book in literary work. It is in the Chautau- 
qua course of reading. One of its excellent 
features is its small size, but it is surely mu/- 
tum in parvo. The " Handy Book of Syno- 
nyms " is also invaluable. M. L. w. 

Wbst Mbdford, Mass. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writbr when they 
write.] 



A Trio of Novblists ( Octave Thanet, Mary N. Murfree, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor ). With Portraits. Al. M. Hendee. 
Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me.) for October. 

Mrs. Louisb Chandler Moulton. With Portrait. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler. Daughters of A merica ( Augusta, Me.) for 
October. 

Samuel Wilkeson. With Portrait. Charles W. Dobbins. 
Buffalo Express for December 8. 

Some of Boston's Younger Writers. Arlo Bates. Col- 
lege and School ( Utica, N. Y. ) for January. 

An Evening at the Authors Club. By an English 
Visitor. No Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) for January. 

A Visit to Miss Julia Fletcher, the Author op " Kis- 
MBT." No Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) for January. 

Bohemian Authors. St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Decem- 
ber 15. 

Reporting thb Cronin Trial. Chicago Herald for De- 
cember 15. 

W. Hamilton Gibson. Brooklyn Eagle for December 15. 

John G. Whittiek, Aged 83. New York Sun for Decem- 
ber 15. 

Onb of Embrson's Letters. New York Tribune ior Dc- 
cember 15. 

European Printers. Harry M. Ogden. Syracuse Herald 
for December 15. 

Whittibr Birthday Number. With Portrait. Boston 
Advertiser for December 17. 

Thb Litbrarv Career for Young Women. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. A Ibany A rgus, Pittsburg Disj^ch, Chicago Herald, 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch, Indianapolis Journal, Mimteapolis 
Tribune, Salt Lake Tribune for December 15. 
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By Point o' th' Compass. M. C. Williams. Epoch for 
December 6. 

The Latb Mr. William Allingham. With Portrait. 
L,9ndon Illttstraitd News ( American Edition ) for December 

Thb Pkicblbss Valub of Shorthand in Journalism. 
Rev. W. G. Thrall. Reprinted from Phonographic Magazine 
in Frank Harrison* s Shorthand Magazine for December. 

The American Bouquet. Maurice Thompson. America 
lot December 12 

No Mystery in Language. Professor F. Max Miiller. 
Open Court for December 19. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper. With Portrait. London 
/i/ustrated News ( American Edition) for December 21. 

Edward Bellamy. With Portrait. Good Housekeeping 
tor December 21. 

Reserve and Understatement. Maurice Thompson. 
A nurica for November 28. 

Are We Coming Back to Scott? Franas Howard Wil- 
Jiams. American for November 23. 

WiLKiE Collins. Reprinted from Spectator in Eclectic 
Magazine iat December. 

The Limit of the Short Story. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for December 5. 

Charles Dudley Warner. Queries for December. 

Novel-writing in France. Theodore Child. Queries for 
December. 

Shall Authors Become Their Own Publishers? Wil- 
liam S. Walsh. New York Saturday Review for October 
19. 

WiLKiE Collins and Charles Read. Paul Radford. 
New York Saturday Review for October 26. 

Reversing Attachment for Typewriters. Scientific 
American for November 30. 

" Merry Wives of Windsor." Andrew Lang. Harper* s 
Monthly for December. 

"Merry Wives of Windsor." William Winter. Har- 
per's Bazar for December 7. 

The Age of Words. E. J. Phelp>s. Scribner'^s Magazine 
lot December. 

Our Dramatists and Their Literature. George 
Moore. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Theatre for 
November 23. 

Books Before Printing. Jessie E. Ringwalt. Santa 
Clous lot November 23. 

The Country Editors of To-day. J. K. Bolies. Press 
and Printer for November 30. 

MidiAEL Drayton. Isaac B. Choate. Boston Transcript 
lot November 27. 

Modern Icelandic Literature. Open Court fcr Nov- 
ember 28. 

"Ramona." Florence L. Snow. Commonwealth {T>tn\e.r , 
Colo. ) for November. 

Faded Flowers. Maurice Thompson. America for 
November 2 1 . 

California Literature. Charles Howard Shinn. Epoch 
lor December 13. 

WiLKiE Collins. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Transatlantic for December 1 . 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Charles Henry 
Liiders. A merican ( Philadelphia ) for November 30. 

The Writer's Inspiration. William H. Hills. American 
< PhiUvdelphia ) for November 30. 

Honesty in Literature. Samuel W. Cooper. Epoch for 
November 29. 



Contemporary American Caricature. J. A. MitdieU. 
ScriBner's Magazine for December. , 

Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. — II. Century iar 
December. 

The Boyhood of Thackeray. With Portrait. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. St. Nicholas for December. 

Literary Washington. With Portraits. Elizabeth A. 
Tompkins. Cosmopolitan for December. 

Walt Whitman. With Portrait. London Hlustrated 
Ne7vs ( American Edition ) for November 30. 

Pen Drawing for Photo-engraving. Ernest Knaufift. 
Art A mateur for December. 

How A Book is Made. John Preston True. Christian 
Union for December 5. 

Newspaper Brutality. Christian Union tor "Dectmhers. 

Oliver Johnson. Christian Union tor December 19. 

Oliver Johnson. John W. Chadwick. Christian Register 
for December 19. 

Robert Browning. " C. C. E." Christian Register tor 
December 19. 

Robert Browning. New York Observer for December 19. 

Robert Browning. Nation for December 19. 

Robert Browning. Christian Union for December 19. 

Collecting "CoNTEURS." David Gamut. New York Times 
for December 22. 

James Gordon ^ennbtt. William B. Phillips. New York 
Times for December 22. 

Benjamin H. Day. New York Times for December 22. 

The Founder of " The Sun " ( Benjamin H. Day ). New 
York Sun for December 23. 

The Astor Library. New York Tribune for December 
22. 

Bernard Gillam at Work. Troy Press for December 20. 

Ghosts of the Pen. Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. Chris- 
tian Union for December 19. 

The Art of Etching. Pittsburg Dispatch for December 22, 

Atlanta Authors. " G. W." Atlanta Constitution for 
December 21. • 

Trial by Newspaper. John Ritchie. Chicago Tribune 
for December 22. 

Books by Iowa Authors. Mrs. Mary H. Miller. Des 
Moines Leader for December 15. 

Mary R. P. Hatch. With Portrait. James D. Legro. 
Daughters of A merica ( Augusta, Me. ) for December. 

Sa rah Orne Jewbtt. Cora Stuart Wheeler. Daughters 
0/ America ( .\ugusta, Me.) for December. 

The Making of a Paper and Its Relation to the Duty 
OF Sabbath Observance. J. L. Waite. Burlington (loym) 
Hawkey e for December 15. 

The Illinois Woman's Press Association. Chicago 
Tribune for December 13. 

Alice and Phcebe Cary. " Belgrave." Troy Press for 
December 14. 

Men Who Read Manuscripts, New York Press for De- 
cember 15. 

The Nude in Literature. George Cary Eggleston. New 
York W^<;r A/ for December 15. 

Reminiscences of War Correspondents. Indianapolis 
Journal for December 15. 

The Mbthodist Book Concern. Philadelphia Ledger 
for December 16. 

Nathaniel Pakkbr Willis. Richard Henry Stoddard. 
LippincotV 5 Magazine for January. 

Newspapbr Fiction. William Westall. LippincotV s Mag- 
azine for January. 
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Mss. Hblbn Alicb Nitsch. With Portrait. Good House- 
keeping for November 23. 

Literary Lbgislators in England. W. Lewis-Jones 
Christian Union for November 21. 

Mrs. John A. Logan. With Portrait. Demoresfs Family 
Magazine for December. 

How A Newspaper is Made. Christian Union for 
December 12. 

Reporting Congressional Derates. H^ashington Star 
lor December 14. 

Henrik Ibsen. Edmund Gosse. New York Herald for 
December 1. 

The " New York Sun " Staff. New York Herald for 
December i. 

The Methodist Book Concern. New York Tribune for 
December i. 

Tello d' Apery and " The Sunny Hour Monthly." New 
York Sun for December i. 

Anecdotes of Robert Browning. "G. W. S." New 
York Tribune for December 29. 

The Newspaper of the Future. George William Curtis, 
Amos J. Cummings, J. B. McCuUagh, Murat Halstead, and 
others. Boston Herald for December 29. 

Candor in Fiction. E. Lynn Linton, Thomas Hardy, 
Walter Besant. Boston Herald for December 29. 

Origin of the Sonnet. "Sarepta." The Week {TatawXo) 
for December 20. 

Stepniak. "C." New York Commercial Advertiser for 
December 23. 

How TO BE A Good Printer. Theodore L. De Vinne. 
New York World for December 8. 

Charles Dickens as a Dramatist. New York Herald 
for December 8. 

Congressional Reporters. Washington Star for Decem- 
ber 7. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



The January and February numbers of TAe 
Century will contain the last chapters of the 
life of Lincoln. 

The January number of the Book Buyer con- 
tains the details of a proposed competition for 
four cash prizes, amounting to $300. 

The funeral services over the remains of 
Robert Browning took place at Westminster 
Abbey December 31. 

John Bigelow has written a life of William 
Cullen Bryant, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
will publish soon. 

A new illustrated newspaper, to be called 
Every Other Week, will appear this month in 
New York. The title is suggested by the 
mythical journal the career of which Mr. 
Howells treats in his new novel, ** A Hazard of 
New Fortunes," just issued. Every Other 
Week will be published simultaneously in New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 



Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
is to have a department in the Critic^ entitled 
" Shakespeariana." 

A portrait of Mrs. Browning in her childhood 
will appear in the forthcoming new edition of 
her works. 

Th^ Magazine of Art (Cassell & Company, 
New York ) for January has for frontispiece an 
etching by Leopold Fl^meng of Meissonier's 
famous painting, " The Halt.'* The letter-press 
and * illustrations of the number are of high 
excellence. 

America (Chicago) for December 12 con- 
tained an interesting article on American car- 
toonists, accompanied by examples of the work 
of Thomas Nast, C. Gray-Parker, F. G. Att- 
wood, Frank P. W. Bellew ( " Chip " ), H. G. 
Taylor, "Junius," Joseph Keppler, and Bernard 
Gillam. 

Edward Bellamy has a brother who is also 
an author, and who is about to publish a novel, 
to be called '* An Experiment in Marriage." 
Charles Bellamy is a lawyer, and for several 
years has published The News, an evening 
paper, in Springfield, Mass. 

The office of Edward Bellamy, author and 
nationalist, in the Springfield Republican block, 
is an interesting place, in view of Mr. Bellamy's 
celebrity. The furniture ^consists of a table 
and two or three chairs, and the floor is usually 
strewn with manuscripts, deep enough to wade in. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, of the Boston Globes 
read a paper on *• Newspaper English " before 
the New England Woman's Press Association 
December 18. 

A writer in a London newspaper says he 
recently asked a literary man of business in 
what English-writing novelist of high class 
there was the most money. The reply, with- 
out hesitation, was, "Marion Crawford." 

Lippincott^s Magazine is making arrange- 
ments for a series of papers on newspaper life 
as working journalists see it, and announces 
papers with the following titles: "The Man- 
aging Editor's Story," "The City Editor's 
Story," "The Dramatic Editor's Story," "The 
Literary Editor's Story," " The News Editor's 
Story," and " The Reporter's Story." 
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John T. Wheelwright, one of the clever young 
Boston novelists, is taking a brief European 
trip. 

Melton's Sloan-Duployan Shorthand yournal 
will be published monthly, at Kansas City, Mo., 
under the editorial management of W. O. 
Melton, assisted by Mrs. Minnie C. Melton and 
others. 

Miss Fannie AymSir Mathews' new novel 
will soon appear; its scene is laid in JParis 
and Nice, and its hero is a United States 
senator. 

Rev. Edward Bradley, known in the literary 
world as "Cuthbert Bede," died in London 
December 12. He will be best remembered 
by his humorous novel of Oxford life, " Verdant 
Green," which is pretty lively writing for a 
clergyman. Mr. Bradley was rector of Stretton, 
Rutlandshire. He was born in 1827, was a 
contributor to Punchy and had written love- 
stories, poems, guide-books, and essays on 
folk-lore. 

" Legends and Lyrics," a volume of poems 
by Dr. Solomon Walker Young, of Pittsfield, 
N. H., will be published early in January by 
The Writer Publishing Company, of BostcJn. 
Dr. Young has a just claim to being counted 
among the poets of JNew Hampshire, his birth- 
place being Alexandria, in that state, and the 
ancestors of both his parents having been 
residents of Portsmouth. Their descendants 
of the present generation are among the sub- 
stantial people in Strafford, Belknap, and 
Rockingham counties. Dr. Young's parents 
removed to North Barnstead when he was about 
two years old, and his early life was passed 
upon the farm. Until his seventh year he did 
not attend school; from his seventh to his 
fourteenth year he attended a district school 
eight or ten weeks in the winter, and also a 
few weeks one summer term. He studied 
much at home, however, and at fifteen was 
nearly fitted for college. After attending one 
term at Gilmanton Academv and one at Pitts- 
field, he taught school a year, and then went to 
Exeter. His health failing, he did not com- 
plete the course at Exeter, but left during the 
last term, and did not enter college. His 



interest in poetry grew after his sixteenth year, 
and before he left Exeter he had begun to com- 
pose a little. Between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two he wrote a great deal, and read 
poetry whenever he had an opportunity. Mean- 
while he had given up teaching, and, having a 
mechanical taste, had learned the shoemaker's 
trade, at which he worked industriously. At 
the age of nineteen he married the daughter of 
a well-to-do farmer. In 1864, after his wife's 
death, he returned to teaching, and in 1866 
began to study medicine. Going to Lynn in 
1869, he continued his studies with Dr. David 
Drew, and attended medical lectures at Harvard 
in 1 871 and 1872. Three years later he went 
to Hanover, where he graduated in 1875. After 
graduation he did not settle in practice for 
several years, making teaching his business 
meanwhile, but of late years he has been a 
successful practitioner. Dr. Young inherits 
his poetic faculty from his father, and his 
poetical work gives evidence of much natural 
talent. He says of his writings : " I have 
written poetry for recreation and pleasure. I 
have a fancy that pleases, and I like to see how 
its picture will look set in a frame of verse." 
He has written but little in prose that has been 
published, his prose work being confined to 
essays on the labor question and newspaper 
contributions. " Legends and Lyrics " includes 
only a part of his poetical works, and it is not 
improbable that other poems may be gathered 
in a second volume. 

Frank A. Converse, a well-known writer for 
young people, died at his home in Maiden, 
Mass., December 13, aged forty-six. 

John Walter, who succeeds the late Mr. Mc- 
Donald as manager of the London Times^ is 
only thirty-five years old. 

Portland, Me., newspaper men have formed a 
press club, with the following officers : G. S, 
Rowell, president; D. M. Holman, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Rexdale, secretary; O. S. Wish, 
treasurer ; G. S. Rowell, Robert Rexdale, F. G. 
Fassett, E. S. Osgood, G. B. Bagley, A. W. 
Laughlin, executive committee ; G. L. Barrow, 
W. H. Brownson, G. O. Bailey, membership 
committee. Rooms have been secured in the 
Casco Bank Block. 
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Walter Gillette Bates, of Prescott, Arizona, 
has an interesting and timely article on " Water 
Storage in the West " in the January Scribner*s, 

Henry James has an illustrated article in the 
January Century on the famous French carica- 
turist, Daumier. The frontispiece of the num- 
ber is a portrait of Professor James Bryce. A 
sketch of Professor Bryce's life accompanies 
the portrait. 

The pad calendar of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, is the most convenient 
desk calendar for 1890 that has yet been issued. 
The portable stand contains a pen-rack and a 
pencil-holder, and on each leaf of the pad space 
for memoranda is left. 

Boston^s new magazine. The Transatlantic^ 
in its issue of December 14, presented a fine 
portrait of Emile Zola; an extended extract 
( the first printed in this country ) from his new 
novel, "The Human Beast"; a comparative 
criticism of his early work, just republished, 
"Le Voeu d'une Morte"; and an interesting 
interview with Zola, in which he announces his 
candidacy for the French Academy. 

The Studio (New York) is now published 
every Saturday. It is the only weekly art 
journal published in America. The number for 
the first Saturday of the month will contain 
from three to five full-page supplements, con- 
sisting of etchings, photorgravures, photo- 
etchings, and photo-engravings. The other 
issues of The Studie will not be illustrated, but 
will contain a complete record of art matters at 
home and abroad. Clarence Cook will still be 
the editor, and Joseph J. Koch the publisher, of 
the magazine. 

The Philadelphia Press says that, years ago, 
when Thomas Hughes was in this country, the 
head of the house of Lippincott showed him over 
the Philadelphia establishment, the visit coming 
to an end with this contretemps: " Now, Mr. 
Hughes, I want to show you one of our greatest 
publications — *Allibone's Dictionary.* It con- 
tains some information about every author of 
any account in England and America. Now, 
let us see, for example, what it says about Mr. 
Thomas Hughes." So he turned to H., and, 
lo ! the name of the author of '* Tom Brown's 
School-Days" was- n't there. 



The Youth's Companion^ of Boston, offered 
$5,200 in prizes for short stories early in 1889, 
and it has received in response nearly six 
thousand manuscripts. The Companion has a 
circulation of nearly half a million copies. 

Henry M. Stanley has sold his forthcoming 
book to the Sampson Low publishing firm, of 
London, for $200,000. 

Thomas S. Collier has just published a col- 
lection of his poems, entitled " Song Sprays." 

Manuscripts of new books by Homer Greene 
and Nathan Haskell Dole were destroyed in 
the Thanksgiving-day fire which burned out 
the Boston office of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Belford Company is preparing a " New 
Encyclopaedia of American Biography," which 
will represent the men and women of the 
present day, as well as those of the past. The 
editor of the work is James R. Gilmore 
("Edmund Kirk"). 

Walter Besant's new novel is to appear in 
Harper's Bazar, under the title of " Armorel 
of Lyonesse." 

Mrs. Haggard, of Bradenham, the mother of 
Rider Haggard, lately died at the age of sixty- 
nine. She was an accomplished woman, of 
literary tastes, and was known as the author of 
two volumes of verse. One of these was a tale 
of the Afghan war. 

Robert Carter, the New York publisher, died 
December 28. 

Charlotte M. Yonge, the historical writer, is 
now engaged upon her one hundred and first 
book. f 

The wife of Edgar Saltus has sued for a 
divorce. 

The Christmas Puck is full of fun in letter- 
press and picture. 

Sun and Shade for December has eight fine 
photogravures, among them being " The Ma- 
donna of the Angels," by W. Bourguereau; 
" Finding of the Saviour in the Temple," by 
William Holman Hunt ; " Christ Walking on the 
Sea," by Charles Francis Jalabert ; " The Last 
Supper," by Leonardo da Vinci ; and " Christ 
Leaving the Prajtorium," by Paul Gustave 
Dor(5. 
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The Globe^ of Toronto, Canada's most in- 
fluential daily publication, will move, in the 
course of a few weeks, from the building which 
it has occupied for nearly sixty years into 
temporary quarters. Its ancient habitation is 
to be demolished, to make way for the widen- 
ing of Victoria street, and The Globe Printing 
Company has purchased an extensive King- 
street frontage, adjoining the old site, upon 
which it is intended to erect a magnificent 
eight-story structure. 

ColUge and School is a bright new monthly 
published at Utica, N. Y., by F. G. Barry, the 
energetic publisher of the Richfield News and 
other successful summer resort papers. The 
new monthly, of which two numbers have been 
published, is bright, crisp, and sparkling, and 
it fijls a field which other educational papers 
have left unoccupied. Its editors are F. G. 
Barry, Clinton Scollard, William H. Hayne, and 
M. B. Hedges, and they want brief, pointed 
articles on educational topics, and entertaining 
reminiscences of school or college life. College 
and School deserves success. 

Kate Field's Washington is a bright new 
weekly published at the capital. 

The Art Stationer (Philadelphia) changes 
its name to The Industrial Arts yournaly a 
title more strictlv indicative of the field it 
occupies. 

At least ninety-nine per cent, of the men who 
write for the New York Sun believe that their 
eminent associate, Mayo W. Hazeltine, is editor 
of the New York Ledger, Some of them base 
their belief upon the news and notes column 
of The Writer. A re|>orter who dabbles in 
real fiction, as distinguished from his regular 
work, sent a story to the Ledger the other day, 
having addressed the envelope and the sup- 
plicatory note to Mr. Hazeltine. The next day 
the envelope was returned to his desk with this 

note written across the face: "For Mr. , 

Editorial Rooms, The Sun : I have absolutely 
nothing to do with the editorship of the New 
York Ledger. M. W. H." The reporter there- 
upon took the story to Frederick Bonner, who 
said that it was proving as diflicult to make the 
truth known in this matter as to make a river 
fiow up hill. 



Wisdom and Wit, a new monthly to be 
published in Detroit, is planned to be ''a 
journal of practical aid, useful knowledge, and 
wholesome amusement." T. J. Allen & Co. 
are to be its publishers. 

Lorenzo Griswold, a manufacturer, of Gris- 
woldville, Mass., is the author of the story 
** Priest and Puritan," published by Brentano. 

The Illustrated American, a twenty-four page 
weekly, will make its first appearance in New 
York and Chicago February i. It is promised 
that the illustrations shall be of the best (as 
they should be, considering that the price is to 
be ten dollars a year), and that each number 
shall contain a colored supplement. William 
S. Walsh will be the editor. Baron C. de Grimm 
the art director, and Maurice Minton the busi- 
ness manager. 

The Canadian Bibliographer is a new 
monthly eighteen-page paper, the special object 
of which is to help collectors of Canadian 
books. The second number contains a portrait 
and sketch of the career of Sir William Dawson, 
and, among other things, has a list of recent 
Canadian books. Griffin & Kidner, Hamilton, 
Ontario, are the publishers. 

Stepniak, the Russian author and revolu- 
tionist, is coming to America before long. 

Miss Broughton generally allows three or 
four years to elapse between her novels. Her 
new story, "Alas!" will be the opening serial 
for Temple Bar for this year. 

Captain Andrew Haggard, the brother of 
Rider Haggard, is about to publish his first 
novel. It is called " Dodo and I," and de- 
scribes scenes in the Abyssinian war. 

Bates Torrey, of Portland, Me., who has 
contributed several valuable articles to The 
Writer, has won the prize offered by the 
Shorthand Review, of Chicago, for the best 
essay on "Office Shorthand and Typewriting." 
A portrait and sketch of Mr. Torrey appear in 
the January number of the Phonographic 
World, of New York, and a sample of his 
shorthand notes is reproduced in the December 
number of the Metropolitan Stenographer, of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Torrey 's " Practical T^'pc- 
writing " is having a large sale. 
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George E. Woodberry, whose biography of 
Poe gave him a substantial reputation, since it 
was the only satisfactory life of the poet that 
had been produced, has in press at Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.'s a volume of verse, entitled 
" The North Shore Watch." 

The real name of " Marie Corelli," the author 
of several successful novels, is Minnie Mackay, 
and she is the daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
the writer. 

Edward A. Freeman, the English historian, 
is short, but stout and robust, with a " well-fed, 
roast-beef-eating appearance " ; he wears a long, 
white, patriarchal beard, which is his especial 
pride. 

Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Charlestown, has become one 
of the editors of The Watchman. 

" Lucas Malet," the English novelist, is one 
of Charles Kingsley's daughters. Her real 
name is Mrs. Harrison. 

The New York newspaper writer whom the 
public knows as " Bab " is Mrs. Mallon, the 
widow of an Irish gentleman. She was a rebel, 
and is still fond of the gray. 

Edgar Allan Poe, of Baltimore, a relative of 
the poet, is captain of the Princeton foot-ball 
team. 

The Methodist Book Concern, which was 
established in New York eighty-five years ago, 
to care for the literary interests of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, is about to move into a 
new building at Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street, which it has erected for itself at a cost 
of $1,000,000. The Concern is the most pros- 
perous publishing hduse in America. It started 
in Philadelphia, on a borrowed capital of $600, 
in 1789. In 1809 it was removed to New York. 
It now has branches in most of the principal 
cities of the country, with annual sales from the 
books and papers amounting to more than 
$1,500,000. Since 1836 the Concern has made 
a clear profit of $4,000,000, in addition to which 
it has paid $2,000,000 to the various depart- 
ments of the church by order of the general 
conference. On one occasion it suffered the 
heaviest embezzlement ever known in the pub- 
lishing trade without special inconvenience. 



The words folio, quarto, octavo, and duo- 
decimo have ceased to possess any specific 
meaning. The associated librarians of Great 
Britain have agreed to define them as follows : — 



SIZE. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



SIZE IN 
INCHES. 

Large folio La. fol Over 18 

Folio Fol Be'ow 18 

Small folio Sm. fol Below 13 

Large quarto Large 4to Below 1 5 

Quarto 4to Below 1 1 

Small quarto Sm. 4to Below 8 

Large octavo La. 8vo Below 11 

Octavo 8vo ...Below 9 

Small octavo Sm. 8vo Below 8 

Duodecimo i2mo Below 8 

Decimo octavo i8mo Is 6 

Minimo Mo Below 6 

Thomas Hardy has written a new novel, with 
the queer title of " The Melancholy Hussar." 
The scenes are set in the England of George 
III. 

E. L. Bynner, the author of " Agnes Surriage " 
and " The Begum's Daughter," is the librarian 
of the Law Library of Boston. Arlo Bates says 
of him in College and School that he is fond of 
nature and of flowers, a wholesome and sane 
man, with a certain out-door air about him that 
is refreshing. This is something rare in this 
country, for it can hardly be doubted that the 
majority of our novelists have no particular 
liking for nature other than human. 

The little book published by the Putnarns 
under the title " How to Cook Wives " is noted 
by the Chicago Herald under the title " How to 
Cork Wines." Evidently the compositor could 
not believe his eyes. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser has 
discovered the most popular writer in America, 
judged by the distribution of his works. J. W. 
Buel, says the Advertiser^hdis written fourteen 
books, the aggregate circulation of which 
exceeds two million and a half of copies. His 
works are all of a religious or philosophical 
nature, and are sold on the subscription plan. 
The most popular is his "Beautiful Story," 
which has reached a sale within only 3,000 of 
600,000 copies in less than two years. His last 
two works, "The Living World" and "The 
Story of Man," have both gone beyond 250,000 
copies each, and are endorsed by Mr. Gladstone 
and Bismarck. During 1888, Mr. Buel's royal- 
ties amounted to $33,000, and this year they 
will exceed $50,000. 
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AN AUTHOR'S CONFESSION. 



An honest confession, they say, is good for 
the soul. Perhaps my literary confession will 
be good for the bodies and minds of some 
persons in these days of almost universal 
authorship. A long and varied experience as 
author and editor has taught me many things 
that are learned only in that dearest of all 
schools — the school of experience. A sarcastic 
American poet once wrote these lines : — 

*' O land of lads, and liberty, and dollars, 
O nation first in schools and last in scholars, 
Where few are ignorant, yet none excel. 
Where peasants read and statesmen scarcely spell." 

Sarcasm is not always truthful. Horace is the 



most delightful of Latin writers, but he is not 
the most truthful. Pope was the most polished 
poet of his age, but he sometimes sacrificed 
truth to point, and honesty to brilliancy. At 
the time when the above-quoted lines were 
written, America still possessed Irving, Emer- 
son, Prescott, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, 
and others of lesser note, forming a group of 
contemporary men of letters unsurpassed by 
any nation on earth. I mention these writers 
because some of them, and others, American 
and English, were my literary masters, when, 
after leaving college, I became master of my 
own studies. 

At college my head was stuffed with 
ancient learning, and my heart with Pagan 
sentiments directly at variance with the civil- 
ization of my age and country. With inherited 
literary tastes, I determined, at the age of 
twenty, to enter that profession which Carlyle 
says offers the noblest field for human en- 
deavor — the literary profession. I soon dis- 
covered that my " quaint and curious " college 
lore was just about as available in the American 
literary market as a handful of old Roman and 
Greek coins would be available in the meat and 
vegetable market. So I found it was necessary 
to begin my education all over — necessary to 
change my antique coins for the pure gold of 
English literature. It may seem strange, but 
it is one of those truths that are stranger than 
fiction, but at college I had never read a line 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Scott, Thackeray, Irving, 
Poe, Dickens, Hawthorne, Longfellow, or 
Tennyson. 

In order to prepare for my proposed literary 
career, I devoted two years to the study of the 
best English literature. I read all the poets, 
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from Chaucer, the first Poet Laureate, to 
Tennyson, the last. Next, I perused the his- 
torians and essayists, and made a thorough 
examination of the noble English literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Finally, six months were gpven to a careful 
perusal of contemporaneous literature, Ameri- 
can and English. 

Having instructed myself, I now generously 
determined to instruct the world. I wrote 
what I supposed to be a masterly article on 
the "Grandeur of Human Destiny," and sent 
it to a leading New York magazine. At the 
end of three weeks my article was returned 
with a letter which I thought cruel at the time, 
but which I now know was kind. The editor 
said my article showed much reading, but little 
original thought ; that my style was too diffuse, 
and he advised me to practice composition for 
at least a year without any view to publica- 
tion, but simply to acquire a clear, pointed 
style. 

My first literary effort was not encouraging. 
I was disappointed, but not crushed. After 
thinking over the matter, I concluded that the 
editor was right, and determined to follow his 
kindly advice. But as my young and enthu- 
siastic hopes for immediate and splendid 
literary success had vanished, I decided to 
study shorthand as a means of present support 
while toiling up the steep and thorny path of 
literature. I spent four hours a day over that 
art which Roman emperors loved to study, the 
art in which Dr. Johnson was deeply interested, 
and which gave Charles Dickens his first start 
in literature. When I had acquired a speed 
of 1 20 words a minute, I thought it was time to 
make shorthand pay. I had read of Thackeray 
reclining on a sofa and dictating " Pendennis " 
to an amanuensis, and it occurred to me that 
such a position with some distinguished literary 
man would suit me. I wrote to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and stated my case. The 
genial Autocrat sent me a kind and charac- 
teristic answer, in which his advice was : 
"Write something for the best paper and 
magazine you can get into: keep to one signa- 
ture, and you will be found out by a public 
which is always ready to pay the highest price 
for almost every kind of literary talent." 



Just about this time I saw an advertisement 
in a Philadelphia newspaper asking for contri- 
butions to a magazine. I ofiFered my services. 
The editor answered that he wanted critical 
and historical essays, for which he would pay 
one dollar a printed page, each article limited 
to ten pages. This was not a very munificent 
ofiEer, but it was a beginning, and I determined 
to accept it. My first contribution was an 
essay on " Ancient and Modem Civilization.*' 
After continuing this literary drudgery for 
several months, I obtained employment upon 
the National Quarterly Review upon the same 
terms per page, but with the privilege of 
extending my articles to twenty pages. At the 
end of six months I had made eighty-five 
dollars by my work for both of these periodi- 
cals. This was not very encouraging,' but 1 
had already learned that the road which leads to 
the flowery fields of literature is by no means a 
primrose path. I found that literature was not 
proving a bread-winning occupation. 

I had heard much of Chief Justice Chase's 
kindness to young men, and about this time I 
wrote to him soliciting his good offices in 
securing for me a position as private secretary. 
I told him I was a shorthand writer, that I 
possessed some literary ability and a great 
deal of stability. A prompt answer came, 
informing me that the chief justice's secretary 
had just resigned, and that I could have the 
place, provided I could furnish strong letters 
as to character, the position being a confidential 
one. I went to Washington, amply fortified 
with the necessary letters, and obtained the 
position. The salary was large and the work 
light, affording me plenty of time for literary 
occupation. The chief justice interested him- 
self in my affairs, and introduced me by letter 
to the editor of one of the great New York dailies, 
and in person to the editor of one of the small 
Washington weeklies, both of whom engaged 
my services. During two years I wrote occa- 
sionally for the two journals, and realized a 
little less than five hundred dollars. During 
the first winter of my residence in Washington 
a prominent statesman died. The chief justice 
kindly dictated some interesting secret history 
of the war in which the dead statesman had 
played a conspicuous part, — he had been a 
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colleague of Mr. Chase's in the cabinet, — and 
these memoranda were worked up into a maga- 
zine article and sent to a well-known monthly. 
It was just what the editor wanted, and just 
in time for the next number. This was the 
beginning of a very profitable acquaintance, and 
during the next year I wrote several articles 
for this magazine. 

Let me say one word here to contributors. 
It was said of the Duke of Marlborough that it 
was more agreeable to be refused a favor by 
him than to have one granted by any other 
person. What a capital editor the hero of 
Blenheim would have made ! As a rule, con- 
tributors are an unreasonable lot. They think 
they know how to edit a paper or a magazine 
better than the editor, and if their "pieces " are 
declined, they break the commandments on 
his head, and would, if they dared, break their 
sticks over his back. I have had articles 
returned that cost me much thought and labor. 
I was naturally disappointed, but* I did not 
write insulting letters to the editor who de- 
clined them. My own experience has taught 
me that editors themselves are the best judges 
of what they want. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of an article is not always a test of its 
merit, or want of merit. One of my most 
successful contributions ( " The Baltimore Bona- 
partes " ) was declined by a magazine to which 
I had most frequently contributed, and accepted 



by another, to which I was, at the time, a 
perfect stranger. 

I sold the copyright of my " Life of Edgar A. 
Poe " for three hundred dollars. Fifteen edi- 
tions have been published. My " Life and 
Letters of Madame Bonaparte " was published 
on the ro)ralty plan ; that is, I received ten per 
cent, of the retail price after the first thousand 
was disposed of. Four editions were called 
lor in one month, for which I received one 
hundred and seventy-two dollars, only a few 
dollars more than I have received for a single 
article in Harper* s Magazine. The book was 
republished in England, and three editions 
were published there, for which I was paid 
twenty dollars. It was translated into French, 
and an edition published in Paris, for which I 
received nothing. 

In spite of many disappointments, I have 
persevered in following the literary vocation, 
and I can say now that I have sometimes more 
work than I can do without trespassing upon 
much-needed rest and recreation. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that literary novices 
should not expect to be paid handsomely for 
crude articles. It is necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship to literature, for few authors, 
like Byron, wake up and find themselves 
famous. 

Eugene Z. Didier. 
Baltimore, Md. 



A WRITER'S STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 



I have lately had a strange experience in my 
literary work. I wrote a child's story, such as 
I thought had never entered the brain of 
another writer. I was sure, at any rate, that I 
bad never read a similar tale, and believed it 
impossible that any one else had come across 
one of the kind. Then I laid the manuscript 
away, intending to correct and copy it when the 
expressions used had been forgotten. In the 
mean time, I happened to pick up a weekly 
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be read by the writer o£ this effusion, she 
would have every reason to infer that I had 
purloined her thoughts. It is possible that the 
two stories were written at about the same time. 
Is it probable that the mind of that writer and 
my own could have exerted any influence, the 
one upon the other .^ And because we have 
written so nearly alike, must my story, in which 
I found unusual satisfaction, go for naught.^ 



Or ought I to publish it and run the risk of 
being called a plagiarist 1 

It is becoming quite the fashion nowadays 
to be accused of plagiarism, and if the greater 
lights endure the accusation uncomplainingly, 
I suppose the lesser lights have no title to 
murmur. 

S, yennie Smith, 

Astoria, N. Y. 



DIALECT SPELLING. 



" Dialect " stories seem to be very popular at 
present — among editors, at least. But there 
18 a difiFerence between dialect and bad spelling. 
Mr. Cable's work in " Dr. Sevier," for instance, 
is dialect writing of the highest type. It is an 
attempt, and a very successful one, to express 
by combinations of letters the actual sounds 
supposed to be made by the speakers. If Mr. 
Cable's combinations are pronounced as they 
naturally would be pronounced by a fairly-well- 
educated person, it will be found, I think, that 
the peculiarities of Irish and German speakers 
( to take the most familiar examples ) are re- 
produced with a fidelity which will probably 
surprise the experimenter. 

Turn from this to the average humorous 
paragraph in which an Irishman or a German 
^ores, and read it aloud with whatever mouth- 
.ings and facial contortions may suggest them- 
selv-ifs. Will your audience accept your per- 
formai>ce as a life-like representation of any 
actual Iris^Uunan or German ? Not unless you 
boldly refuse ^^o follow copy, and pronounce the 
words suggestea\as you have heard them pro- 
nounced by some tcral Celt or Teuton. Ordi- 
nary dialect writing appeals merely to the eye, 
indeed, and its rules seem to be conventional 
or traditional. Really good Wi:>rk, such as that 
of Mr. Cable above referred' .^o, frequently 
surprises the reader by its apparentV^alseness. 
It must be read aloud to be appreciated.^ 

For the purposes of the paragrapher and this 
listless reader, the conventional forms of bao^ 



spelling, with their trade marks of ** Begorra ** 
and " Ach ! Himmel ! " are perhaps as satis- 
factory as a more elaborate system, but the 
writer of dialect stories should aim at a correct 
representation of nature, and should add to per- 
sonal acquaintance with the dialect a careful 
study of the phonetic value of combinations of 
letters as used in the figured pronunciation of 
the best dictionaries. 

There is one style of "dialect " writing that 
is particularly offensive to me. I mean that 
style in which only a few words are misspelled, 
and those so spelled as to represent exactly the 
actual sounds of the words as pronounced by a 
correct speaker. "Sez" for says, "duz" for 
does, " trooly " for trucly, " shure " for sure, 
and " laff " for laugh may strike the unthinking 
reader as very funny when they occur in the 
remarks of Deacon Elisha SnifiHcinorMike Mc- 
Coy; but what possible excuse has the writer 
for not employing the same eccentric spelling 
in the speeches of Lord Percy Stanley Pem- 
broke and the soft murmurings of Miss Gladys 
Tremilyan ? Of course, the fact that the illit- 
erate or dialect speaker pronounces certain 
words correctly should not exempt those words 
from phonetic spelling, if all the rest of the 
speaker's words are spelled phonetically ; but it 
is not at all uncommon to see " dialect " speeches 
besprinkled with "sez," "laff," and the like, 
and yet ignoring really characteristic mispro- 
nunciations. By the way, I notice that Thack- 
eray, quoting the well-known Hibernian addition 
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to the statement that one mao is as good as 
another, writes — "and sometimes a great dale 
bctther." He spells deal "dale," because the 
Irishman pronounces it as if spelled in that way ; 
but he does not spell great " grate," because, 
although the Irishman pronounces it as if so 
spelled, every one else does the same. 

Good dialect work is not merely amusing, but 
very instructive ; but when such obvious blun- 
ders as those which I have pointed out are 
found in the rendering of familiar dialects the 
reader is apt to put little confidence in the cor- 
rectness of the representations of unfamiliar 
ones, and thus the elaborate false spelling fails 
of attaining its most important object. But the 
worst of it is that not all readers are critical or 
sceptical, and careless or ignorant attempts at 
dialect writing may therefore give rise to very 



incorrect notions of unfamiliar dialects. The 
American reader, for example, can detect the 
falseness of American dialect as represented in 
English books, but the average English reader, 
J suppose, takes the caricature for a photograph 
from life. 

" In a very critical search through the rural 
as well as the cultivated districts, by two ani- 
mated American tourists," says Mrs. John 
Sherwood in a recent article, "no American 
has yet been found who says * Britisher.* . . . 
That is a legend coming down to the English- 
man from his grandfathers, and dates back to 
the Revolution." I wonder how many of us 
have been betrayed into similar errors by care- 
less writers ! 

L. B, Fletcher. 

Marlborough, N. Y. 



AMERICAN DIALECT. 



America is the assembly room of all nations, 
and the commingling of races has resulted in a 
curious and wonderful maze of English dialects. 
Consequently, while pure classic English is the 
medium of subjective expression, voicing a 
writer*s own higher sentiments, the recognition 
of these various dialects in our literature be- 
comes an imperative necessity. They are here, 
they are a matter of history, they always will 
exist ; and whatever may be the inability of some 
curiously-constituted minds to grasp the value 
of their human portrayal, they are the richest 
source of supply for a graphic pen. If the 
vicious contempt of some finical writers for the 
homely language and idioms of dialect were to 
influence the literature of America, there would 
be no room for the presentation of character in 
novel or drama ; no color, no individuality, no 
k>cal tone, in any of the writings of the day. 
Nothing would be left but dry, scientific state- 
ment and ideal poetic imagery, unattractive in a 
popular way or to students of character and 
language, who find dialect an important adjunct, 



improving the purity of speech by observation 
of its defects in others. The dialects build up 
the vigor of a language, as the coral insect, in- 
significant in itself, builds and constantly adds 
to the beautiful formations of the coral reefs and 
islands in the sea. Dialectic literature records 
and preserves the customs, manners, sayings, 
eccentricities, and superstitions of races, classes, 
and localities in their own peculiarities of idiom, 
accent, and pronunciation. Nothing can be 
stronger in educative purpose and effect, no 
peculiar character can be pictured so well as in 
its own dialect. The history of human nature 
is infinite, and infinitely entertaining and instruc- 
tive, and literature must present a complete 
drama, rather than a single character, in order 
that future generations may receive a correct 
impress of our age. Otherwise the history of 
the present time would seem like a description 
of a dress parade among soldiers, with none of 
the incidents of camp life, or of Sunday clothes 
among citizens, with nothing said of their daily 
garb and life; or like driving a stranger OTer 
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the superb streets of a city and keeping from 
his inspection the nether side and the curious 
comers. Gazing across the wide fields of 
Human Nature from our observatory of charac- 
ter study, we see the great soul and wizard eyes 
of Dickens peering along the by-ways, and 
across the hedgerows, and into the hovels, seek- 
ing the gems of human sentiment, all the brighter 
for their plain setting; and we see him reaching 
deeper down into our sympathies and apprecia- 
tion than any living writer. We see the nov- 
els and plays of the time all dealing with the 
Tarieties of human character and dialect. We 
see such artists as Eggleston, Harte, Carleton, 
and Riley recognizing the beauty of lowly life, 
of the "old-fashioned roses" and "the stubble 
in the furries preachin' sermons to us." No 
" jours " need try their 'prentice hands here — 
their field is obituary and album poetry. It is 
only when the highest literary skill is attained 
that dialect and humor may be successfully at- 
tempted. Humor is as intellectual a quality as 
argument, as pure as poetry, and as strong and 
brilliant as both. Is it any wonder that culti- 
vated people intensely enjoy dialect delineation, 
or that it vividly impresses people who are un- 
appreciative of artistic and poetic effects pro- 
duced by the ordinary methods? To make 
merry — here is the index of happiness. What 
if we had to endure eternally the tomb-like gloom 
and silence of a deep forest, however sweet 
and grand its seclusion ! We need sunshine, 
sparkling leaves, rippling waters, chirping birds ! 
These are the humor of nature ! We need more 
cheering humor even than poetry, that our 
cheeks may not blanch, our eyes grow dim, and 
our hair bleach before their time ! The fool 
may sometimes cut a grotesque figure in litera- 
ture, but he is like the flash of the sabre, the bird- 
note of the woods, the wave-motion of the sea ; 
and if a vigorous American literature is to live 
and grow, the red blood in its arteries must be 
drawn from the comic channels of life. So it is 
naere stupidity on the part of critics to attack 
that which " gives the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure." 

Yet they claim that dialects do not exist, 
or that the common school is obliterating 
t^^ ! They do not know hupaan nature, they 
4o not understand the action of the great 



undercurrents, which are constantly washing 
away and pickiqg up particles from one place 
in the bed which underlies the great human 
sea, and dropping them into another place. 
This is the work of the dialects. Why, 
every man we meet has his own manner- 
ism, and is a dialect speaker to some extent. 
From the very fountain-head of English we 
have the most eccentric pronunciation, that of 
the Johnny Bull, but " It*s Henglish, ye knaw." 
The Scotchman greets us with his broad " Are 
ye weel, mon .'* " the Irishman with " The top av 
the marning to yez ! " the Frenchman smiles a 
"Ver' fine day, m'sieur," the Italian pleads 
" Nice-a banana, five-a-cent," and the Chinaman 
cries in his bland way, " 'Lo ! gittee washee to- 
moUow ! " Among the natives we have the 
Yankee twang of " How de dew ? " and " Con- 
sarn ye ! " the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Hoo- 
sier dialect of the Middle States, the Cracker 
dialect of the South, which dates from " befo' 
the war, sah," the negro, the Creole, resem- 
bling both French and negro, the Mexican- 
Spanish lingo, the Indian's " How .^" and the 
Western dialect of Bret Harte, and the cowboys 
and miners, who challenge your honesty with 
" Put it thar, stranger ! " The street Arab pre- 
sents still another variety, which, however, is 
mostly slang, and slang is not dialect. Robert 
Mclntyre speaks in one of his poems even of 
" the dialect words of nesting birds." Every child 
babbles in dialect, and little Bob, seeing a blue- 
bird on the fence, cries out to his sister, " Oh, 
Lula, tum see zis 'ittle bird wis a boo apern on ! " 
Some of the daintiest poetry we have presents 
the sweet, lisping speech and wondrous-wise 
sayings of children. 

There is a wide variety even in anyone class. 
There is a marked difference in the accent of 
the cultivated German and the broad speech of 
the wooden-shoed " Dutchman " who greets you 
with " How you vos ? Dot's my Kotareena ! " 
of the dignified Hebrew, and the second-hand- 
clothing Jew who whines " My tear frient, dot 
coat was shoost so good like a new von ! " The 
North Carolina negro of Thomas Nelson Page's 
" Meh Lady " has a different brogue from Uncle 
Remus and the Mississippi negro. A writer ia 
Science says : " Negro usage abounds with lin- 
guistic cusiosities, obsolescent idioms, twists 
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and turns descended from the Elizabethan or 
Jacobin settlers, and is rich with the stratified 
folk-lore of ages, enamelled with flowers of 
African parentage, replete with scraps of cus- 
tom and myth, which might throw light 
on the prehistoric period in the life of 
nations/* 

The Hoosier dialect is the outgrowth of all 
dialects. Northern and southern Indiana are 
as unlike in character as Massachusetts and 
Texas. Southern Indiana was originally set- 
tled mostly by people from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina; while northern 
Indiana is in the bed of a great living stream, 
which flows from New York and New England 
and loses itself in the great Northwest. The 
dialects are radically opposed, but there is a 
blending of the two, which we term the " Hoo- 
sier," common to this whole central group of 
states, separate localities, of course, having their 
characteristic words and accents. It is to be 
readily seen that this dialect is too broad and 
great for any one writer to preempt the field 
and occupy it alone. Hoosier country life 
forms a rich source for a literature within itself. 
Its treasures are inexhaustible, its lines change 
at every turn, it melts into the sweetest song, 
and flows nearest our hearts. It is the fashion 
in literary circles to make a classic of the Scotch 
dialect, but when the writers of the Hoosier 
can once agree on a uniform spelling, which 
should be simplified as much as possible, it will 



become not only a fashion, but a fixture in 
American literature. 

I sometimes regard prose as a waste of space. 
In writing verse one instinctively rejects all 
that is not vital to the artistic development of 
the theme, — he crystallizes, — while in prose 
writing a great deal of commonplace verbiage 
is admitted. Such prose is ephemeral; but 
poetry, whether in verse or prose, is eternal. 
Verse and rhyme are pleasing to the ear because 
they are inspiring to the soul. Here is the 
reason why dialect verse is more attractive than 
dialect prose. It may not be poetry at all, for 
dialect writing is essentially dramatic rather 
than poetic. True poetry is usually on the 
mountain peaks, and not in "Hoosier'HoUer." 
It is not a question of poetry, but of the widest 
appreciation, and its resultant good in the les- 
sons we can teach. " The proper study of man- 
kind is man," and this is greater than poetry. 
The study of dialect forms and phrases is as 
proper in a poem as in a novel or a play. The 
poetic form is also instinctively adopted in por- 
traying the beauty and tenderness of character 
and sentiment which are often found associated 
with ignorance and uncultivated manners. It 
is in this inherent meaning or quality that the 
poetry of dialect is to be sought, and not in the 
mode of expression, which is necessarily and 
purposely crude and ill-favored. 

Richard Lew Dawson. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



HINTS ON CORRESPONDENCE. 



To any one whose business correspondence 
is at all extensive, system is a necessity. I am 
going to ofiEer here a few hints from my own 
experience, not so much for the sake of dis- 
seminating any particular plan as to draw forth 
hiots from others. 

All letters belong to one of two classes : they 
require a reply or they do not. The latter 
gemerally find their way to^the waste-basket at 
ooee, which is one decisive step toward simpli- 



fying matters. Letters that require a reply 
may themselves form two classes : ( a ) those 
that demand immediate attention, ( b ) those that 
do not. I attend to the former on the date of 
receipt ; for the latter I have made it a custom 
to set apart a certain time on Monday. Hence 
arrears are out of the question. 

Now for a bit of system. When I read a 
letter I jot down on the left-hand end of the 
envelope a few long-hand notes touching upon 
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the necessary reply. Here before me is a letter 
well calculated to illustrate. It is long, — of 
four hundred words, perhaps, — and among con- 
siderable unimportant matter there are two 
points requiring my attention. My correspond- 
ent requests me to return to him two manu- 
scripts, and also desires information concern- 
ing a certain Mr. Blank. As I need not reply 
to this letter until Monday, I write on the 
envelope : — 

MSS. of " Fanfulla " and " Bear Hunter's Return." Mr. Blank. 

This saves me another reading of those four 
hundred words. 

Here is another illustrative letter. It is 
nearly fifteen hundred words in length, and con- 
tains much that is of importance. I jot down ona 
bit of paper as I read every point that I need 
consider in my reply. When I have finished my 



reading I have at hand a skeleton-sketch of the 
entire letter. On this I form my reply. I know 
that a certain head-official in the Cunard com- 
pany made it a custom to mark in his corre- 
spondence received all important passages with 
red ink or colored pencil, which likewise saved 
a second reading. Having replied to a letter, I 
write across the envelope (for example) 
" Answered Jan. 20, 1890." Such letters I file 
away. As we all have definite opinions 
as to how long to save old letters, I will 
not venture my own. What letters I do keep 
bear a memorandum which proves that I 
have not neglected an important business 
matter. 

The method is simple, requires no time, and 
proves its own usefulness. 

Thomas Tapper, 

Canton, Mass. 



THE OVERWHELMED EDITOR. 



fn my opinion, we have all heard quite 
enough, and to spare, of the gasping editor 
struggling to keep his miserable head above an 
ever-rising tide of manuscripts. He has been 
so often pictured as standing upon the dark 
verge of insanity, driven thereto by the merci- 
less fiood of unsolicited articles, that many 
innocent writers both fear and pity him. With 
Spartan fortitude, he stays at his post of duty, 
one weary hand repelling the rubbish which 
would gorge his fair pages, the other culling 
from the mass the rarely-found gems which 
each week or month dazzle and charm the 
public eye. 

Those of us who, like the writer, have been 
editors, or who have enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of such literary connoisseurs, 
know that the above figure is a little too heroic. 
Business methods, not sentiment, prevail in 
both the editorial and the counting room. 
Editing is, or should be, an editors sole busi- 
ness. Why should he not attend to it ? He is 
paid in hard cash for what he does, usually 
well paid, too, and he works no harder 



than do many thousands of professional 
drudges, clerks, and penny-a-liners, who 
toil in obscurity for their daily bread, and 
neither expect nor get any s)rmpathetic butter 
with it. 

I am not writing about newspaper editors, 
nor of the wild-eyed pen-men compelled by 
stern necessity to grapple with the duties o£ 
editor, publisher, proof-reader, typesetter, 
office boy, and so on. Such really deserve 
commiseration, though, as a rule, they are a 
merry, devil-may-care set enough. But such as 
they are not overwhelmed with manuscripts, 
good or bad. It is only the literary weekly or 
monthly of national renown whose editors are 
supposed to grow round-shouldered beneatk 
the weight of thousands of contributions, of 
which they can possibly use but the merest 
fraction. In reality, those editors bother their 
precious heads very little about the daily inun- 
dation. Manuscripts may come and manuscripts 
'nay go, and they never see half or nine-tenths 
of them. Even th« editor^s letters are usually 
first opened and read by an amanuensis, who 
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throws most of them into the waste-basket, 
replies to a few, and hands still fewer to the 
gem-selector of the establishment. The unso- 
licited manuscripts are turned over to the tender 
mercies of a " reader." . The labor of this indi- 
vidual seldom drives him to an insane asylum. 
Most manuscripts receive but a brief inspection, 
as there is no denying that about all of them 
may be safely assigned to one of three classes ; 
the slip-shod, the drivelling, and those that are 
well done, but are unsuited to that particular 
periodical. 

What really agitates the gray matter in the 
editor's brain is not the deluge of worthless 
manuscripts, but the question, "What can I 
secure that is bright, and rare, and attractive .'* " 
With all his efforts, the literary jewels which he 
solicits from famous writers are not so re- 
markably brilliant as he would fain have them 
appear. But big names sell the paper, or 
the magazine, and we cannot blame the editor 
if he gives the preference to a good article or 



story by a noted author, thereby shutting out a 
manuscript which is equally good, but which 
comes from a comparatively unknown pen. 

So, unaffected by those who are said to be 
worrying him to his grave before his appointed 
time, the editor, like other busy men and 
women, does his work, gets his pay, and is, as 
the world goes, fairly happy and contented. Of 
course, he has his " peaked trials," one of which 
is the pertinacious, would-be contributor who 
mixes up charity with business, and begs that 
his manuscript be accepted in order that some 
poor-house or other may be cheated of its legiti- 
mate prey. But unless the editor is bilious, or 
dyspeptic, or weak-nerved, which may fre- 
quently be the case, he will be the first to 
assure you that he needs no sympathy. If you 
must pity some literary unfortunate, let it be 
always and only the obscure worker, whose 
manuscripts, whenever and wherever they are 
sfent, are invariably "declined with thanks." 

Santa Clara, Calif. Charles Robert Marker, 



AN OBJECTIONABLE EXPRESSION. 



May I ask why the correspondents of 
The Writer insist on using the expression 
*'«<?/// de plufne^^^ instead of "pen-name," or 
the proper French equivalent," nom de gtierre'^ ? 
In the March number I notice (p. 65) that it 
occurs in two communications, and the fact that 
I find it used officially in a recent announce- 
ment by one of the most largely circulated 
journals in Boston, makes me, incline to the 
conclusion that it may be considered good 
"Bostonese." It certainly is not French. When 
last in Paris, in 1884, I picked up an amusing 
pamphlet by a French teacher, who mercilessly 
ridiculed such expressions, and the use by 
English and American writers of words like 
''locale'' and ''morale,'' for "local" and 
"moral," — the adjective for the noun. He was 
also especially severe on people who talk about 
subjects being "on the carpet," as if "surle 



tapis" meant floor-carpet, whereas the "tapis" 
referred to is the green baize that in France 
invariably covers official tables. " Sur le tapis," 
therefore, means " on the table," and not " on 
the carpet." 

But why, as in the present instance, use 
French names at all when there are Ensrlish 
synonyms that every one can understand.'* It 
only sets young writers to playing with edge 
tools, the use of which they may not fully 
understand. " Pen-name " is, in my humble 
opinion, far and away a better expression than 
its French equivalent, "nom de guerre." As to 
" nom de plume, " it is a verbal bastard that 
should be erased from the vocabulary of every 
writer who aspires to express himself in " Eng- 
lish undefyled." 

y. Henry Hager. 
New York, N. V. % 
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Every Writer subscriber should be an 
Author subscriber, too. 



The publisher of The Writer will send, post- 
paid, to any address any book that may be 
reviewed in the magazine, or any book that may 
be desired, on receipt of the publisher's adver- 
tised price. 

The new department headed *' The Scrap 
Basket " provides a place for paragraphs for 
which there does not seem to be a place else- 
where in The Writer. For this reason, the 
department will be a useful one, and the editor 
expects that variety will be not the least of its 
many charms. 



Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. 

Three bound volumes of The Writer and 
one bound volume of The Author are now 
ready for delivery. The four volumes will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address for five dollars. 
For two dollars more, — seven dollars in all, — - 
a subscription for The Writer and The 
Author for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 



Writers who come within the scope of the 
" Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers," now in course of preparation, should 
send the required information to the editor of 
The Writer at once. It is desired that the 
Directory shall be complete, and no writer can 
afford to be omitted from the list. No charge 
of any kind is made for the insertion of a name 
and address. 

Some subscribers have asked how the index 
for the third volume of The Writer can be 
bound with the numbers for 1889, since it is 
printed in one of the regular forms of the Janu- 
ary issue of the magazine. The problem pre- 
sents no practical difficulties to the binder, but if 
any subscriber wishes, he can exchange his 
unbound numbers for a bound volume, by send- 
ing them prepaid to the publisher, with seventy- 
five cents for binding and postage. 



A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 



A means of easy inter-communication be- 
tween writers, editors, and publishers has long 
been needed. To supply this need, the editor 
of The Writer has undertaken to compile a 
" Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers," which will be published at the 
earliest possible day. No charge whatever will 
be made for the insertion of names and addresses 
in this Directory, the usefulness of which, par- 
ticularly to editors and publishers who wish to 
communicate with writers, will be evident at a 
glance. 

The desire of the editor is to make the 
Directory as nearly complete as possible, but 
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the army of minor writers is so great that it 
will be necessary to limit the number of ad- 
dresses in some reasonable way. It has been 
thought best, therefore, to include in the first 
edition only the names of writers who have had 
a contribution printed in some one of the lead- 
ing magazines or weekly periodicals during the 
last five years, or who have had a book pub- 
lished within the last ten years. Writers who 
are included in either of these classes are 
requested to send at once to the editor of The 
Writer the following items of information : — 

( I. ) Name of writer. 

(2.) Present residence. 

( 3. ) Permanent business address. 

( 4. ) Literary specialty. 

(5.) Titles of principal articles or books 
printed, and dates of publication. 

This information should be sent promptly, 
for the Directory has been for some time in 
preparation, and its publication will not be long 
delayed. 

The editor of the Directory will be obliged, 
if, in addition, writers will send on a separate 
sheet, not for publication in tHe Directory, auto- 
biographical particulars, including date of birth, 
place of birth, parents* names, date of marriage, 
name of husband or wife, successive places of 
residence, title and date of first work printed, 
list of later works, and other such matter as 
would be suitable for publication in a " Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors," 
now in course of preparation. 

By the prompt cooperation of those who are 
interested in the matter, the early publication 
of the Directory may be secured. Editors of 
periodicals, to whom the Directory will be 
especially useful, are requested to aid in the 
compilation by sending to the editor the ad- 
dresses of contributors who do good work, but 
who may not have a national reputation. The 
more of such addresses the Directory contains, 
the greater its usefulness to editors will be. 



THE AUTHOR FOR JANUARY. 



The Author for January 15 contains: "A 
Plea for the Minor Novelist," by Fannie Aymar 
Mathews ; " Edna Lyail at Home," by Frederick 
Dolman; "Boston's Younger Writers," by Arlo 



Bates ; " The Nude in Literature," by George 
Gary Eggleston ; " Magazines and Their Gost," 
by Edward W. Bok ; " The Year's Earnings of 
a Po'et," by Edward W. Bok; "Editorial"; 
" Queries " ; " Personal Gossip about Writers " ; 
" Literary News and Notes." The writers 
about whom personal gossip is given are Amelia 
E. Barr, H. S. Edwards, Howard M. Hoke, 
Harriet M'Ewen Kimball, W. Glark Russell, 
and Gelia Thaxter. 



A POET'S PATHETIC PLEA. 



One of the best-known poets in this country 
receives from young poets so many applications 
for advice that he has had prepared a litho- 
graphed circular, of which the following is a 
true copy, names and dates, of course, being 
omitted: — 

PRIVATE. 

Your letter is received. 

For several years so much correspondence has reached me, 
from friends and strangers, that their commissions and requests, 
and even the Utters written in reply y have exhausted my time, 
forced me to abandon my professional work, and added to a 
burden of ill- health under which I have been struggling. 

It is a question whether I shall give up all my other duties, or 
pray to be excused from this labor which has forestalled them. 
Finally I have been compelled to resolve that hereafter I must 
not — 

( I.) Read any MSS. sent me, nor give advice concerning 
them. 

( 2. ) Offer any person's MSS. to an editor or publisher. 

(3.) Engage to deliver poems or addresses, upon ordmary 
occasions, before societies, etc. 

( 4. ) Respond to miscellaneous requests for service, and to 
literary and other communications not essential to my regular 
work. 

I also am under strict orders to forego the pleasure of social 
and general correspondence with my personal acquaintances. 
It is with reluctance that I have prepared this manifold letter, 
which I trust you considerately will regard as private. My 
friends will not misinterpret it, and no others can justly enter a 
complaint. Very truly yours, 



QUERIES. 



As a reporter for a Boston paper, I have 
received a credential card entitling me "to all 
courtesies extended to press representatives." 
Will you kindly tell me what they are 1 

D. s. F. 

[ A credential card does not entitle a reporter 
to ask for any courtesies excepting facilities for 
obtaining and sending news. It should not be 
used as a me?Liv?» ol ?»^c\rc\w«^ •3A\s\\'5»'^\q.xv \.<^ ^•j^'^'^'?* 
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of amusement, or free transportation, or favors 
of any kind, excepting such favors as are 
required in the ordinary course of newspaper 
work. A credential card is often useful in 
securing for a reporter the recognition which 
his work requires. It should never be used for 
any other purpose. — w. h. h.] 

What do you regard as the best writing ink 
or fluid ? I am using " Arnold's Writing Fluid." 
It moulds and often leaves an unexpected blot. 
" Carter's Ink " grows thick in the inkstand. 

R. A. B. 

[ In answer to a similar question asked in 
The Author several months ago, " Caw's 
Ink" and "Stafford's Writing Fluid" were 
especially recommended by correspondents. 
Any good ink will grow thick in the inkstand 
after a time. — w. h. h.] 

A youth wrote a multitude of articles under 
a nom de plume for country papers and college 
journals of limited circulation. He afterward 
found that some of those very sketches would 
bring fair sums from leadmg publications. 
Would the fact of their once having been in 
print be any reason for not using them again .'* 
When first used there was no copyright and no 

Eay, and none was expected. None of the papers 
y which these articles were first used had a 
circulation of more than five hundred copies. 

J- J. 

[An article once printed in a paper without 

copyright cannot be sold to anybody. — w. h. h.] 

In writing letters shall we send whole sheets 
when half sheets will do t Is it allowable to 
write letters (outside of business letters) on 
half sheets ? h. h. b. 

[ Paper and postage cost so little now that it 
seems unnecessary to be sparing with regard to 
them. Unless economy is necessary, there is 
no reason why a whole sheet should not be 
used. — w. h. h. ] 

Will you kindly suggest some book or books 
which will help one in rhyming? I should like 
a book that can be used as a book of synonyms 
is in prose composition. F. e. h. r. 

[ There are two good rhyming dictionaries, 
"Walker's Rhyming Dictionary "(price, $1.50) 
and "A Vocabulary of English Rhymes," by 
Rev. Samuel W. Barnum (price, $2.50 ). Hood's 



"Rhymester" (price, $1.00) gives a rhym- 
ing dictionary, with a valuable essay on the art 
of verse-making. A helpful book for poets, but 
in no sense a rhyming dictionary, is " The 
Science of English Verse," by Sidney Lanier 
( price, $2.00 ). The publisher of The Writer 
will send any of these books to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of the publisher's price. — 
w. h. h. ] 

I am interested in personal items, and in bits 
of history that led up to the career of such 
women as "Jenny June," Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
and others that have, by effort and genius com- 
bined, made for themselves a place m the world. 
Wfculd it be presumptuous to ask of these such 
information for publication ? m. A. o. 

[ Literary people are generally courteous to 
correspondents, and they are not generally un- 
willing to see their names mentioned in print. 
Almost any writer would probably answer any 
questions asked about his early career. — 
w. h. h.] 

( I. ) I am writing a story that is founded on 
facts, — incidents that occurred years ago. As 
I am not an artist, how can I have them illus- 
trated.'* Of course, photographs in this case 
will be out of the question. 

( 2. ) If an article is sent to a periodical at 
"usual rates," would not the editor be justified 
in printing it without paying for it, if he was not 
in the habit of paying. 

( 3. ) Which are " the four leading maga- 
zines "? 

( 4. ) Should a poem be sent to an editor, the 
same as a story, " at usual rates," or would it be 
better to specify that pay is expected "t 

I. F. M. 

[(i.) Even if an author is not an artist, he 
may often be able to suggest illustrations for 
his work, or to make rough sketches which an 
artist can work up. If he has no artist friend, 
he will be obliged to leave the matter of illus- 
trations for the editor or publisher who may 
buy his manuscript. 

(2.) An editor is no more justified in print- 
ing, without paying for it, an article offered to 
him " for sale at regular rates " than he would 
be in putting his hand in the author's pocket 
and taking out a five-dollar bill. If it is not his 
rule to pay for contributions, his plain duty is 
either to return the manuscript or to write to 
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the author, explaining the situation, and asking 
him if he is willing to allow the article to be 
printed without payment. Any reputable editor 
will do this. 

( 3. ) The Century^ Harper's Monthly, Scrib- 
ners Magazine^ and the Atlantic Monthly are 
the four leading magazines. Lippincott^s Maga- 
zine and The Cosmopolitan both have a larger 
circulation than the Atlantic, but their reputa- 
tion is not so high as that of the Boston 
monthly. 

(4. ) If the manuscript is offered "for sale at 
regular rates," the editor must know that pay- 
ment ffe expected, whether the manuscript is 
poetry or prose. — iN. h. h. ] 

(I.) Is it advisable for an author to send a 
manuscript to an editor while another, pre- 
viously accepted by the same editor, remains 
unpublished ? 

( 2. ) Does an author who is a regular con- 
tributor to a paper send stamps with each manu- 
script, or may he, when sending a manuscript 
that he is satisfied is peculiarly adapted to that 
style of paper, omit the stamps for its return .'* 
In case that stamps were omitted, might an 
-editor who had previously paid the author for 
each manuscript published, take this omission 
as signifying that the manuscript was donated ? 

N. H. P. 

[(i.) It is not wise to follow up one manu- 
script with another of the same kind until the 
first contribution has been printed. If the two 
manuscripts are dissimilar, there is no need to 
wait. 

( 2. ) A writer should invariably enclose 
stamps for the return of his manuscript, no 
matter what the circumstances may be. — 
AV. H. H. ] 

(i . ) What kinds or grades of paper do 
writers usually employ for. manuscripts, — es- 
pecially for publication in book form ? 

( 2. ) How is the author of a book assured of 
the number of copies issued by the publisher ? 

(3.) Do author and publisher enter into a 
written contract.^ Please give a form covering 
essential points. a. h. 

[ ( I . ) Typewriter manuscript is usually made 
on linen paper. For other manuscript, paper 
like that supplied by The Writer Publishing 
Company, and advertised in The Writer, is 
the best to use. 



( 2. ) An author cannot know how many copies 
of his book a publisher may issue. His only 
protection against fraud is by dealing only with 
publishers of established reputation. v 

( 3. ) Most publishers make a written con- 
tract with each author for the publication of 
his book, although, if the arrangements for 
publication have been made by letter, a contract 
is not always necessary. Ordinarily, the only 
essential points for the author to have covered 
are the amount of royalty to be paid, the time 
when payments are to be made, and the number 
of copies on which royalty may be remitted. — 
w. H. H. ] 

Supposing an article is intended for a special 
season, how long before the time should it be 
sent to a monthly periodical .'* How long before- 
hand to a weekly ? r. r. 

[ " Timely " matter should be sent to a 
monthly periodical at least three or four 
months before the time to which it refers ; to a 
weekly periodical it should be sent at least 
three or four weeks beforehand. — w. h. h. ] 



( I. ) Do newspaper reporters, in taking notes 
of a speech in longhand, write the report out as 
they go along as it goes to the editor's desk, or 
do they take notes that are written out in the 
office afterward .'* Which is the more usual 
custom } 

( 2. ) How are those head-lines in " small 
caps " throughout an article indicated .'* 

( 3. ) Does the reporter make them or does 
the desk editor ? g. m. t. 

[(i.) A newspaper reporter taking notes in 
longhand usually makes what is called "a run- 
ning abstract " of the address he is reporting, 
and his copy goes to the printer as it is written, 
after a little editing. If he is required to make 
a very full report, he may take abbreviated 
notes, to be written out in full at the office. 
When a full report is required, however, a 
shorthand man is generally sent. It is aston- 
ishing how long a running abstract of an 
ordinary speech a good reporter can make. 

(2.) The head-lines in the body of a news- 
paper article are called " cross-heads " or 
"subheads," as the case may be. In copy 
they are indicated by a paragraph mark ("H" \ 
at the btg^\tvtv\T\^ 2lw^ \\\^ ^^^, -i^w^Xb^ \^^ '^^-^:C^ 
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" S.C.," for ** small caps," or a figure for the num- 
ber of the type in which they are to be set. 

(3.) It is the business of the desk editor to 
mark in sub-heads and cross-heads, but a good 
reporter will often save an editor trouble and 
secure better results by marking them in him- 
self. With regard to head-lines, the same thing 
may be said. — w. h. H. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The writer of a recent book of travels contin- 
uously refers to himself as " the author " : " The 
author " saw this, and " the author " was re- 
minded of something he had met with in some 
other region. To the mind of " the reader " 
there is a self-conscious awkwardness in such a 
style. Had he said simply " I " instead, " the 
reader " would not have smiled so often or so 
much over his pages. L. s. G. 

Boston, Mass. 

Rejoice, O editors ! As we stumble along the 
heated, weary wastes of life's desert we occa- 
sionally find an oasis. Here is one : A would- 
be contributor to one of our publications truth- 
fully writes, " I have often thought of writing 
something which would be worth publishing, 
but for the life of me have not been able to 
think of anything." H. s. 

Springfield, Mass. 

I am surprised to see your statement, on page 
256 of The Writer, that "a printed play may 
be presented on the stage by anybody," without 
the necessary qualification ( important in ad- 
dressing United States writers ), " unless the 
author shall have obtained copyright for it." 
Our copyright law has a special provision for 
plays, though it is doubtful whether, unless at 
least two copies are printed for deposit, the 
copyright would hold. w. m. g. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Magazine editors might very well make a rule 
that their artists shall invariably read the 
articles which they are to illustrate. One 
would suppose that the illustrators would natu- 
rally take this simple precaution, but numerous 
instances of inconsistency between text and 
illustration show that it is frequently neglected. 
In Scribner's for July, in a story entitled " The 



Rock of Bdranger," the text describes one 
of the personages as having "a gray beard," 
while he is twice pictured with a moustache and 
no beard. The discrepancy is a slight one, but 
the case is clear against the artist. If every 
drawing, intended to illustrate a certain article^ 
were accompanied by the sworn affidavit of' the 
artist that he had carefully read the text before 
making his drawing, it would save readers 
some occasional bewilderment. h. l. r. 

Winchester, Mass. 

Is there any organization in New England 
called " The Writers' Literary Association," or 
known by any other name, which enables mem- 
bers to become acquainted and help each other 
in their Work ? If there is none, ought there 
not to be one, and cannot there be one, say, with 
headquarters in Boston or somewhere where 
meetings can be had and pleasant associations 
enjoyed ? I am sure I would give much to be 
able to enjoy personal acquaintance with writers 
whose writings I know, but whose faces I da 
not know. Let us have such an association, 
and keep it up. l. c. m. 

Haverhill, Mass. 



To the ten rules for capitalizing, I would 
suggest that Rule XI. be added, to read thus : 
Begin with capital letters all common names of 
persons when used instead of their proper 
names. If the names of things personified are 
capitalized, certainly the common names of 
persons when individualized deserve as much. 
One seldom writes of one's parents by their 
proper names; is it too much to honor thy 
Father and thy Mother with capitals while we 
give " Q " that distinction ? c. b. h. 

Chicago, 111. 

I am sorry to see The Writer aiding ( e. g., 
page 264) in the spread of a growing but de- 
plorable habit of hyphening names which ought 
not to be hyphened. There are persons whose 
legal and customary designation is a hyphened 
name, so that, in such a case, Smith-Jones is,, 
for purposes of address or cataloguing, the same 
as Smithjones. This being the case, to write 
" Mrs. Evans- Wilson " when you mean " Mrs. 
Augusta Evans Wilson," or, better, " Mrs. 
( Evans ) Wilson," after the manner of genealo- 
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gists and most cataloguers, or " Mrs. Wilson 
( born Evans )," as George Eliot wrote, and is 
the German and French fashion, is both to 
deceive and confuse. w. m. g. 

Cambriogb, Mass. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 

" Intimate Contempt " and ** Indigestible 
Impossibility." — Pray what do these strange 
combinations mean ? They both occur in the 
September number of the Ladies' Home 
yournal. The first is in an editorial item 
which reads : '' It happens a little unluckily 
that the persons who have a most intimate 
contempt of money are the same that have the 
strongest appetite for the pleasures which it 
procures." The other expression occurs in the 
article " A Plea for Cabbage," where the writer 
says that, cooked in a certain way, cabbage is 
an ** indigestible impossibility." Was there 
not an attempt in these two instances to make 
a striking effect, and was it not an unfortunate 
one ? E. M. A. 

Belmond, Iowa. 

*« More Than " or " Rather Than ** ?— In an 
article by Walter Gillette Bates in The 
Writer for December occurs the following: 
" Several bad examples may be noted in the 
railway and electrical articles in Scribner's, 
written more by men of practical ability than 
by experienced writers." Is the word "more" 
correctly used in this place ? Is not the sen- 
tence intended to express the idea that the " bad 
examples " have been given by men who had 
more practical ability than experience in writ- 
ing. Would not the sentence be improved by 
leaving out the word " more " entirely, thus : 
"bad examples . . . having been written by 
men of practical ability rather than by ex- 
perienced writers " 1 I trust this is not " hair- 
splitting. A. F. w. 

New Haven, Conn. 



honored phrase. If a classical scholar, or only 
possessing his Bartlett, he must know that it 
was used by Tacitus (" Annals," III., 76). It 
is also a steady favorite with our Gallic friends, 
who are fond of saying that, on a certain occa- 
sion, such and such a one brilla par son ab- 
sence. The line in Tacitus may be thus trans- 
lated : " But Cassius and Brutus shone forth " 
( or " glittered " ) " on this very account, because 
their portraits " ( or " statues " — effigies ) " were 
not to be seen." j. h. h. 

New York, N. Y. 

" The Class Are." — Very lately I read an 
article by a writer where this sentence occurred : 
" The second class of ignoramuses are right." 
How unwieldy are these plurals ! m. w. h. 

Cranford, N. J. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



" Conspicuous by their Absence." — I don't 
see why " W. C. F." should object to this time- 



FuGiTiVE Facts: An Epitome of General Information. 
Edited by Robert Thome, M. A. 491 pp. Cloth, ^2.00. 
New York : A. L. Burt. 1889. 

" Fugitive Facts " is a collection of short 
articles on more than eleven hundred subjects 
regarding which information is not easily ac- 
cessible. The articles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under titles, so that the book needs no 
index. It is like a reprint of a skilfully com- 
piled scrap-book, with the contents re-written 
and condensed, and both as a book of reference 
and as a work for desultory reading, it is useful. 
An appendix contains a medical dictionary, a 
mythological dictionary, a business vocabulary, 
a nautical vocabulary, and a dictionary of musical 
terms. The editor seems to have done his work 
carefully, and the publisher has made a hand- 
some volume. 

Liberty and a Living. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 239 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. 

Mr. Hubert's book is one that will fascinate 
tired city brain-workers, particularly newspaper 
men, who have a natural love for the country and 
out-door life, and to whom the fierce struggle for 
existence in the crowded city has made visions 
of life in a log-cabin in the Maine wilderness 
seem delightfuL The author of " Liberty and a 
Living " IS a New York literary man, who by 
doing newspaper and magazine work could 
readily earn $2,000 a year. Tired of the city 
and loving out-door life, he resigned his posi- 
tion, bought land and built a house in a sea- 
shore village fifty miles from New York, and 
for three years has lived there with his family 
the last eight months of the year, depending 
for support on an annual income of $500 a ^eac 
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and on the products of his garden, supplemented 
by the results of fishing and hunting trips. The 
first four months of the year he has spent in 
New York City, where he has earned fenough 
by literary work to pav board-bills for himself 
and family. The result of his experiment is 
health and happiness for all concerned, and an 
invincible belief that other brain-weary news- 
paper men would do well to follow his example. 
The book is entertaining as a story of real life, 
and facts and figures are given in detail to show 
the feasibility of the author's plan. 

Crime : Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By 
Sanford M. Green. 346 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincoit Company. 1889. 

Judge Green, of Michigan, has had opportuni- 
ties to study the causes and development of 
crime, and he has put the result of years of ex- 
perience and observation into this thoughtful 
book. Among the chief causes of crime he 
considers heredity, accidental pre-natal influ- 
ences, intemperance, ignorance, idleness, ava- 
rice, personal ambition, and the conflict between 
labor and capital. In the latter part of his 
book he discusses the treatment and" preven- 
tion of crime, with the knowledge gained from 
long experience upon the bench. His work is 
one of great value to economists and to all who 
are interested in important questions affecting 
the welfare of the public. 

Wheat and Tares. By Graham Claytor. 273 pp. $1.25. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

*' Wheat and Tares " is a well-told story of 
Southern life, which would have been better if 
it had been condensed into half its present 
length. '* Fine writing" mars the attractive- 
ness of the book here and there, but the author 
possesses humor, and his character drawing is 
generally good. 

A Clovrrdalb Skeleton. By C. Lauron Hooper. 170 pp. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 

'• A Cloverdale Skeleton " is a bright little 
story, in which interesting characters are de- 
picted with fidelity and skill. Young people 
especially will find it interesting. 

Justice a.vd Jurisprudence: An Inquiry Concerning the Con- 
stitutional Limitations of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 578 pp. Cloth, I3.00. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

The constitutional limitations of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
are discussed in "Justice and Jurisprudence," 
which has been prepared by skilled lawyers for 
the Brotherhood of Liberty, an organization of 
colored people. It gives a thorough review of 
legislation by Congress affecting the negro, 
and of decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United .States regarding the civil rights of the 
colored race. The book is strongly written, 
and at this time, when the '' negro problem " is 



forced into special prominence in the public 
mind, it will be found especially interesting. 
It deserves to be widely and carefully read. 

Successful Writing. By Symmes M. Jelley. 103 pp. Chi- 
cago : American Publishers' Association. 1889. 

- There is little that is original in "Success- 
ful Writing." The book has been openly 
plagiarized from Luce's *' Writing for the Press " 
and other works, and does little credit either to 
its author or its publishers. 

The Pbmigbwassbt Valley. Illustrated by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. Paper, 40 cents. Boston: L. Praug & Com- 
pany. 

Poems, descriptive of Pemigewasset scenery, 
by Whittier, Lucy Larcom, and F. Schuyler 
Mathew.«, with illustrations in monochrome by 
Mr. Mathews, are included in this pretty little 
brochure. Inner covers of birch bark paper 
give individuality to the book. It is one of a 
series called " V^istas of White Mountain 
Scenery." 

Between Times. By Walter Learned. 134 pp. Parchment 
paper, $1.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 1889. 

Light, graceful, and piquant are Walter 
Learned's poems, with flashes of wit and tender 
touches here and there, that give them more 
than a momentary charm. They have been 
gathered by the publishers in an exquisitely 
printed little volume, which lovers of dainty, 
finished verse will prize. Besides sixty-five 
original poems there are ten translations from 
the French. George Parsons Lathrop con- 
tributes a poetical introduction to the volume, 
which is gracefully dedicated by the author to 
his wife. 

Uncle Peter's Trust By George B. Perry. 250 pp. $1.00. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 

It is not an easy matter to write a book for 
boys which shall not only please, interest, and 
instruct the youngsters, out shall satisfy the 
critical elders as well ; yet this has been done 
in "Uncle Peter's Trust," one of the latest 
issues of Harper's Young People's Series. The 
"trust" in question was a little ocean waif, 
picked up from a wreck by Uncle Peter, a 
sturdy Cornish fisher and lifeboat man. Forti- 
fied, physically, mentally, and morally, by the 
pure surrounding of his foster-father's home, the 
young hero of the book marks out and makes 
his own career, joining the army as a boy, and 
seeing and doing hard service in India during 
the terrible Sepoy mutiny of 1857. The book 
abounds in contrasts of character and incident ; 
stirring adventures of a healthy sort, told in 
graphic style; and is pure in sentiment, strong 
m tone, and of absorbing interest. Young 
readers of " Uncle Peter's Trust" will place its 
hero, Joe Stetson, among their friends, and the 
older members of the family will appreciate 
fully the strength of the cleverly-contrasted 
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characters, especially among the British officers, 
with a solitary American captain of irregulars, 
who figure in it. Mr. Perry has done his work 
in a manner which shows at once his strong 
sympathy with boys, excellent literary tact, and 
knowledge of history, and the book is warmly 
commended as just the book for a lad of 
healthy impulses. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ At) books sent to the editor of The Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

Enunciation and Articulation. By Ella M. Boyce. 88 pp. 
Cloth, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 

A Manual of Misused Words. By W. M. Griswold, A. B. 
28 pp. Bangor: Q. P. Index. 1882. 

The Bedouin Prince. By Clifton Esdaile. 65 pp. New 
Yc»rk : Hosford & Sons. 1889. 

Word by Word. An Illustrated Primary Spelling-book. Bv 
J. H. Stickney. 112pp. Cloth, 22 cents. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 1890. 

Ned Stafford's Experiences in the United States. By 
Philip Milford. 254 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1890. 

LovRR or Black.mailbr? By F. Du Boisgobev. 104 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNalTy, & Company. 

I SAfO. 

KiN(,s IN Exile. By Alphonse Daudet. 362 pp. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, ;^i. 00. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Comp>any. 

i»<K9 

NiRSE Revel's Mistake. By Florence Warden. 242 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company 

1889. 

Sylvia Arden. By Oswald Crawfurd. 198 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine. By Edward Maitland. 463 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Driftwood. By Will Pfrimmer. 87 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Buffalo: 
Chas. Wells Moulton. 1890. 

Lady Clancarty. By A. D. Hall. 257 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

A Saratoga Romance. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
167 pp. Paper. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1889. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



To Prepare Manuscript for Public Read- 
ing. — Prepare all manuscript for public read- 
ing in the following way: Stitch the paper to- 
gether in a pamphlet. Suppose that the last 
page is numbered "48." Use that for the title- 
page. Begin to write on page 46, and cover 
next page 47 ; then pages 44, 45, 42, 43, etc. 
Then in turning the leaf you will not be obliged 
to finish one page before you begin to turn, and 
your eye will light on the first word of the next 
page as soon as the leaf is even partly turned 



back. No other nuthod makes possible such 
easy progress through a manuscript. This little 
trick I learned from a ministerial friend. 

A. R. w. 

Yeli-ow Springs, Ohio. 



An Author's Self-Introduction to Editors. — 
One of my literary friends, who has written 
several books and many magazine articles, has 
had printed a list of his principal productions, 
and encloses a copy in every letter that he 
writes to an editor or a publisher. If the editor 
has not heard of his correspondent, the printed 
list serves better than a letter of introduction. 
My friend's catalogue is printed on a half-sheet 
of note paper in this style : — 

JOHN JONES, LL. D., UTICA, OHIO. 

[P. O. Box 184.] 

Published Works: 

Life of Cassar. lamo. ; 314 pp. D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 
A Village Romance. i6mo. ; 220 pp. Harper & Bros. 1893. 
Life in Mexico. 8vo ; 354 pp. Lee & Shepard. 1893. 

Mac.azine Contributions (1890-1894): 

Popular Science Monthly : 

Arctic Cirasshoppers. December, 1890. 
Murder by Klectricity. October, 1893. 

Forum : 

Marriage and Divorce in Ceylon. February, 1894. 

Harper's Magazine: 

Life and Love (Poem). April, 1893. 

He also encloses one of these printed slips in 
each business letter that he sends out. He 
says that in this way he has caused the sale of 
many copies of his books. j. w. 

SOMBRVILLB, MaSS. 



Pillow Book Rest. — Any one having to read 
for any length of time in a heavy octavo or 
quarto volume will find his labor lessened by 
placing a pillow or large cushion in his lap, and 
resting the book on it. g. h. s. 

MoRNiNr: Sun, Iowa. 

Shaded Lead- Pencil Stenography. — I should 
like to recommend those phonographers who 
write with lead pencil, to cultivate the sense of 
touch, — or springiness of hand. Many pencil- 
writers do not know that a medium-pointed 
pencil can make as fine a line as a pen, and so 
do not take the trouble to try to distinguish 
carefully between their thin and their thick 
lines. They " ^w^doN^Tv" ^^cvfc\\'^^\^^'^^'^^\^^^-'5»'^'^ 
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their fine strokes, and press hard to get their 
thick ones, while their tapering strokes fail to 
be perfect, and are generally one measurement 
all through. A Faber's round No. 2, if not finely 
pointed, gives the best readable results, the light 
strokes being made by lightness of touch, and 
pressure making the heavy strokes. I simply 
make this statement because so many phono- 
graphers look upon pencil writing as a substitute 
for ink, and never try to do their best. 

M. F. L. 
Philadblphia, Penn. 



To Make New Pens Write. — If your new 
steel pen won't write, hold it for a moment in a 
gas fiame. A well-known pen manufacturer 
keeps a raw potato on his desk, and sticks new 
pens into it before dipping them in the ink. 

H. 
Boston, Mass. 

Enclosures in Letters. — I find it a con- 
venient practice when I am writing several 
letters which are to contain an enclosure, par- 
ticularly money, to be afterward inserted at 
the post-office or elsewhere, to make a note of 
the amount or matter of the particular enclos- 
ure on the back of each letter upon the place 
which the flap will cover when the letter is 
closed. Thus I am saved the bother of pulling 
open the letter in a public place, and my little 
note is obliterated by sealing the letter. 

c. B. 
RiPLKY, Ohio. 

Bracket Support for Typewriter. — Having 
a large desk in my office, I wanted to avoid 
buying a typewriter table, space being limited ; 
so I bought for seventy-five cents an iron 
fiower-pot bracket of the largest size, with a 
hinge, and screwed it to the side of my desk. 
On this I have placed my " Hammond." To 
obviate the vibration I sit close under it, with 
my knees touching it on either side of the 
bracket, and when I am through writing I 
swing the machine into the corner out of the 
way. J. p. T. 

Boston, Mass. 

Typewriter Erasing Shield. — I keep a 
postal card handy, with a slit cut in it the width 
of the letter " a " printed by my typewriter. If 
it is necessary to erase a letter, I place this card 



so that the letter is under the slit, and use an 
eraser without fear of rubbing the adjacent 
text. J. p. T. 

Boston, Mass. 

To Make Typewritten Addresses Distinct. — 

When the ribbon grows dim with age it does- 

not do to address envelopes on the typewriter 

without extra precautions. I then keep an 

extra blotting pad at hand, dampened with water^ 

After addressing the envelope, I lay this pad 

upon the text and weight it. The result is the 

same as if it had been run through a copy press,. 

and the address stands out bold and clear. 

J. p. T. 
Boston, Mass. 



Wrapping Newspapers for the Mail. — A 
much better way of doing up magazines and 
newspapers for the mails than to use mucilage^ 
as suggested by " C. W. W.," is to have the 
wrapper extra length, and to tuck one end of it 
in the folds of the paper or book. Do this, and 
I will warrant it never to slip. f. o. 

Auburn, Me. 

Reference Notes on Magazines. — An im> 
provement on the suggestion of ** W. H. S." to- 
read occasionally the file of The Writer, is 
this which I have adopted. When first read- 
ing ajnumber, note on the outside of the title 
cover any suggestion or address that is particu- 
larly adapted to your work, taking care to give 
the number of the page. By this method you 
lose no time in hunting, and if the cover bears 
no penciled list, you know you may pass to the 
next magazine. c. b. 

Orange, N. J. 

Advertising Pages in Bound Magazines. — 
In the March "Helpful Hints and Suggestions,'*^ 
" H. R. B." says that in binding The Writer 
the advertising pages should be preserved, and 
if they are not wanted in the bound volumes in 
the order in which they occur in the numbers 
as issued, they can be bound in at the end of the 
volume. I fully agree with him in this, and if 
the pages are not wanted for reference to adver- 
tisements which they contain, they can be util- 
ized in another way. The literary man, as a 
rule, is a great reader, and keeps several papers- 
and magazines, and not infrequently he comes 
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across an article relating to some department of 
his calling which he wishes to preserve for fu- 
ture reference. These can be pasted on the 
advertising pages and are always handy. Many 
writers keep scrap-books for this purpose, but 
it is desirable to have articles relating to the 
same subject as closely together as possible, and 
therefore this plan commends itself. I some- 
times come across an article relating to literary 
production in some magazine which I do not 
care to mutilate for one or a few articles. In 
order to be able to find such articles quickly 
and easily at some future time, whenever I come 
across an article of this sort, I record its title, 
the name of the magazine, and the page on 
which it occurs, on a blank leaf which I have 
bound in at the end of the volume for this pur- 
pose, w. H. R. 
Cbdarburg, Wis. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
tnll confer a favor if they will mention Tub Writer when they 
write.] 



Spots ON THR Sun (Shakespeare). Dion Boucicault. Arena 
lor Janiiary. 

Hbnry W. Gkadv. Rev. S. Graves, D. D. Standard 
( Chicago ) for January 2. 

Dbath of H. W. Or adv. Reprinted from New York Sun 
in Printer's Ink for January i . 

Hbnry W. Gradv. With Portrait. Ink Fiend (Minne- 
apolis ) for December. 

Thb Nbwspapbr and thb Individual: A Plba for 
Prbss Censorship. A. E. Watrous. Lippincott'* s Magazine 
for February. 

Anna Katharine Green. Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch. Epock 
for January 10. 

Enough Historians of To-day. Professor W. M. Basker- 
ville. Ckautauquan (Meadville, Penn.) for January. 

English Critics and Essayists. Professor W. M. Basker- 
ville. Ckautauquan {yitaAsr^t^ Penn.) Tor February. 

The Poetry of the Civil War. Maurice Thompson. 
Ckautauquan ( Meadville, Penn.) for February. 

Helen Thayer Hutchbson. With Portrait. St. Nicholas 
for January. 

The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. — III. Cen^ 
tury lor January. 

Intellectual Life and Literature in Canada. W. 
Blackburn Harte. New Englattd Magazine lor December. 

The Lowell Offering. Harriet H. Robinson. New Eng- 
land Magazine lor December. 

An American Shakespearian. ( James Appleton Morgan ). 
John W. Bell. New England Magazine lor December. 

English Lovb-Songs. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
lot January. 



Over the Teacups. — II. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At- 
lantic Monthly for January. 

Louisa May Alcott. With Portrait. Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for February. 

The Boyhood of Schiller. Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly for February. • 

" Or " vs. •' Ess." L. May Wheeler. Western Journalist 
for January 

Edith M. Thoma.<(. With Portrait. Woman's Illustrated 
World lor January 18. 

WiLUAM CuLLBN Bryant IN HiSTORY. With Portrait. 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Magazine of American History for 
January. 

Edna Lyall AT.HoMB. Churchman lor izxxMoxy 11. 

The Analysis of Language. F. Max Miiller. Open Court 
( Chicago) for January 2. 

The Lesson Taught by the Science of Language. F. 
Max Miiller. Open Court ( Chicago) for January 9. 

Cacobthes ScRiBBNDi. Maurice Thompson. America for 
December 19. 

The Touch of Genius. Maurice Thompson. America lor 
December 26. 

More about the Short Story. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for January 9. 

A Literary Execution. Maurice Thompson. America 
for January 16. 

Candour in English Fiction. Walter Besant, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Thomas Hardy. New Review for January. 

A Hebrew Poet of the South (Miss Penina Moise >. 
Charlotte Adams. Critic for December 28. 

A Plea for Copyright. Count Emile de K^ratry. North 
A merican Review for January. 

Byron at Harrow. Theo. F. Wolfe, A. M., M. D. 
Drake's Magazine ( New York) for January. 

Something about Writers. M. F. Butts. Queries Maga- 
zine for January. 

John Grbbnlbaf Whittibr. With Portrait. Olive E. 
Dana. Queries Magazine for January. 

Important Facts for Typewritists. Frank Harrison. 
Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for January. 

Robert Browning. Henry C. Vedder. Standard {CYixc^o) 
for December 26. 

Browning and Modern Thought. Anna B. McMahan. 
Christian Register for January 9. 

Browning. William P. Andrews. Christian Register for 
January 16. 

Browning and Tennyson. -Reprinted from Spectator in 
Churchman for January 18. 

Browning AS A Poet. Maurice Thompson. America for 
January 2. 

Recollections of Robert Browning. Dr. F. J. Fumi- 
vall. Reprinted from Pall Mall Gazette in Literary World 
for January 18. 

Robert Browning. Queries Magazine for January. 

Robert Browning. R. H. Stoddard. Critic for Decem- 
ber 21. 

Robert Browning. Critic for December 28, January 4, 
January 11, January 18. 

Recollections of Robert Browning. Moncure D. Con- 
way, Hiram Corson. Nation for January 9. 

Mr. Browning's Death: Estimates of His Work. 
Frances E. Bennett, W. H. Appleton, Francis Howard Wil- 
liams, Harrison S. Morris, H. L. Wayland, Agnes Repplier, 
Robert Ellis Thompson, Carroll Smyth. Atnerican (Phila- 
delphia) for December 21. 
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Robert Browninc. With Portrait. Book Nnvs for 
January. 

Browning in America. Heloise Edwina Hersey. ^^^ 
England Magazine for January. 

Browning's Obscurity. Robert Niven. New England 
Magazine for January. 

Robert Browning : In Memoriam. Edmund Gosse. Nnv 
Review for January. 

Justice to American Authors. No Name Magazine 
{ Baltimore ) for February. 

American vs. European Newspapers. Pittsburg Bulletin 
for January 4. 

Periodicals for Women. Lucy Stone. Reprinted from 
W Oman' s Journal'xn Boston Evening Globe for January 10. 

How Some Humorists Write. New York Mail and E x- 
Press for January 4. 

Writing a Drama. Bronson Howard. New York 
^ail and Express for December 28; Kansas City Journal for 
December 29. 

Building a Play. Robert Buchanan. Milwaukee Senti- 
nel for December 29. 

George Sand's Country Home. Helen Zimmern. Phila- 
delphia Times, Neiv York Star tor January 12. 

Old-Time Reporters. John McGovem. Reprinted from 
Charleston Budget in Brooklyn Times for January 12. 

Women in Literature. New York Star for January 12. 

Book Illustrators. B. H. Wilson. New York Star for 
January 12. 

Huj^oRous Papers and Noted Cartoonists. New York 
Star lor January 12. 

Atlanta's Feminine Poets. Maude Andrews. Atlanta 
Constitution for January 12. 

Lithographic Printing. Cincinnati Times-Star for 
January 15. 

Bret H ARTE. Charles A. Murdock. Nashville A tnerican, 
New Orleans Picayufu for January 19. 

W. T. Stead and His Career. Harold Frederic. New 
York Times for January 19. 

California Newspapers. Buffalo Truth for January 19. 

London Pictorial Papers. Florence Fenwick Miller. 
New York Star, Philadelphia Times for January 19 ; Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for January 20. 

Decency in Journalism. J. O. Smith. Portland {^It.) 
Advertiser for January 23. 

(jEORGE Sand. Alton Brown. New Ydrk Star for Januarj' 
19. 

Authors as Literary Critics. Howard Seely. New 
York Star for January 19. 

Emma Huntington Nason. Sarah J. True. Daughters 
of America (Augusta, Me.) for January. 

Newspapers, Their Rights and Duties. Slason Thomp- 
son. Open Court ( Chicago) for January 23. 

The Press as It Is. General M. M. Trumbull. Open 
Court ( Chicago) for January 23. 

The Flood of Impure Fiction. George Parsons Lathrop. 
Epoch for January 24. 

Indianapolis Newspaper Men. Indianapolis News for 
January 22. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. W. R. Meredith. Educational 
Journal of Virginia ( Richmond ) for January. 

The Home of Charlotte Bronte. Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
ford. Longman's Magazine for January. 

Edna Lyall at Home. New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser for January 4. 

Harriet M'Ewbn Kimball. Boston Herald ior January 6. 



A Reporter's Work (Sketch of F. Jennings Cnite). 
Rebecca Harding Davis. New York Independent for Janu- 
ary 16. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A new weekly journal, to be called The Cam- 
bridge Review^ is to be started at Cambridge, 
Mass. The Review is to be devoted to liter- 
ature, science, art, and matters of broad national 
interest, and will have papers from Harvard 
professors and graduates, and other literary 
men. The Review will follow the lines of the 
old Harvard Register^ but will have a much 
broader scope. 

" Albert Ross " is the pseudonym of Linn 
Boyd Porter, of Cambridge, Mass., whose " Al- 
batross" novels are published by Dillingham. 
Regarding these books the publisher says that 
of "Thou Shalt Not *' 105,000 copies have been 
sold, and of "His Private Character" 75,000. 
Another novel by this author, " Speaking of 
Ellen," will appear early in February, and will 
show an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Bel- 
lamy's theories. 

Miss Lucretia Hale, the author of the " Peter- 
kins," is a sister of Dr. Hale. She is engaged 
this winter on some new literary work. 

Women who are seekers after health should 
read " Fencing for Women," by Margaret Bis- 
land, in the February Outing, 

Margaret Deland's hands are so full of work 
for 1890 that she cannot be induced to contract 
for anything that must be delivered, before the 
middle of 1891. 

Queries^ of Buffalo, is now called The Queries 
Magazine. It has a new cover this year. 

Dr. Solomon Walker Young, of Pittsfield, N. 
H., died at his home January 23, after a very 
brief illness, from bronchitis. Almost the last 
work that he did was to revise the final proofs 
of his volume of poems, *' Legends and Lyrics," 
now in the press of The Writer Publishing 
Company. Dr. Young was a man of strong and 
noble character, and his life history was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. A self-made man, he 
was an earnest champion of the rights of work- 
ingmen, and he left many friends in all classes 
of society, by whom he will be sincerely missed. 
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The Appletons have been incorporated under 
the name of "The Appleton Manufacturing 
Co." The object is to do a general publishing, 
electrotyping, printing, engraving, lithographing, 
and binding business in New York and Brook- 
lyn. The corporators includeWilliam H. Apple- 
ton and five others of the Appleton name. 

Scott - Browne's phonographic magazine is 
now published four times a month instead of 
once, as heretofore, and is called Browne^s 
Phonographic Weekly. It contains much mat- 
ter of interest and value to shorthand writers. 

The lady who writes poems under the name 
of E. Nesbit is Mrs. Edith Bland. She is the 
wife of Hubert Bland, is a vigorous Socialist, 
and lives at Lee, one of the suburbs of London. 

According to the New York Tribune^ Mr. 
Howells is reported recently to have said to a 
friend, speaking of Mr. James* novels : " I 
hesitated and debated a long time before I 
accepted them, because I did not think they 
would be popular. However, IVe never been 
sorry that I did n't send them back, as I was 
more than half inclined to do at one time." 

The nine prizes, amounting to $5,250, offered 
by the Youth's Companion for the best short 
stories have been awarded. There were 5,512 
stories submitted in competition. The awards 
are: Boys* stories — first prize, $1,000, to "A 
Lost Hero," by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward, Gloucester, Mass. ; second 
prize, $500, to " Little Jarvis," by Miss Mollie 
Elliot Seawell, 1605 ^ street, Washington, D. 
C. ; third prize, $250, to " The Spring Hill Tele- 
graph Company," by Elbert C. Little, Rocky 
Hill, Conn. Girls* stories — first prize, $1,000, 
to " Way Out *n the Prary Kentry,** by Fred. 
L. Eaton, Olean, N. Y. ; second prize, $500, to 
" The Slossons of Bangville,** by James T. Mc- 
Kay, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. ; third 
prize, $250, to '* Cla'sy Ann,*' by Miss Maria 
L. Pool, Sheldonville, Mass. Adventure stories 
— first prize, $1,000, to "On the Brink,** by 
Warren L. Wattis, 346 Fuller street, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; second prize, $500, to " A Brave 
Middy," by Mrs. Maria Mcintosh Cox, Morris- 
town, N. J. ; third prize, $250, to " Purser Wat- 
kins," by Harry C. Stickney, 3008 Olive street, 
St. Louis. Mo. 



In Harper's Magazine for February William 
Dean Howells discourses upon the form and 
binding of "the ideal book." 

The Critic^ of New York, has entered upon 
its tenth year. It easily holds first place among 
American literary periodicals. 

"Vick's Floral Guide" for 1890 contains 
pictures and descriptions of flowers, bulbs, 
vegetables, and fruits in wonderful variety, and 
contains information which every lover of gar- 
dening will value. It will be sent to any one, 
postpaid, for ten cents, and the price may be 
deducted from the first order for seeds that is 
sent to the publisher. An offer of $1,000 in 
prizes, to be competed for at the Illinois State 
Fair, is made by Mr. Vick this year. From 
the " Floral Guide " growers of vegetables may 
learn the particulars of the competition. 

James Payn says in The Independent: "It 
is said to be very difficult to get an autograph 
out of Lord Tennyson, much less a reply to a 
letter from a stranger. But an enterprising 
editor has * drawn ' him by the ingenious inquiry 
whether it was true that he admitted Horace 
and Keats to be his masters. * No, sir ; I have 
said they were masters — not my masters,' — 
which, indeed, is a very different thing. This 
is said to have been written in his own hand- 
writing, only * a little more flowing than usual ' ; 
no doubt with an indignant spurt of his pen." 

Herbert L. Aldrich, of Baltimore (formerly 
of Springfield, Mass.), whose book entitled 
" Arctic Alaska and Siberia; or. Eight Months 
with the Arctic Whalemen," is meeting with 
success, was a reporter on a New Bedford 
newspaper when he was smitten with the Arctic 
fever. He tried all the whalemen, but none 
would listen to his plea to be taken on an 
Arctic cruise. Their rule is not to take any 
one. Finally he found an agent who put him 
in the way of getting shipped from San Fran- 
cisco. He started from home with a camera 
and a full supply of dry plates and films, and 
he returned with the finest collection of Arctic 
photographs extant. He worked hard, going 
from one whaler to another as opportunity 
afforded, taking pictures and making notes. 
Many of his photographs are reproduced in his 
book. 
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Bishop Potter will deliver thtf oration and 
Richard W. Gilder the poem at the eighty-fifth 
annual reunion of the Phi Beta Kappa at Har- 
vard College, June 26. The Phi Beta Kappa is 
the only intercollegiate society with a member- 
ship based on scholarship, and dates back ( at 
Harvard) to 1772. Colonel T. W. Higginson 
is its president. 

S. C. Griggs, Jr., died at the residence of his 
father in Chicago January 11. He was a son of 
S. C. Griggs, the publisher, and was married to 
a daughter of Rev. Dr. Lorimer. Mr. Griggs 
had for some time been associated with his 
father in the publishing business. 

D. Apple ton & Co. have ready a large and 
important work, "Around and About South 
America," being twenty months of quest and 
query by Frank Vincent, the well-known 
traveller, with maps, plans, and fifty-four full- 
page illustrations. 

Harper* s Magazine for February contains 
some personal reminiscences of De Quincey by 
James Hogg, who saw more of De Quincey at 
one period of his life than any one else, except 
his daughters. Hawthorne's visit is referred to 
in this contribution, and among others Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and " Christopher North." 

George E. Foster, of Ithaca, N. Y., author of 
" Se-quo-yah, the American Cadmus," has just 
published a " Cherokee Literature and Bibli- 
ography," the first book of the kind ever issued. 

According to the Yankee Blade, Henry W. 
Austin, the editor of i\\t Nationalist, the new 
Boston magazine for the propagation of Edward 
Bellamy's ideas, is a man of versatile gifts, 
having been an actor, a lawyer, an insurance man, 
a journalist, and a poet. He is a short, stout 
man, with a large, massive head, with Grecian 
features, and large, sharp, blue eyes. He pol- 
ishes his poems with great care, and sells 
them at the highest prices. He likes to smoke 
a pipe ; at times has all the conventional poet's 
disregard of apparel, and other times is ele- 
gantly dressed. He sometimes wears a full 
beard, sometimes only a moustache, and some- 
times no beard at all. He can make a good 
speech, and is destined to make a reputation 
for himself in connection with the new move- 
ment with which he is identified. 



Mr. Jefferson is said to receive from the Cen- 
tury $1,000 a number for the twelve numbers 
of his memoirs. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce that they 
have in press a bpok by John Fiske, on civil 
government. It treats in a simple way of the 
government of towns, cities, states, and the 
nation. 

John Eliot Bowen, Ph. D., " office editor " of 
The Independent, died in Brooklyn January 3, 
of typhoid fever. 

The frontispiece of Cassell & Co.'s Magazine 
of Art for February is an etching by James 
Dobie, from the famous painting by E. J. 
Poynter, R. A., called " A Roman Boat Race." 
The important literary feature of the number 
is Mr. Swinburne's poem, " Loch Torridon," 
which, with its illustrations, covers four pages 
of the magazine. 

The American Economic Association has re- 
ceived $500 from persons interested, to be 
awarded as prizes for the best essays on the 
subject of ** Women as Wage- Earners," $300 
for the first prize, and $200 for the second prize. 

Rev. Lester L. Potter, of Hartford, Conn., 
has won a prize of $400 for the best translation 
into English verse of " The Prometheus " ot 
i^schylus. 

The Paris Figaro has introduced a new fea- 
ture in journalism by printing the first of a 
series of illustrated interviews. M. Jehan Soudan 
called on Mme. Sara Palma with M. Nadare, 
the inventor of a new system of instantaneous 
photography. While M. Soudan interviewed, 
M. Nadare photographed. The result is twenty 
illustrations of the actress in the natural attitudes ^ 
she assumed in the course of the conversation. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, have 
entered suit in the federal court at Indianapolis 
against J. E. Sherrill, of Danville, and W. P. 
Hart, of Osgood, Ind., for infringement of copy- 
right. The infringement consists in the publi- 
cation by Sherrill of a book entitled "American 
Poets," of which Hart is named as the editor. 
Among the poems used without permission are 
Whittier's " Barbara Freitchie," " The Courtin' " 
of Lowell, Bayard Taylor's " Song of the Camp," 
and other famous works. 
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Sanfred & Co., New York, announce a new 
book by Mrs. Florence Finch-Kelly, whose 
*' Frances : A Story for Men and Women," 
aroused so much controversy last summer. Its 
rather puzzling title, " On the Inside," is par- 
tially explained by a remark of the heroine 
quoted on the title-page, " I wanted to get on 
the inside of life and see the wheels go round." 

The frontispiece of the midwinter ( February ) 
Century will be a full-length portrait of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, as he appeared before his 
lecture audiences in 1859. 

" The Newspaper and the Individual : A 
Plea for Press Censorship," is an article con- 
tributed to the February number oi Lippincotf s 
Magazine by A. E. Watrous, city editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mr. Watrous advocates 
abolishment of the libel law as regards news- 
papers, and replacing it by a press censorship. 

Mrs. Lawrence TurnbuU, the author of the 
new novel just issued by D. Lothrop Company, 
^*The Catholic Man," is a sister of Miss Grace 
Denio Litchfield. 

" A History of Printing in the City of New 
York," by W. W. Pasko, one of the oldest 
journalists and printers in New York, is an- 
nounced for publication in parts, the edition to 
be limited to 500 copies, and each copy to cost 
$20. Mr. Pasko's address is 19 Park place, 
New York City, and he is the librarian of the 
Typothetae. In, an interesting prospectus he 
says : '* No editor who lived by his pen was 
known here before Dr. Noah Webster, who 
died not much more than forty years ago, and 
no author can be named who was supported by 
his books until a period much more recent than 
the beginning of the century. Type was not 
regularly cast till 1810; publishing began as a 
separate business not earlier than 1785; iron 
presses were not built before 1817: the first 
wood engraver died within twenty-five years of 
to-day ; and the first advertising agent is still 
living. Yet there are now in New York twenty- 
iive hundred persons who depend upon writing 
for the press for their bread ; hundreds of peo- 
ple live by making illustrations for the press, 
and the advertising brokers now number more 
than five hundred. The newspapers and 
periodicals will soon reach a thousand." 



Roberts Brothers will publish early in Febru- 
ary " Albrecht," the new novel by Arlo Bates, 
and " The Bagpipers," by George Sand, trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeky. They 
have in preparation Miss Wormeley's transla- 
tion of Balzac's " Sons of the Soil." 

Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of a charming 
sketch of child life and home life at the South 
during the Civil War, — " In War Times at La 
Rose Blanche," — is said to be. a near relative 
of the late Jefferson Davis and a great favorite 
in New Orleans society. 

Mrs. John A. Logan is writing her reminis- 
cences, in which she will embody those of her 
husband, and will publish them in the Home 
Magazine^ of Washington, of which she is the 
editor. 

A new illustrated paper, called Every Thurs- 
day^ is to be issued in New York City early in 
March. Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson is to be 
editor and proprietor of the new paper, which 
will be religious, but undenominational. 

The Engineering and Building Record^ New 
York City, offers $150 to be paid in prizes for 
the best three essays on *' Road Construction 
and Maintenance." 

William Gilbert, father of William S. Gil 
bert, the author of " Bab Ballads" and "Pina-. 
fore," died at Salisbury, England, January 2, at 
an advanced age. 

Anna Fuller, a new American author of con- 
siderable promise, had a short story in Harper'* s 
Bazar for January 24. She is a young New 
Englander who lives in Colorado. 

The New York Sun's European correspondent 
who writes under the signature " M. de S." is a 
lady, Mme. Van de Velde, who lives in London, 
and who has just published a novel, *' Dr. Grey- 
stone." 

When Sir Edwin Arnold was in San Fran- 
cisco recently he remarked to Frank M. Pixley, 
editor of the Argonaut: "You have a man 
out here who is destined to literary immortal- 
ity." When Mr. Pixley asked him whom he 
meant, he said he referred to Joaquin Miller. 
According to the English poet, Edgar A. Poe 
and Joaquin Miller are the two American poets 
who are sure to live (o\:^\^x. 
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Joseph Williamson, of Belfast, Me., is com- 
piling a " Bibliography of Maine," which is to 
comprise books written by natives of the state 
as well as books relating to it. 

Germania. an excellent semi-monthly periodi- 
cal designed to aid students of the German 
language, has begun its second volume. It is 
published at Manchester, N. H. 

" Take ten writers of novels whose books 
have a fine sale," says the Detroit Free Press^ 
" and ten mechanics who have steady work at 
$2.50 per day, and at the end of two years the 
mechanics will have earned the most money." 

" Shoulder Arms," John Preston True's new 
book, is receiving hearty praise from the press. 
Under the guise of fiction, it deals with the 
problem of military drill in schools, physical 
culture, self-government of schools by " senates," 
and scholarships. The author has had numbers 
of letters from anxious parents asking for the 
address of the school coming nearest to the one 
outlined in his story, to which they might send 
their own boys and girls. Mr. True is a Boston 
author, and for the past eleven years has been 
connected with Houghton, Mifilin, & Co., pub- 
lishers. 

The Public Opinion Company, of Washington, 
has issued its third series of portraits of Ameri- 
can editors, under the title " Representative 
Moulders of Public Opinion." The first two 
groups included pictures of newspaper editors. 
The third series, just issued, includes portraits 
of editors of weekly and monthly periodicals, 
the full list being as follows : Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, The Christian Union; W. J. Arkell, 
yudge ; Henry C. Bo wen. The Independent ; 
Rev. Edward Bright, The New York Examiner ; 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, The Christian Regis- 
ter; E. L. Burlingame, Scribner's Magazine ; 
Lloyd Brice, ^<?rM American Review ; George 
William Curtis, Harper's Weekly ; Richard H. 
Clarke, The Catholic Quarterly ; Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, The Congregationalist ; R. H. Ed- 
monds, The Manufacturer's Record; Rev. O. 
P. Fitzgerald, The Christian Advocate ; Allan 
Forman, The Journalist ; Rev. I. K. Funk, 
The Voice ; E. L. Godkin, The Nation ; Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, The Advance^ Chicago; Joseph 
B. Gilder, The Critic ; R. W. (lilder. The Cen- 



tury Magazine; J. N. Hallock, The Christian 
at Work ; F. M. Hexamer, The American Agri- 
culturist ; William H. Hills, The Writer; 
N. D. C. Hodges, Science; Howard M. Jenkins, 
The A merican ; Joseph Keppler, Piick ; Mrs, 
Martha J. Lamb, The Magazine of American 
History ; Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, The Living 
Church; T. C. Marlin, The Electrical World ; 
Rev. J. W. Mendenhall, The Methodist Review ; 
L. S. Metcalf, The Forum; John A. Mitchell,. 
Life; Rev. David H. Moore, The Western 
Christian Advocate ; John Boyle O'Reilly, The 
Pilot ; Rev. Charles Parkhurst, Zion's Herald; 
William H. Park, The Banker's Monthly ; Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, The Missionary Review of the 
World; Rev. Wendell Prime, The New York 
Observer ; Charles W. Price, The Electrical 
Review; F. M. Somers, Current Literature ; 
Rev. John Talbot Smith, The Catholic Review ; 
David M. Stone, The Journal of Commerce ; 
Albert C. Stevens, Bracbtreet\; De Witt J. 
Seligman, The Epoch; H. Clay Trumbull, The 
Sunday School Times ; E. H. Talbott, The 
Railway Age; A. E. Winship, The Journal of 
Education; Professor W. J. Youmans, The 
Popular Science Monthly. The portraits are 
well executed, and the group picture is an inter- 
esting one. 

John Ruskin has become hopelessly insane. 

The estate of Wilkie Collins was valued at 
nearly $60,000. 

A bill has been introduced in the Washing- 
ton legislature requiring the name of every writer 
of a paragraph in a newspaper to appear under 
the paragraph. 

Mary Kyle Dallas has written 3,000 short 
stories, most of them for the New York Ledger » 
Her hair is white and curls in rings about her 
forehead, but her face is fresh and youthful. 

New England Notes and Queries^ a new quar- 
terly publication devoted to historical and gene- 
alogical matters, will be edited by R. H. Tilley, 
of Newport, R. I. 

It is said that the New York Herald pays 
larger prices, proportionally, for the literary 
contributions to its Sunday issue than any of 
the magazines. In a lesser degree, the same 
statement is said to apply to the sketches with 
which it illustrates its Sunday pages. 
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QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT. 



Considering the importance to writers of the 
provisions of the copyright law, it is astonishing 
how great an ignorance regarding it prevails. 
Theprocessof securing a copyright is simple, and 
the whole copyright law, with all its legal verbiage, 
could be printed in three ordinary pages of The 
Writer ; but in spite of this simplicity, the pro- 
visions of the law are not generally understood. 
Nearly every mail brings to me questions about 
copyright regulations which indicate absolute 
ignorance of the law on the part of writers, for 
whose interest it certainly is to know as much 
of the law as possible. As a general answer to 
tuch questions, I present herewith to the read- 
ert of The Writer, not the copyright law in 



full, which may be found in the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, but a series of direc- 
tions for securing copyrights, prepared by the 
Librarian of Congress, together with information 
on special points taken from circular letters which 
the Librarian of Congress has had to prepare 
in answer to numerous inquiries that he has 
received. 

The present copyright law of the United 
States was last amended by act of Congress, 
approved June i8, 1874. It is to be found in 
the volume of Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and a reprint of it will be furnished by 
the Librarian of Congress to any author or pub- 
lisher upon request. Under the law all copy- 
right business is under the control and super- 
vision of the Librarian of Congress, and all 
communications regarding copyright questions 
should be addressed to him, at Washington. 
The present incumbent of the office is A. R. 
Spofford, but in addressing the office his name 
should not be used. Letters should be ad- 
dressed simply : *' Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C." 

Briefly, the essential steps to secure a copy- 
right arc as follows : Before the publication of 
his article or book, the author must prepare a 
printed copy of the title, on paper of at least 
commercial note size ( typewriter print will do ), 
and must send it, with a fee of fifty cents, to 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. He 
must send with the printed title a letter in 
which he says, in substance : *' I enclose here- 
with fee of fifty cents, and printed title of a 
book called *' ,"of which 1 claim copyright 



as author. 1 wish to reserve all rights." The 
letter must be signed with his full name and 
address. After this has l)een done, he may 
delay as long as he pleases the publication of 
his book. When the book is \jviUVv^\\'t^^ Vfc 
mUSl V^\TVX m tN^T^ coYi^ vcOcvt;\ a^ ^^>K. ^^J^'^ 

Copyrjgfat, 1890, by Wiluxm H. Hivajl MX iVi^vUttwQn^du 
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page or the page following the title, the words, 
" Copyright, 1890, by John Smith," or else the 
words, " Entered, according to act of Congress, 
in the year 1890, by John Smith, in the office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington." 
Naturally, the first form is generally preferred. 
The law says that one of these forms must be 
used, and the omission of any part invalidates 
the copyright. The word ** Copyright " alone 
has no force, and the omission of the claim- 
ant's name, or of the date, makes the copyright 
invalid. When the book has been published, 
the author must send to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, within ten days, two copies of the best 
edition, to complete the copyright. If this 
duty is neglected, the copyright is void, and a 
penalty is incurred. The two copies must be 
sent prepaid. 

All the steps described above are necessary 
to secure a copyright, and it is not necessary 
to do more than has been described. If a 
certificate of copyright is desired, an additional 
fee of fifty cents must be sent, and a certificate 
must be requested. This certificate is not 
necessary, however, and it can be obtained, if 
desired, at any time. If only the necessary 
copyright fee of fifty cents is sent, the author 
receives no acknowledgment from the Libra- 
rian of Congress, unless he sends several 
separate titles at once, in which case he gets a 
receipt for the whole amount sent, and a state- 
ment that " the six [or sixty] titles offered have 
been duly entered." If he sends in addition the 
unnecessary certificate fee, or one dollar in all, 
he will get in two or three weeks a certificate 
which reads : " Library of Congress, to wit : 
Be it remembered that on the twenty-ninth day 
of yanuary^ 1890, yohn Smithy of Boston^ 
Mass,^ hath deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ^ Dot : a Story of the 
Sierras, By yohn Smith. Boston^ Mass. ^ \^(p^ 
the right whereof he claims as author^ in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. A. R. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress." It will be observed that this 
certificate simply establishes the fact that the 
copyright entry has been made. The Librarian of 
Congress exercises no discretion in the matter, 
and the certificate is of no value excepting as a 



means of establishing priority of entry in a dis- 
pute regarding the right to use the title to which 
it refers. The Librarian of Congress does not 
acknowledge receipt of the two copies of the 
printed book sent to perfect the copjrright. 
Unless there is something irregular about the 
application, the applicant for copyright will not 
receive any communication from the copyright 
office if he sends only the fifty-cent fee. If he 
sends the certificate fee in addition, he will re- 
ceive only the certificate, under seal, and he 
must not expect that until two or three weeks 
after the title has been sent. 

Additional information upon the subject is 
given in the following directions for securing 
copyright, prepared by the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and sent to applicants upon request : — 

1. A printed Qoi[iy oi the title (besides the two copies to be 
deposited after publication ) of the book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, or photograph, or 
a description of the painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statiiary, 
or model or design for a work of the fine arts, for which copy- 
right is desired, must be sent by mail or otherwise, prepaid, 
addressed 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

Washington, D. C. 

This must be done before publication of the book or other 
article. 

The printed title required may be a copy of the title-page of 
such publications as have title-pages. In other cases, the title 
must be printed expressly for copyright entry, with name of 
claimant of copyright. The style of type is immaterial, and 
the print of a typewriter will be accepted. But a separate title 
is required for each entry, and each title must be printed on 
paper as large as commercial note. The title of a periodical 
must include the date and number. 

2. The legal fee for recording each copyright c'aim is 50 
cents, and for a copy of this record (or certificate of copyright), 
under seal of the office, an additional fee of 50 cents is reqvrired, 
making $1, in case certificate is wanted, which will be sent by 
early mail. Certificates covering more than one entry are not 
issued. 

3. Within ten days after publication of each book or other 
article, two complete copies of the best edition issued must be 
sent, to perfect the copyright, wth the address 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

Washington, D. C. 

The postage must be prepaid, or else the publications inclosed 
in parcels covered by printed penalty labels, furnished by the 
Librarian, in which case they will come frbb by mail, without 
limit of weight, according to rulings of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Without the deposit of copies above required the copy- 
right is void, and a penalty of $25 is incurred. No copy is 
required to be deposited elsewhere. , 

4. No copyright is valid unless notice is given by inserting in 
every copy published, on the title-page or the page following, if 
it be a book ; or, if a map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, 
engraving, photograph, painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statu- 
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ary, or model or design intended to be perfected as a work of the 
fine arts, by inscribing upon some portion thereof, or on the sub- 
stance on which the same is mounted, the following words, viz. : 

** Entered y according to act of Congress , in the year , by 

, in the office of the Librarian of Congress^ at IVash- 

ington^" or at the option of the person entering the copyright, 

the words : " Copyright, i8 ,6y ." 

The law imposes a penalty of $ioo upon any person who has 
not obtained copyright who shall insert the notice, "Entered, 
according to act of Congress," or " Copyright" etc., or words 
of the same import, in or upon any book or other article. 

5. Any author may reserve the right to translate or drama- 
tize his own work. In this case notice should be given by prim- 
ing the word*, " Right of translation reserved," or "All rights 
reserved," below the notice of copyright entry. 

Since the phrase all rights reserved refers exclusively to the 
author's right to dramatize or to translate, it has no bearing 
upon any publications except original works, and will not be 
entered upon the record in other cases. 

6. The original term of copyright runs for twenty-eight years. 
Within six months before the end of that time, the author or 
designer, or his widow or children, may secure a renewal for the 
further term of fourteen years, making forty- two years in all. 
Applications for renewal must be accompanied by explicit state- 
ment of ownership, in the case of the author, or of relationship, 
in the case of his heirs, and must state definitely the date and 
place of entry of the original copyright. Advertisement of 
renewal is^o be made within two months of date of renewal 
certificate, in some newspaper, for four weeks. 

7. The time within which any work entered for copyright 
may be issued from the press is not limited by any law or regu- 
lation, but depends upon the discretion of the proprietor. A 
copyright may be secured for a projected work as well as for a 
completed one. But the law provides for no caveat, or notice of 
interference — only for actual entry of title. 

8. A copyright is assignable in law by any instrument of 
writing, but such assignment must be recorded in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress within sixty days from its date. The 
fee for this record and certificate is one dollar, and for a certi- 
fied copy of any record of assignment one dollar. 

9. A copy of the record (or duplicate certificate ) of any 
copyright entry will be furnished, under seal of the office, at the 
rate of fifty cents each. 

10. In the case of books published in more than one volume, 
or of periodicals published in numbers, or of engravings, pho- 
tographs, or other articles published with variations, a copy- 
right is to be entered for each volume or part of a book, or 
number of a periodical, or variety, as to style, title, or inscription, 
of any other article. But a book published serially in a periodi- 
cal, under the same general title, requires only one entry. To 
complete the copyright on such a work, two copies of each serial 
part, as well as of the complete work ( if published separately ), 
should be deposited. 

11. To secure a copyright for a painting, statue, or model or 
design intended to be perfected as a work of the fine arts, so as 
to prevent infringement by copying, engraving, or vending such 
design, a definite description must accompany the application 
for copyright, and a photograph of the same, at least as large as 
''cabinet size," should be mailed to the Librarian of Congress 
within ten days from the completion of the work or design. 

The fine arts, for copyright purposes, include only painting 
and sculpture, and articles of merely ornamental and decorative 
art are referred to the Patent Office, as subjects for design 
patents. 

la. Copyrights cannot be granted upon trade-marks, nor 



upon names of companies or articles, nor upon prints or 
labels intended to be used with any article of manufacture. If 
protection for such names or labels is desired, application must 
be made to the Patent Office, where they are registered at a fee 
of $6 for labels and $25 for trade-marks. 

13. Citizens or residents of the United States only are en- 
titled to copyright. 

14. Every applicant for a copyright should state distinctly 
the full name and residence of the claimant, and whether the 
right is claimed as author, designer, or proprietor. No affidavit 
or formal application is required. 

Opkicb of thb Librakian of Congress, 

Washington, 1890. 

Plain and .simple as these directions are, 
printed circular letters have had to be prepared 
by the Librarian of Congress, to facilitate cor- 
respondence with authors who have not 
complied with the law, or who do not under- 
stand its provisions. Formerly, when only a 
fifty-cent fee was sent, it was the custom to send 

this letter : — 

In reply to your communication of ^ have to advise you 

that the fee for copyrights is fifty cents for recording each title, 
and fifty cents in addition, or one dollar in all, if a certificate of 
copyright is wanted. Your letter contained fifty cents. Please 
inform me whether you wish a certificate or not. 

Of late years, however, this form has not been 
used. 

To an author who sends only a written title 
of the book or article for which a copyright is 
desired this printed letter is sent : — 



In reply to your communication of 



' I have to advise you 



that I am not at liberty to record or issue certificates of copy- 
right upon written titles. The law explicitly requires a printed 
copy of the title of the booh, or other article for which a copy- 
right is desired, to be sent to this office before entry. The form 
or style of type is immaterial, it being necessary to print only 
the precise words of the title, and typewriter copies will serve. 
The cover or heading of a periodical (provided this includes the 
date and number ) and the first page of a musical composition 
will be received as printed titles. Each title must be printed on 
paper at least as large as commercial note size. 

Sometimes the applicant for copyright does 
not say explicitly in whose name the copyright 
is claimed. In such case the following letter is 
sent : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that you have failed to inform me in whose name the title sent is 
to be entered as proprietor. 

When the name of the claimant is given with- 
out his residence, this form is used : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise 

you that this office requires the residence, as well as the name, 
of the proprietor of each copyright. 

Please advise me viVvaX vs ^t ^<&i^e:a& ^V 
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Frequently inexperienced applicants for copy- 
right send only a letter of request, together 
with the fee, without enclosing the printed title 
required by law. In such cases the applicant, 
in due course of time, gets this letter : — 

You have failed to send a separate printed title for your book, 
** Dot : a Story of the S terras ^^^ which therefore awaits entry 
until the requirement of the law for a printed title for the copy- 
right files is complied with. The title (one copy only ) is to be 
deposited before publication ; two copies of the complete work 
being required to perfect the copyright, after entry has been 
made. 

Applicants who write to complain that they 
have received from the Librarian of Congress 
no acknowledgment of the receipt of a copy- 
right fee receive the following communica- 
tion : — 

The only acknowledgment of the receipt of copyright fees 
provided for by law is in the form of a copy of the record ( or 
certificate of copyright, under seal of the Librarian of Con- 
gress), the fee prescribed for which is 50 cents. This is in 
addition to the entry Jee of 50 cents for each title. 

In all cases, however, in which publishers send fees (and 
printed titles ) for a number of entries in advance, — a method 
customary with publishers of periodicals and musical composi- 
tions, — the receipt of the same is acknowledged by retium of 
post, and the entries duly completed. 

Others who complain of delay in sending 
certificates for which fees have been duly for- 

m 

warded are thus reassured : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that entry of copyright titles is always made on day of receipt. 

Owing to the very great number of entries, the certificates 
under seal of this office are sometimes delayed. 

This will explain the non-arrival of your certificate. Copyright 
and all rights of announcement thereof are held to attach from 
date of entry. 

To those who complain that no certificate of 
copyright has been sent, although a fee was 
forwarded, this circular is mailed: — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that your certificate of copyright was mailed to your address 

at on the — —of ,18 

If not received, the fault does not lie with this office. Dupli- 
cate certificates or copies of the record are furnished, under the 
law, at 50 cents each. 

The copyright law provides only for the entry 
of books, maps, charts, dramatic or musical com- 
positions, engravings, cuts, prints,or photographs 
or negatives thereof, or of paintings, drawings, 
chromos, statues, statuary, or of models or 
designs intended to be perfected as works of 
the fine arts. Any literary composition, except- 
ing a play or an opera, must therefore be copy- 



righted as a *' book," even though it be a six- 
line poem, or an article for newspaper use. To 
calm the fears of applicants who complain that 
a mistake has been made in filling out their 
certificates of copyright, the Librarian of Con- 
gress writes : — 

In reply to your communication of 1 have to advise you 

that there is no error in the case. 

All entries of copyright must, by law, be made under some 
one of the designations prescribed as lawful subjects of copy- 
right. 

The word is not one of these; hence, your publication 

must be entered as a " book," or not at all. 

The courts have decided that a leaflet, or similar printed pub- 
lication, b a book for the purposes of copyright. 

The question, " What does a copyright pro- 
tect? "is often asked. The Librarian of Con- 
gress does not decide questions of dispute, 
which must always be settled in the courts, but 
he gives in brief to inquirers such information 
as he may possess regarding the practice of the 
courts. He does not attempt to determine, 
either, whether a title that is offered has been 
copyrighted before. His duty is simply to 
record entries, and he leaves to claimants of 
copyright the task of defending their rights. 
Any one may secure a certificate of copyright 
on the Lord's prayer, if he desires, or even on 
the alphabet, though he may have difficulty in 
establishing in the courts any exclusive rights. 
The Librarian of Congress will, if a fee of fifty 
cents is sent, inform any applicant whether a 
given title has been entered since 1870 in the 
Washington office ; but such information is 
really of no value, since before 1870 copyright 
entries could be made in more than fifty differ- 
ent places, and no consolidated index of copy- 
righted titles has ever been prepared. To appli- 
cants who write for information about such 
matters this circular is sent : — 



In reply to your communication of ■ 



I have to advise you 



that, by the general tenor of judicial decisions, copyright pro- 
tects the substance of the publication entered, in connection 
with its title, and not the mere words of the title itself. Most 
titles have been used many times, and cannot be made exclusive 
property by copyright or otherwise. This office can give no 
positive answer to inquiries whether a given title has ever been 
entered for copyright, there being countless variations in the 
wording of titles. Moreover, there were more than fifty distinct 
registers of copyrights prior to the removal of the entire busi- 
ness to Washington, in 1870, and most of their records are with- 
out index. 

There is frequently delay in answering ques- 
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tions about old copyright entries. Inquirers 
who complain get the following explanation : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that in the very great amount of copyright business in this 
office (now largely exceeding half a million entries) it is not 
possible to answer inquiries involving search of old records with 
the same promptitude with which current copyright business is 
transacted. 

Further information about the position of 
the copyright office in reference to the validity 
of copyrights is given in this circular letter : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that no question concerning the validity of a copyright can be 
determined under our laws by any other authority than a United 
States court. 

This office has no discretion or authority to refuse any appli- 
cation for a copyright coming within the provisions of the law, 
and all questions as to priority or infringement are purely judi- 
cial questions, with which the undersigned has nothing to do. 
A certificate of copyright is prima facie evidence of an exclusive 
title, and is highly valuable as the foundation of a legal claim 
Co the property involved in the publication. 

As no claim to exclusive property in the contents of a printed 
book or other article can be enforced under the common law, 
Congress has very properly provided the guarantees of such 
property, which are embodied in the " Act to revise, consolidate, 
and amend the statutes relating to patents and copyrights," 
approved July 8, 1870. If you obtain a copyright under the 
provisions of this act, you can claim damages from any person 
inhinging your rights by printing or selling the same article ; 
but upon all questions as to what constitutes an infringement, 
or what measure of damages can be recovered, all parties are left 
to their proper remedy in the courts of the United States. 

A briefer statement of the same position is 
given in another circular, as follows : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that this office has nothing to do with authors' rights as regards 
originality or priority. Its sole function is to record all claims to 
copyright in the order of their receipt, and to furnish certificates 
of such records, without regard to the ultimate validity of such 
daims. This record is distinctly required by law whenever the 
provisions are complied with. 

No question as to the originality or priority of a copyright 
can, under our laws, be determined by any authority except a 
court of the United States, on a suit for infringement. 

Each issue of a periodical must be protected 
by a separate copyright entry. The Writer, 
for instance, is copyrighted every month, and 
the bound volume is copyrighted separately at 
the end of the year, so that the annual expense 
for copyright fees, without certificate, is $6.50. 
All the copyright entries for the year, however, 
may be made at once, as is explained in the 
following circular : — 



In reply to your communication of' 



I have toadvise vott 



that it has been judicially decided that the on 
end title of a periodical merely, apart frpa 



be protected under the copyright law. The only way to secure 
exclusive property in a periodical is to enter each number 
issued in this office. By remitting printed titles and entry fees 
for a number of issues, in advance, as done by most publishers 
of copyright periodicals, the title and contents of your serial will 
be secured without the trouble and risk of a separate remittance 
for each issue. By then placing the Librarian of Congress on the 
mail books for two copies, you will have no further trouble. 
This secures the right to print the claim of copyright in each 
issue. 

It is not generally understood that notice of 
copyright must be given in one of two forms 
established by law. Newspaper publishers, for 
instance, who print " Copyright," or " Copy- 
righted, 1890," above certain articles might as 
well leave the space blank, so far as securing 
any legal protection is concerned. In a circular 
letter on the subject, the Librarian of Congress 
says : — 



In reply to your communication of • 



I have to advise 



you that the only legal forms for announcement of copyright 
protection will be found inclosed. It is probable that an 
anonymous notice of copyright would operate to prevent in- 
fringement, but if infringed, you could not recover damages 
without a literal compliance with the law. 

Copyright must be announced in the name of 
the proprietor, but changes of publishers do not 
affect its validity. The circular of the Librarian 
of Congress giving this information reads : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I h^ve to advise 



you that the copyright on any publication once entered should be 
announced in the name of the original proprietor until the 
twenty-eight years have expired. But the publisher's imprint, 
place of business, or date of issue may be changed without 
affecting the validity of the copyright. 

If a copyright is assigned, it must be by a 
legal instrument of writing, and the assignment 
must be duly recorded at Washington. The 
following circular gives information upon the 
subject: — 

In reply to your communication of 



— I have to advise you 
that copyrights are, by the laws of the United States, assignable 
" by any instrument of writing," no particular form being pre- 
scribed by any law or regulation. A simple transfer, indorsed 
on the original certificate of copyright, or on a separate paper, 
and attested by one witness, is sufficient, without other 
formalities. 

To render the assignment valid, it is to be recorded in this 
office within sixty days from its date. 

The fee for record and certificate is one dollar for each 
assignment. 

The following circular shows that no change 
in a copyright entry can be made : — 



"■'^ nody to your communication of 



I have to advise 
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mutilate or alter a record of copyright once made in pursuance 
of application. 

The only way to accomplish your object would be by a new 
entry. 

If a book is issued in several parts or volumes, 
each part or volume must be copyrighted 
separately in order that full protection may be 
secured. This fact is set forth in a circular as 
follows : — • 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that it has been uniformly held that for each change or varia- 
tion, either of title or of substance, in a publication secured by 
copyright, a distinct entry should be made, in order to the pro- 
tection of each variety issued. This applies to photographs, 
prints, and engravings of every description, as well as to books 
published in parts or volumes. 

The following circular explains what is re- 
quired for deposit in case of the publication of 
a book of forms : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that in case of a blank form-book, the law requiring two 
copies to perfect the copyright will be regarded as fulfilled by 
the deposit of two thin pasteboard covered blank-books, con- 
taining from six to twenty-four pages of the printed forms, with 
title-page. 

Applicants for copyright who do not comply 
with the provision of the law requiring them to 
send to the Librarian of Congress two copies of 
the best edition of the copyrighted work, within 
ten days after publication, are liable to a penalty 
of $25. To remind such delinquents of their 
duty this circular is sent : — 

Permit me to remind you that, under the copyright law, two 
copies of each publication entered are required to be sent to 
this office within ten days after publication, to perfect the 
copyright. 

The record of copyright of the publication named herein 
stands incomplete, not showing the deposit of two copies as 
required by law. 

Please forward the same, under free penalty label, in 
accordance with the statute of copyright. 

The free penalty labels referred to in this 
circular may be obtained on request from the 
Librarian of Congress, as the following circular 
explains : — 

By a recent ruling of the Post Office Department, publications 
mailed to the Librarian of Congress under the requirements of 
the copyright law are entitled to frbb transmission through the 
mails if covered by " Penalty " envelopes, under the provisions 
of Section 29 of the Post Office appropriation act of March 3, 
1879, taken in connection with the act of March 3, 1877, 
and Section 4,961 of the Revised Statutes. As former 
rulings had decided this matter adversely, and as the penalty 
envelopes are unsuited to the protection of books, the under- 
signed has procured from the department a decision that publi- 



cations wrapped in the ordinary manner, and covered by penalty 
labels, are equally entitled to free transmission to the Copy- 
right Office at Washington. To save publishers and others 
sending copyright publications the cost of printing special labels, 
they will be furnished from this office to those desiring them for 
copyright purposes. No letters or writing other than the 
regular receipts for copyright publications can be placed in any 
package covered by the labels, under the penalty of $300, 
imposed by the law. 

^^^ Postmasters may be referred to " Rulings of the Depart- 
ment," No. 153, in the U. S. Official Postal Guide for Novem- 
ber, 1879. 

The two copies sent to perfect the copyright 
must be of the best edition of the work. One 
of the circulars of the copyright office says : — 

In the case of photographs, this implies mounted copies, with 
such printed inscriptions as accompany the edition sol4^ This 
office cannot accept such copies as those sent as fulfilling the 
requirements of the law. 

Sometimes holders of copyright ask for 
acknowledgment of books sent in accordance 
with the law. As a matter of courtesy, the 
Librarian of Congress makes this reply : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that the law requires no receipt for books deposited. 

You have the certificate of copyright, and the only one 
required by law. 

Your two copies came duly to hand. 

Frequently applications are made for copy- 
right on inventions, names, or ideas, which are 
not subject to copyright, under the law. In such 
cases this circular is sent : — 

In reply to your communication of 



— I have to advise you 
that copyright can be granted only on a specific printed publi- 
cation of some kind, by its title, which must be furnished to this 
office in printed form. 

No mere name, invention, idea, plan, or device is protected 
by copyright, otherwise than as originally embodied in a printed 
publication. 

Further information about what may or 
may not be copyrighted is given in another 
circular, as follows : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that a mere name, form of words, idea, device, method, or 
invention, whether applied to advertising or otherwise, is not 
protected by the copyright laws, because not coming within the 
designation of books, prints, or other articles which are the 
subjects of copyright. To entitle you to copyright, you must 
enter a si>ecific printed publication, book, photograph, engrav- 
ing, cliromo, etc., by its title. 

The distinction between articles which must 
be patented to secure protection and articles 
which may be protected by copyright is drawn 
in the following circular ; — 
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In reply to your application for copyright of 



1 have to 

inform you that the article named does not come within the 
protection of the law of copyright. Such articles of manufac- 
ture cannot be regarded as designs intended to be perfected as 
works of the fine arts, but are to be protected, if at all, under 
the law of patents for designs. The fine arts, as defined ih this 
office, are limited to painting and sculpture, and all applicants 
for protection for medals, scrolls, ornaments, badges, regalia, 
utensils, emblems, pottery, paper-hangings, and other articles 
or designs in the decorative arts, are referred to the Patent 
Office. 

Further information on the same subject is 
given in another circular, as follows : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise you 

that the article referred to in your application is not a lawful 
subject of copyright. It is not a book, nor can it be protected 
as a print, cut, or engraving, being expressly excluded by the 
last section of the copyright law, which explicitly limits those 
terms to pictorial illustrations, or works connected with the fine 
arts. 

Applicants for copyright on designs, prints, 
and engravings are now required to furnish the 
Copyright Office with the assurance that the 
publication for which copyright is applied for 
is not designed for an article of manufacture. 

Labels and trade-marks cannot be protected 
by copyright, but must be registered at the 
Patent Office, as the following circular ex- 
plains : — 

Your attention is hereby called to the provisions of the last 
section of the act respecting copyrights, regulating the entry of 
prints and labels to be used for articles of manufacture. These 
articles are not lawful subjects of copyright, but are to be 
registered at the Patent Office, if protection is desired for them. 
The fee for labels is $6, and for trade-marks $2$. Address 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

Sometimes mechanical cuts are offered for 
copyright. As the following circular shows, 
the applicants who offer them are referred to 
the Commissioner of Patents for protection 
under the trade-mark law : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



you that your article does not come within the protection of the 
law of copyright. Although not a label, it is explicitly a print 
illustrating an article of manufacture, and not connected with 
the fine arts. It is purely mechanical, and does not come 
within the designation of books and other articles which are 
lawful subjects of copyright. 
You are referred to the Commissioner of Patents. 

The phrase, *' All Rights Reserved," is com- 
monTy used in connection with copyright 
entries. If the claimant for copyright desires to 
use the phrase, he must state the fact in his 
letter when the applic^ion for copyright is 
made. What the phrase means is explained 
in the following circular : — 



In reply to your communication I have to advise you that the 
reservation of rights in the copyright law includes only the right 
to translate or to dramatize an author's own work. 

Hence it has no relation to designs, photographs, engravings, 
blank books, and forms, or to any other publication except 
original compositions, and will not be entered upon the record 
in other cases. 

Much uncertainty exists regarding the rights 
of dramatists under the present law. The fol- 
lowing circular states, but does not attempt to 
answer, the open question : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise you 



that as to the deposit in this office of dramatic compositions en- 
tered for copyright by title, a diversity of practice prevails. Of 
the great majority of plays no deposit i * made. Others deposit 
manuscript copies, and others copies printed by typewriter or 
otherwise. 

This office cannot undertake to interpret the law, nor to 
inform applicants whether their rights are secured without the 
deposit of copies, this being a judicial question. If two copies 
printed by typewriter or otherwise are mailed, their receipt 
will be placed upon the record. 

The statute provides that if any person per- 
forms or represents any dramatic composition 
for which a copyright has been obtained, with- 
out permission, he shall be liable for damages ; 
but the courts must decide whether, in case an 
author simply enters the title of a play for copy- 
right, and does not deposit two printed copies 
of the play, his copyright can be maintained. 

Copyrighted matter cannot legally be used by 
any one but the proprietor of the copyright, 
without the consent of the proprietor first ob- 
tained in writing, signed in presence of two 
or more witnesses. In common practice, how- 
ever, permission to reprint matter protected by 
copyright is given in a simple letter, without 
witnesses to the signature. If any person 
infringes a copyright, he must forfeit to the 
proprietor every copy of the printed work, and 
must pay such damages as may be recovered in 
a civil action by such proprietor in any court 
of competent jurisdiction. Circuit courts and 
district courts having the jurisdiction of circuit 
courts have power, upon bill in equity, filed by 
any party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to 
prevent any violation of rights secured by 
copyright laws. 

Many people think that the Librarian of 
Congress is in a position to supply public 
documents to the nation. He disabuses appli- 
cants with the following form : — 

In reply to your communicatioTV ol -^— \ Vv*^ \si '»&f^alfc 
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you that no public documents of any description are at iny 
disposal for distribution. Such as can be procured (which 
Includes only certain publications of the present Congress) 
should be applied for through the member of Congress from 
your district. The revised statutes and session laws of the 
United States can be procured only from the secretary of state 
at cost price, no free distribution being made. The Coh- 
grtssional Record is to be had only from the public printer at 
-subscription rates. 

The relations between the United States and 
foreign countries under the present law are set 
forth in the following circular : — 



In reply to your communication of 



I have to advise 



-you that there is no international copyright arrangement 
between the United States and any other country. For an 
American citizen to secure copyright in Great Britain three 
<:onditions are necessary : — 

ist. The title must be entered at Sfationers' Hall, London, 
the fee for which is 5 ehillings sterling. 

ad. The work must be first published in Great Britain before 
being Issued elsewhere. 

3d. The author must be on British soil at the date of publi- 



cation (the latter requirement, hon^ver, is of doubtful 
obligation under recent judicial decisions). 

Copyright may be secured in France, by a foreigner, by 
depositing two copies of the publication at the Ministry of the 
Interior at Paris. 

To secure copyright in Germany, a foreigner must ent^ his 
work in the general registry book of copyrights at Leipzig, and 
have it published by a firm having its place of bu^hess within 
the German Empire. * 

Copyright in Canada is to be registered with the Minister of 
Agriculture, fee ^i, and the work to be published in Canada. 

There is an excellent prospect that this cir- 
cular will soon be out of date. At the present 
time an international copyright bill has been 
favorably reported to both branches of Con- 
gress, and there is a strong hope that it may be 
passed during the present session. Every 
writer in America will be benefited by the 
passage of the law. 

William H. Hills. 

Boston, Mass. 



COPY— WHAT CONSTITUTES IT. 



If writers would consider what is meant by 
'**copy," the name manuscripts have in the 
-composing-room, a class of the inquiries they 
make in regard to preparation would be unnec- 
essary. For example, "Ought I to put my 
name on my manuscript, or only in a note to 
the editor .'* " " Should my article have a title 
when sent, or is it better to leave this to the 
•editor } " Of course, " copy," for the typesetter 
to " follow," must be essentially a model of that 
which is to be produced in print. If the name 
is omitted, the natural presumption is that the 
writer does not wish it to appear. To offer a 
manuscript known to be incomplete in mtich or 
little, with instructions to the editor for finish- 
ing up, is, to say the very least, an uncalled-for 
confession of inaptitude on the part of its 
writer. 

Not only should the writer's name be incor- 
porated in his manuscript, if it is to appear in 
the printed article, but it should be properly 
placed. The negligence on this point is inex- 



plicable. In a certain office, where scores of 
manuscripts are received daily, more than half 
begin with the name, followed by the title of 
the piece ; although, by a universal rule, this 
order is reversed in print. Often there is 
neither title nor name, nor is space left for 
them, the text beginning at the very top of the 
sheet. Whether the name shall be placed at 
the head of an article or as a signature depends 
upon the style of the publication in which it is 
expected to appear. Where this is known, as 
in the case of regular contributors, it should be 
respected enough for conformity in practice. 
The writer's name and address should always 
be written at the top of the first sheet of 
" copy " for the convenience of the editor after 
the manuscript has been separated from the 
letter that accompanies it. 

It is for the interest of an article that the 
writer should bestow on it a title, and let it be 
the best tliat he or she can invent. There 
should always be a convenient blank space for 
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alterations or additions, should the editor see fit 
to make any. Numbering of the first page is 
superfluous; it is never done in books. The 
making of a good or a bad manuscript is a matter 
of will and habit. Correct punctuation is soon 
self-taught, if one will but observe and practice 
the system employed in current literature. 
The operation naturally becomes a rhythmical 
one, and, so far from hindering, facilitates com- 
position ; it may be compared to beating time 
in vocal music, or to the advantage that taking 
observations at sea has over sailing by dead 
reckoning. 

Every corrector of manuscripts finds the dash 
resorted to indiscriminately by writers who 
revel in ignorance and carelessness of punctua- 
tion. It is not uncommon to meet with a long 
article, or a series of articles, with this mark 
used not only in place of the comma and semi- 



colon for separating the parts of sentences, but 
regularly at the end of each sentence, where a 
period should be. The contribution thus pre- 
pared is certainly not ** copy " ; doubtless a 
reproduction in cold type would make the 
writer ridiculous in his own eyes. Contractions 
not intended to appear in print should not 
appear in copy. 

Paragraphing is another point readily learned 
from observation of the arrangement in printed 
matter. I will merely mention that copy should 
have the paragraphs clearly indented, — that is,, 
begun about three-quarters of an inch from the 
left-hand margin. Begun flush with the mar- 
ginal line, whenever it happens that the preced- 
ing paragraph ends with a full or nearly full 
line, there is no indication of a new paragraph. 

Lavinia S. Goodwin. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE TREACHEROUS METAPHOR. 



A metaphor is always what its name im- 
plies, — a transfer of attention from one thing 
to another. Therefore, it is always an inter- 
ruption to the thought, and in that fact lies the 
danger of the use of it. Of course, the same 
remark is still more applicable to the simile. 

These are worse than superfluities when not 
productive of one of the following results : — 

They may serve for resting places. So old 
Homer used them, his similes being few in the 
portions of varied narrative, and many times 
more numerous where combat follows combat 
with but slight diversity. 

They may serve to illustrate, to vivify, like 
the delectable " Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
like little mice, stole in and out." As Lowell 
says, " A metaphor is no argument, though it 
is sometimes the gunpowder to drive one home 
and imbed it in the man," and gives illustration 
elsewhere by comparing Wordsworth in certain 
moods to a man ** diligently intent on producing 



fire by the primitive method of rubbing the dry- 
sticks of his blank verse one against the other, 
while we stand in shivering expectation of the 
flame that never comes." 

Metaphors may teach; may express the 
thought more delicately and accurately than an 
unornamented sentence possibly could ; as when 
Emerson said, " If thought is form, sentiment 
is color"; or, as in Haweis' famous deliver- 
ance, " Humor is the electric atmosphere ; wit 
is the flash." 

At whatever cost of mental anguish, then, let 
us heroically expunge all metaphors and similes 
which do not add to or illustrate the thought, 
and which are not needed to enliven the com- 
position. We shall soon learn, from sad 
experience, to sympathize with George Eliot's 
lamentation that "we can so seldom declare 
what a thing is, except by saying it is some- 
thing else ! " And we who before had held 
with Dogberry, that " comparisons are odorous ** 
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with Helicon fragrance,* shall begin to hold 
them, save on rare occasions, odious indeed. 

Reticence in the use of these literary orna- 
ments will save us from the Queen-Anne-cottage 
style of writing, the author of which is evidently 
less concerned with the domicile than with its 
bedizening. 

It will also save us from the ludicrous meshes 
of the double metaphor, or from such chimera- 
like fantasies as " He was a lion in bravery, a 
bull-dog in determination, a fox in craft, and a 
snake in rancor." What a prize for Barnum ! 

There are few writers who would not be 
immense gainers by the careful reading of the 
works of a single author such as Lowell, making 
a critical study of the metaphors and similes, 
their purpose in each place, and the secret of 
their felicity. 

We should find, 1 think, that though no 
portion of the author's labor requires and 
exhibits so wide and varied a knowledge as 
this, yet the most effective metaphors and 
similes are the simplest. Broad seeing is 
needed for the choice of* them, but for their 



presentation a vision clear and direct The 
excursions must be deftly managed, if they are 
not to blur our impressions of the main 
journey. 

For the author, as well as for the preacher, 
Bushnell once laid down the true metaphor- 
gospel when he said : " If the preacher has really 
something strong enough to say to call in 
angels of imagery that excel in strength to help 
him say it, there is no kind of symbol observed 
by him, in heaven above or in earth beneath, 
that will not be at hand to lend him wings, and 
lift him into the necessary heights of expres- 
sion. But the moment these aerial creatures 
begin to see that they are wanted for garnish, 
and not for truth's sake, they will hide like 
partridges in the bush." 

To sum up in Baconian phrase : In this 
matter of metaphors, reading and observation 
make a full man, habits of thoughtful comp^- 
son a ready man, energy and singleness of aim 
an exact and effective man. 

Amos R, Wells. 

Vbllow Springs, Ohio. 



WILL CARLETON. 



I know a few things about the author of 
" Betsy and I Are Out," " Gone with a Hand- 
somer Man," "Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house," and "The New Church Organ" that 
may be of interest to the readers of The 
Writer. 

The senior class of 1880, in one of the so- 
called universities of Ohio, engaged Mr. Carle- 
ton to deliver one of the lectures in a course 
agreed upon for the winter. I was a member 
of the class, and it fell to my lot to introduce 
him to the audience. I called for him at the 
hotel before the lecture, and after the lecture 
all the members of the class returned with him 
to the hotel. Thinking that he must be tired 
and doubtless bored by our company, we shortly 
essayed to leave, whereupon he roundly re- 



monstrated. It was past midnight before we 
took our leave of Carleton. We bade him good 
night, and went to our several rooms, all pos- 
sessed of this conviction, that Carleton was a 
splendid fellow. 

Relying on this slight acquaintance, I ventured 
some months later to send up my card to Mr. 
Carleton, who was then staying at the Parker 
House, in Boston. He received me very kindly. 
This was the beginning of a series of similar 
visits. 1 suspect that I bored him. His man- 
ners, however, were too indulgent to allow me 
any evidence of the fact. We took a good many 
walks through the Common and Public Garden, 
out to the end of Commonwealth avenue. He 
was a great walker, but a moderate talker. 
He spoke a deal of good, hard common-sense. 
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He was eminently practical in all his ideas. 
Nothing sentimental or visionary did I discover 
in his make-up. His views of life were hope- 
ful and wholesome. 

*• I never work save when. I feel like it," 
said he to me one evening. " I do not believe 
much in mechanical inspiration. When in the 
mood, I work rapidly. I do not revise a great 
deal." 

" How do you supply yourself with subjects ? " 
I asked upon an occasion. 

" I carry a little note-book," said he, " in 
which I jot down roughly any scenes or ideas 
that strike me at the time. I may write upon 
them immediately ; perhaps not for a long time. 
For example, several years ago I visited the 
old city of Londonderry, Ireland. I walked 
about the walls by moonlight. The picture was 
very weird and impressive. I endeavored to 
conceive of the scenes attending the siege of 
the city. I saw in imagination the ghosts of 
those who fell, clambering over the walls. I 
made a note of my impressions. A few months 
ago I was looking over this book and came 
across the reference to Londonderry. I had not 
thought of the visit, as I recollect, from that 
time until my recent reference to it. In an 
instant the whole scene passed before me. I 
sat down, and in a very little while composed 
several stanzas upon *The Siege of London- 
derry.' I sent them to the Youth's Companion. 
They were promptly accepted. I was paid 
seventy-five dollars for the poem." 

One evening we concluded it would prove an 
interesting and novel diversion to get behind 
the scenes at the Boston Theatre during the 
play. A very popular scenic piece was then 
upon the boards, " Michael Strogoff," I believe. 
We doubted somewhat our ability to do what 
we desired, but we considered it worth while 
to try. I was to be spokesman. Mr. Carleton 
stood at one side while I engaged the manager. 
I said to him quietly, but with considerable 
assurance in my tone, " The poet Will Carleton 
and myself would very much like to be admitted 
behind the scenes this evening." I thought 
Carleton's name would prove a talisman. The 
manager answered me very brusquely, " General 
Jackson himself could not get back there." I 
felt quite crestfallen. When I told Carleton of 



the manager's irreverent treatment of my plea, he 
smiled rather dubiously. 

One of Carleton*s shorter poems, entitled 
" Apple Blossoms," always impressed me as be- 
ing singularly sweet and dainty, finer in its 
sentiment and more delicately expressed than 
are his characteristic pieces. The story told in 
the verses is that of two young lovers, who are 
sitting beneath an apple tree, white with blos- 
soms. The youth ardently professes his 
affection, and begs the hand of his beloved. She 
protests, saying that not until it snows in May 
will she consent to be his bride. The youth is 
by this answer utterly disheartened. But just 
as he begins to pour forth his remonstrances 
a breeze sets the branches of the apple tree in 
motion, thus precipitating a shower of white 
blossoms upon the heads of the lovers. The 
young man eagerly seizes upon this event, urg- 
ing that the snow has fallen in May, and claims 
her hand, saying that she little thought her 
condition would be met so soon. To this she 
replies that she heard the breeze coming in the 
distance, and knowing that it would soon be with 
them, and anticipating the result, laid down the 
singular condition. Now, I imagined that some 
pretty tale hung upon this poem. I accordingly 
asked Carleton what happy inspiration produced 
it. This was the answer I received : " I 
wrote that little poem when I was an 
editor on a Detroit paper. As I was sitting in 
my editorial chair one day there came an im- 
perative call for a little more copy to fill up the 
forms. I had to find or create something. I 
cannot tell how the idea came to me. I simply 
know that I dashed off the verses in a few 
minutes, thinking more about space than any- 
thing else." 

" Farm Ballads " and " Farm Legends " are 
by thousands of the rural population and by 
those of rustic tastes esteemed as household 
treasures. But the thousands of this large com- 
pany are growing very hungry for some more of 
Carleton's old-time measures. They are say- 
ing in spirit : " Will, come out of that big city, 
put on your plough shoes, your gingham shirt, 
and your jeans pantaloons, and write us some 
more verses like * Betsy and I Are Out.' " 

W ay land Dairy mple Ball, 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author. 



Friends of The Writer will do the publisher 
a favor by informing him when news-dealers say 
that they cannot supply the magazine. 



The publisher of The Writer will send, 
post-paid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher's advertised 
price. 

For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, post-paid, to any 



address. For two dollars more, — seven dollars 
in all, — a subscription for The Writer and 
The Author for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 

Any subscriber who wishes to have his set of 
The Writer for 1889 bound may do so by 
sending to the publisher, prepaid, his unbound 
numbers, — provided they are untrimmed and in 
good condition, — together with seventy-five 
cents, to pay the cost of binding and postage. 



No writer can afford to have his name omitted 
from the " Directory of Writers," now in prep- 
aration. No charge of any kind is made for 
the insertion of addresses. The editor earnestly 
desires that the first edition of the Directory 
shall be made as nearly complete as possible. 



THE AUTHOR FOR FEBRUARY. 



The Author for February 15 contained: 
** The Realism of Balzac," by Charles Howard 
Shinn ; " George William Curtis at Home," by 
A. E. Murphy; "Writing for the Press," 
by Margaret E. Sangster ; " What Magazine 
Editors Want," by Edward W. Bok; "The 
Flood of Impure Fiction," by George Parsons 
Lathrop; and the usual Editorials, Queries, 
Notes of Personal Gossip About Writers, and 
Literary News and Notes. The writers about 
whom "personal gossip" is given are M. E. 
Braddon, Honord de Balzac, Will Carleton, 
Orelia Kay Bell, John Morley, Henry M. 
Stanley, and Walt Whitman. 



INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 



All writers are invited to become members 
of the American Copyright League, and to 
join in the effort to secure the enactment of an 
International Copyright law. The annual dues 
of the League are two dollars, and applications 
for membership may be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Robert Underwood Johnson, No. 33 East 
Seventeenth street. New York City. Every 
writer in the country is directly interested in 
the passage of this bill. All are earnestly 
desired to show their interest in the measure, 
and to aid in securing its passage by writing to 
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members of Congress urging them to favor it. 
The question is now pending in Congress, the 
bill having been favorably reported to both 
Houses. 

THE WRITERS' DIRECTORY. 



The plan of the " Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers," announced 
in The Writer for February, has been gener- 
ally approved. Every one recognizes at once 
how valuable such a publication will be, es- 
pecially to editors who wish to communicate 
with writers, and to writers who wish to 
communicate with one another. The only 
directory of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished was compiled by W. M. Griswold six 
years ago. The first edition contained 350 
names ; in the second edition, published in 
1886, the number of names was increased to 
596. Mr. Griswold's work was a very useful 
one, but in order to be of permanent value, such 
a directory must be issued annually, and the 
information which it gives must be constantly 
revised. The expense of such work is great, 
and to most publishers the enterprise would 
not be a profitable one. Fortunately, the editor 
of The Writer is in a position which gives 
him especial facilities for gathering the infor- 
mation that is desired, and he will be enabled 
to keep the Directory constantly up to date. If 
American writers, editors, and publishers will 
co-operate with him, for their own interest, he 
will thus be enabled to perform a useful work, 
which no one else is likely to undertake. 

The response to the published call for 
information has been general, and a great many 
addresses have been received. Many writers, 
however, have not been heard from, and all 
such are again urged to send at once to the 
editor of The Writer the information that is 
desired. The required items are : — 

( I.) Name of writer. 

( 2. ) Present residence. 

( 3. ) Permanent business address. 

(4.) Literary specialty. 

(5.) Titles of principal articles or books 
printed, and dates of publication. 

Any writer who has had a contribution 
printed in any one of the leading magazines or 



weekly periodicals during the last five years, 
or who has had a book published within the 
last ten years, is entitled to have his name 
inserted in the Directory. The "leading 
periodicals" are understood to be those of 
national rather than local circulation. 

The editor of the Dircfctory will be obliged, 
if, in addition, writers will send on a separate 
sheet, not for publication in the Directory ^ auto- 
biographical particulars, including date of birth, 
place of birth, parents' names, date of marriage, 
name of husband or wife, successive places of 
residence, title and date of first work printed, 
list of later works, and other such matter as 
would be suitable for publication in a "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors," 
now in course of preparation. 

It is desired also that editors and writers 
shall send to the editor of the Directory the 
addresses of contributors who do good work, 
but who may not have a national reputation. The 
greatest usefulness of the Directory will be in 
the publication of the greatest possible number 
of such names. 



QUERIES. 

[ i^uestions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



Will you be kind enough to give in your next 
issue as full a list as possible of the leading 
magazines and papers, with rates of payment per 
word, page, or column, whichever you are able to 
obtain or find most convenient to obtain ? I have 
seen such lists several times in newspapers and 
magazines, but have never until lately been 
interested, and so have never copied them. 

R. 

[ It is not possible to give a satisfactory list 
of leading periodicals, with the rates at which 
they pay for accepted articles. Rates of pay- 
ment differ so widely in the case of different 
articles, that any specific statement is sure to be 
misleading and devoid of value. The lists of 
periodicals and prices that have been printed in 
newspapers have invariably shown lack of in- 
formation on the part of those by whom they 
have been prepared, and most of them have 
been ridiculously incorrect. Editors and pub- 
lishers, for obvious reasons, are not ea^e.^: ^^ 
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expose to public view the details of their busi- 
ness transactions. In buying articles they pay 
what they think the manuscript is worth to them, 
or as much less as the author may be willing to 
accept. They are not likely to inform the 
public what they may have paid for a given 
article, any more than the dry goods merchant 
is likely to mark in plain figures on each sale 
ticket the cost price of his goods. It is only in 
exceptional cases, where high prices have been 
paid for manuscripts, that publishers announce 
how liberal they have been, and then they do so 
only for the sake of the advertisement that they 
get. They are business men, not philanthropists, 
and they buy manuscripts as merchants buy 
dry goods, aiming to get the best possible wares 
at the lowest possible price. Of course, there 
is a certain standard of value by which each 
editor measures every manuscript that is sub- 
mitted to him, but the standard is not absolutely 
fixed, and so many considerations influence an 
editor in determining the value to him of a given 
article that it is not fair, either to him or to con- 
tributors, to say that his rate of payment is so 
much per thousand words. In a general way, 
it may be said that periodicals of the better class 
pay for ordinary prose contributions from 
writers of no special reputation from $5 to $15 
per thousand words, and for poems from $3 to 
$10 each. No more specific statement can 
safely be made. The Writer's Literary Bureau 
has taken pains to gather confidentially from 
editors information regarding their " regular 
rates,'* with the express understanding that it 
should not be published, and on these terms 
such information as the editors could give was 
freely imparted, but the known experiences of 
authors in dealing with these same publications 
has shown conclusively that " regular rates " is 
a very indefinite term, indeed. An instance may 
be cited of an editor of a weekly paper, who 
wrote that his regular rate was $3 per thousand 
words, and who two weeks afterward offered a 
young writer $8 for an 8,000-word story of more 
than average merit. As a rule, the rates of pay- 
ment given in newspaper articles have been 
overstated. Publishers are not unwilling to 
have the reputation of being liberal, so long as 
they know that they can buy at their own prices 
3)) the manuscripts they want. Contributors, on 



the other hand, are willing to let the public 
magnify the prices they have received. It is 
safe for any writer to look with distrust upon 
any specific statements in regard to rates of 
payment, and, if he has no special reputation, to 
continue offering his articles "for sale at 
regular rates," knowing that an editor will not 
in any case pay more than he thinks the article 
is worth, and that in the case of the better 
periodicals he will pay a price fixed in accord- 
ance with the standard of value which he, or his 
publishers, may have set. When a writer gets 
so well-known that he can command his own 
price, he may deal with publishers on other 
terms, but not before. In the mean while, if he 
wants to sell his articles at the highest price, 
his best plan is to seek the advice of some 
experienced literary friend, or of some com- 
mission dealer in manuscripts, who is supposed 
to know the market and the general value of 
contributions, and who is personally interested 
in getting a fair price for every article that he 
sells. — w. H. H. ] 

( I . ) I write my name and address at the top of 
the first page of all manuscripts. I also write 
" Stamped envelope enclosed." I write a short 
letter besides. Is the letter superfluous ? 

( 2. ) Would the omission of the letter 
impress the editor unpleasantly ? 

( 3. ) If several articles are returned from the 
same office, but one or two are evidently held 
for a while under consideration, is it proper to 
continue trying to hit the mark and adapt work 
to that publication, or is it better to desist for 
the time being } 

( 4. ) The quality being the same, is a sketch 
of 1,000 words very much kss likely to be 
accepted for publication than one of 2,000 or 
3,000 ? 

( 5. ) As a mere outside contributor, can a 
writer earn the equivalent of a moderate salary, 
that of a grammar or high school teacher, for 
example, before making a reputation through 
books or articles in leading magazines.'* Are 
there many unattached writers, outside the circle 
of those whose names are familiar to us all, 
who actually succeed in earning such an income } 

J. R. 

[(i.) A brief letter should accompany 
every article sent to an editor, although all the 
information which it gives may be indicated on 
the first page of the manuscript. When the 
manuscript is sent to the printers, the editor 
retains the leller for (uture reference. 
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(2.) If no letter accompanies a manuscript, 
the editor may lose the address of the contribu- 
tor when the manuscript has been sent to the 
composing-room, and trouble may be caused. 
In most offices all manuscripts received are 
entered in a manuscript record book, but the 
rule is not invariable, and accidents are more 
than possible. If a letter is sent, the chance 
of accidents is decreased. 

( 3. ) A writer must use his own judgment in 
deciding when an editor wants to rest. As a 
rule, it is safer not to put too many eggs in one 
basket. 

( 4. ) The rule is : The shorter the article, 
the better its chance oL acceptance. 

(5.) There are hundreds of "mere outside 
contributors," without special reputation, in 
this country, who are earning from $300 to 
$1,500 a year by writing for periodicals. The 
editor of The Writer knows one young man 
whose record book shows that he has actually 
received $1,106.45 ^or stories and poems during 
the last eighteen months, and who has $400 
worth of articles, written during the same time, 
now accepted, but as yet unpublished. His 
name would not be familiar to one in a thousand 
among regular periodical readers. On the 
other hand, there are probably not two hundred 
writers in the United States, outside of those 
in salaried positions, who support themselves 
entirely by purely literary work. — w. h. h. ] 



(I.) What are the qualifications, duties, and 
salary of a copy-holder ? 

( 2. ) What is the address of the Woman's 
Cycle^ edited by Jennie June ? Does it furnish 
sample copies? If not, what is the price per 
copy? 

( 3. ) In a newspaper, I recently saw stated : 
" The ablest and best of writers are glad to see 
their productions in the daily newspapers. Few 
other channels pay so well." Is this so ? 

c. A. 

[(i.) A copy-holder must be fairly well 
educated, quick at reading bad manuscript, 
and able to read aloud, slowly and evenly, for 
long periods at a time. These qualifications 
will do to start with. In most offices the 
copy-holder has simply to read manuscript 
aloud, while the proof-reader marks corrections 
upon the proof-sheets. \n somt offices the 



copy-holder is expected to understand proof- 
readers* marks, and to compare revised proofs 
with originals, to see whether corrections have 
been made. A knowledge of typesetting and 
the rules of proof-reading is of great use. In 
city offices copy-holders are generally girls, who 
begin at four or five dollars a week. 

(2.) Jennie June's WomafCs Cycle is pub- 
lished in New York City. A sample copy would 
probably be sent upon request; certainly, if 
ten cents were enclosed. 

( 3. ) Newspapers do not, as a rule, pay more 
than $2.50 per thousand words for ordinary 
contributions; but, on the other hand, the 
market is a broad one, requiring a great deal of 
matter, and famous writers, of course, get high 
prices for their work. The fact that so many 
well-known writers are contributing regularly 
to newspapers now shows that the work is 
profitable to them. — w. H. H. ] 

What is the Idwest rate of royalty paid by 
publishers to authors ? s. B. m. 

[ The ordinary rate of royalty, when publish- 
ers assume the risk of publication, is ten per 
cent, of the retail price of the printed book. 
Very often the publisher is exempted from , 
paying royalty on the first 1,000 copies sold. — 
w. H. H. ] 

THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Apropos of the suggestion of " A. R. W." on 
page 16 of The Writer for January, it may be 
well to say that if publishers remit payment 
by means of checks or drafts, it is not at all 
necessary to send a receipt in return. I know 
the practice in our own house, which issued 
more than 125,000,000 pages last* year, is to 
send payment by check, and we do not expect 
a return receipt ; the return of the check from 
the bank is all sufficient. a. m. g. 

Chicago, 111. 

I would suggest that where you or your 
correspondents refer to passages, expressions, 
or single words in any author, it would be a 
matter of convenience to the reader if the page 
(or, in case there are different editions, the 
chapter) were given. For exattiT^le,^ I ^Vyss^^ 
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"** A Little Journey in the World," uses " what 
time" for **when," as spoken of by "M. 
W. H." in your January issue, but, as neither 
page nor chapter is given, I should be obliged 
to hunt through the whole book to find the 
passage in which such a use of " what time " 
occurs. s. w. L. 

Boston, Mass. 

THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



"To Correctly Understand." — Is it possi- 
ble that, in your January issue, "A. L. S." is 
•correct in crediting the New York Sun with 
the article which he quotes in condemnation of 
such expressions as " To correctly understand," 
''*To carefully protect," etc.? The Sun of 
January 20 takes diametrically opposite ground, 
and contends that such expressions are correct, 
as the following quotation from an editorial 
article will show : " While there is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the importance of keeping 
the sign of the infinitive as near as is possible 
to its principal, the flexibility' of our language 
allows a departure from the general rule for the 
sake either of euphony or perspicuity. There 
is no rigid law of grammar or of rhetoric gov- 
erning the matter. As the ingenious Mr. Goold 
Brown points out, * the right to place an adverb 
sometimes between "to " and its verb should be 
conceded to the poets.' He quotes this line 
from the ' Cotter's Saturday Night * of Robert 
Burns : — 

' Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride.' 

The same eminent authority goes on to show 
that even in prose writing the intrusion of the 
adverb between the * to ' and its verb is justi- 
fiable in cases where otherwise the construction 
-might be understood in a different sense. . . . 
We may add that the practice which Mr. 
Goold Brown defends is becoming every day 
more common with writers of accurate and 
elegant English. To put an adverb between 
the sign of the infinitive and the verb is 
frequently a convenient and sometimes an 
indispensable expedient, if confusion or circum- 
locution is to be avoided. It is a question of 
individual judgment and good taste how far the 
right should be exercised ; but no sin against 
good English is involved. We are aware that 
the contrary opinion is a pet notion of pedantry 



and hypercriticiam, but pedantry and hyper' 
criticism make arbitrary laws which nobody is 
bound to respect unless they rest on sound 
reasoning." c. w. l. 

Boston, Mass. 

" Equine," " Canine," " Bovine." — Why 
will not writers stop using as nouns such \^rds 
as " equine," " canine," " feline " ? I have in 
mind a daily paper which rarely or never 
speaks of a frightened horse, but always says 
" a frightened equine," or " a mad canine," or 
" the furious bovine," as the case may be. 

F. E. M. 

Danvbrs, Mass. 

" N^e." — This word is often used by careless 
writers in this way: "Mrs. John Smith, nde 
Mrs. Joseph Jones, is visiting in the city." 
This application of the word is the essence of 
absurdity, as "«/^" means "born." Imagine 
this form : " Mrs. John Smith, born Mrs. 
Joseph Jones, is visiting in the city." 

c. F. w. 

Auburn, 111. 

" I Would Like." — Referring to a paragraph 
in the November Writer, I wouldXxVt to know 
what is wrong with the expression here quoted. 
By this I mean that " an explanation would be 
appreciated by me, provided it would not put 
you to too much trouble." I do not say that I 
should like you to do it, because there is no 
"should" (ought to) about it. I am following 
a natural impulse, and really would like to have 
the desired information. I am not merely curi- 
ous to know about it. What I have written so 
far may give you an inkling as to how it happens 
that thousands of persons, the writer included, 
prefer the expression " I would like " to " I 
should like," despite the "authorities." The 
former phrase, judging from popular usage, 
sounds more respectful and less affected, I think, 
than the latter. Do not the people sometimes 
make a better hit than the grammarians ? j. w. 

Catonsvillb, Md. 

" To Mourn His Loss." — This, and its 
modifications, is a favorite expression of most 
country editors and correspondents in referring 
to a death. For instance : " He leaves a wife 
and four children to mourn his loss." What 
has he lost that they should mourn ">. '* To mourn 
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their loss " is certainly the proper construction 
if the expression is to be used in any form. 



c. F. w. 



AUBUBN, 111. 



** Coming ** and " Going." — A very well 
educated gentleman, — who is a foreigner, — in 
conversing upon the use of the words " coming " 
and "going," argues, with a great deal of force, 
that we, the English-speaking race, use the 
-words improperly. We say, for instance, in 
calling a person, " Come here ! " and the reply 
given is, " I am coming." Now, he holds that 
the reply should be, " I am going," and that it 
IS impossible for a person at a distant point to 
say "I am coming," as he is going away from 
his location. t. l. o. 

West Chkstkr, Pcnn. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Five Thousand Milss in a Sledge. A Midwinter Journey 
across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowing. Illustrated. 257 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

One of the most entertaining books of travel 
published in a long time is this story of a novel 
journey across Siberia. Mr. Gowing, with one 
companion, — Mr. C. J. Uren, — preferred to go 
from Japan to London in midwinter over the 
Siberian post-road rather then by the easier 
method of steamer travel, and the experiences 
of the travellers make interesting reading. The 
sledge journey from Vladivostock to Nizhni 
Novgorod occupied twelve weeks, during which 
time Mr. Gowing and his friend spent nearly 
fifty nights in the open air, with the thermome- 
ter at from ten to eighty degrees below zero. 
They travelled nearly 5,500 miles by sledge, 
using nearly 1,100 horses, and changing horses 
at 357 posting stations. They saw little of the 
underlife of Siberia that Mr. Kennan has 
described, but they saw all that an intelligent 
traveller would be likely to see, and M. Gowing 
describes the journey well. Thirty-one repro- 
ductions of clever drawings by Mr. Uren 
greatly enhance the value of the book, and there 
is also a good map, showing the route that was 
taken. 

Journal op Marie Bashkirtsbff. Translated by A. D. 
Hall and G. B. Heckel. 825 pp. Qoth, $2.00. Half Russia, 
^3.50. Chicago: Rand. McNally, & Company. 1890. 

• 

Rand, McNally, & Co. have made a hand- 
some edition of Marie Baskkirtseif^s famous 
"Journal," and advertise it as "the only com- 
plete edition in English." The translators say 
that thev " have conscientiously endeavored to 
render the young artist's thoughts as she wrote 
them, omitting nothing, altering nothing, but 



aiding her to tell to her English, as to her 
French, readers * everything, everything, every- 
thing!*" The work of translation has been 
well done. A portrait of the author is given as 
a frontispiece. 

Piano Classics. No. 2. By the Best Composers. 143 pp. 
Boards, $1.00. Boston : Oliver Ditson Company. 1889. 

Lovers of choice music will welcome this 
collection, which contains nothing that is un- 
worthy, and much that is of the very best. The 
composers who are representjsd have all won 
reputation, and those of their compositions that 
are included in the book well deserve the name 
of " classics." The music, though of high char- 
acter, is not difficult, and it is clearly and hand- 
somely printed. The volume will give genuine 
pleasure to piano players of cultivated taste. 

The Prose Dramas of Hbnrik Ibsen. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. 443 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. 
Lovell Company. 1889. 

A real want is met by the publication of this 
inexpensive edition of Ibsen's prose dramas. 
Hitherto they have not been accessible in Eng- 
lish, and most of those to whom the Norwegian 
dramatist's name has become familiar have been 
obliged to get their information about him at 
second hand. The Lovell edition has a bio- 
graphical introduction, by Edmund Gosse, and 
the Transatlantic's excellent portrait of the 
dramatist is prefixed. The book contains "A 
Doirs House," " The Pillars of Society," 
" Ghosts," and " Rosmersholm," the three first 
translated by William Archer, and the last by 
M. Carmichael. 

The American Standard Text-Book of Phonography. 
Simplified edition, rearranged, rewritten and re*engraved. By 
D. L. Scott-Browne. Part I. New York: Phonographic 
Headquarters. 1890. 

This is the twenty-thousandth edition of the 
Scott-Browne text-book of phonography, consist- 
ing of a new arrangement of the lessons, and 
the addition of much new matter, making the 
work a perfect text-book. The arrangement of 
the abbreviations is original with the author, and 
each list is accompanied by an exercise adapted 
to making the memorizing of the signs easy and 
rapid. Much of the theoretical matter pertain- 
ing to the vowels as contained in the former 
editions of this work has been omitted, and its 
place has been supplied with practical and use- 
ful instruction. This work is being issued to 
subscribers in sheets of four lessons to the set. 
It will also be issued in book form when com- 
pleted. 



Tropical Africa. By Henry Drummond, LL. D., F. R. S. E. 
132 pp. New York: John B. Alden. i8go. 

Now, when everything relating to Africa is 
of especial interest, readers will welcome this 
new edition of an excellent work. Made up 
from a series of lectures on African subjects, it 
lacks the continuity whvcK cyt^vcv-^v^ >^Ov\v\snks.^ 
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travel possess, but it gives a great deal of infor- 
mation about the heart of Africa, and it is all 
put in an entertaining way. A portrait of the 
explorer and several illustrations are given in 
Mr. Alden's edition, but the maps referred to 
in the text have been omitted. 

On thb Insidb. By Florence Finch-Kelly. 238 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. New York : Sanfred & Company. 
1890. 

Mrs. Kelly's story " Frances " was sharply 
criticised because of its freedom and plain 
speaking about topics which society does not 
commonly discuss. " On the Inside " is less 
likely to be criticised for these reasons, but it 
is just as frank, nevertheless, and it contains 
ideas that will arouse the antagonism of many 
readers. Whether its heroine really got, as 
she desired, " on the inside of life, where she 
could see the wheels go Vound," readers of the 
book must decide for themselves. She cer- 
tainly saw one side of New York life that is 
not generally exhibited to the world. The 
story has a consistent plot, with a murder 
mystery, and a heroine who should be liked ; 
but, on the whole, the book is not one to be 
recommended for family reading. 

Wyndham Towhrs. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 80 pp. 
Parchment cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, s 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Aldrich's poetical work is always careful 
and artistic, and he has written some of the 
daintiest lyrics in the English language. 
"Wyndham Towers " is a tragic tale in blank 
verse, and it shows the author's skill both as a 
narrator and as a poet. The scene is laid in 
Devon, in the Elizabethan era, and the story 
is that of the love of two brothers for the same 
maiden, and of the killing of the younger 
brother by the elder. Years afterward the 
remains of both brothers are discovered in 
Wyndham Towers. The poem is full of delight- 
ful word pictures, and it is strong, graceful, 
and beautiful throughout. As a model of care- 
ful verse-making it deserves the closest study. 
The publishers have given to it an exquisite 
dress. 

Acadian Lbgbnds and Lyrics. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 
Cloth, 51.25. 148 pp. New York: White & Allen. 1889. 

Graceful and refined, with a steady undercur- 
rent of sober thought beneath the lines, Mr. 
Eaton's poems please the fancy of the reader, 
and awaken him to earnest consideration of the 
vexing problems of human life. They are the 
expressions of a thoughtful mind, impatient of 
the narrowness of creeds, deeply impressed by 
the tragedy of life, restless and striving with 
itself, yet hopeful of the future through all, and 
inspired by reverent faith in the Divine Power 
that will bring all rieht at last. The verses flow 
with even rhythm, the meter is varied and orig- 
j'aaJ, and many of the poems are finished with 



unusual skill. The " Acadian Legends " at the 
beginning of the volume are gracefully told in 
a melodious and simple rhyme. The chief in- 
terest of the book, however, is centred in the 
lyrics, and in the score of sonnets at the close. 

A Gbnbral History for Collbgbs and High Schools. 
By P. V. N. Myers, A. M, 759 pp. Half leather, $1.65. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 

It is a difficult task to put the history of the 
world into a volume of 700 or 800 pages, and 
still make the book anything more than a dry 
chronicle of facts. The author of this volume 
has successfully accomplished the task, and his 
history may be recommended to the general 
reader as well as to the students of high schools 
and colleges, for whom it was originally intended. 
The work is based upon the " Ancient History " 
and " Mediaeval and Modern History," by the 
same author, both of which have successfully 
endured the test of use. To all who wish to 
begin a course of reading in history it is warmly 
recommended. Many illustrations are included 
in the volume, and there are twenty colored 
maps. A full index, with a pronouncing vocab- 
ulary and glossary complete the work. 

New Zealand after Fifty Years. By Edward Wakefield. 
236 pp. Cloth, ^2.00. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 

It is safe to say that most people think of 
New Zealand as a wild, uncivilized country, and 
that not a few even put the New Zealanders on a 
par with the native Patagonians. To such readers- 
Mr. Wakefield's book will be a revelation, and 
the facts he eives will seem simply astonishing. 
A relative Of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
organizer of the English company which colo- 
nized 1,200 settlers at Wellington fifty years ago, 
Mr. Wakefield is naturally an enthusiast re- 
garding the country. His information is 
accurate, however, and the rapid progress the 
colonies have made during fifty years justifies 
a good many adjectives. The story of the 
colony is swiftly sketched, and then the people 
and their customs, the volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, the fauna and fiora of the islands, and 
the present and future of the colony are dis- 
cussed. Nearly thirty full-page illustrations, 
made from photographs, enhance the value of 
the book. There is also an excellent sketch 
map of the islands, furnished by the government 
survey. 

Five Years at Panama. By Wolfred Nelson. 287 pp. 
Cloth, 5 1. 50. New York: Bel/ord Company. 1889. 

Dr. Nelson lived at Panama as a practitioner 
of medicine from 1880 to 1885. Since then he 
has made four visits to the Isthmus, so that his 
knowledge of the country and its affairs is 
recent and complete. During his residence he 
was the correspondent of the Montreal Gazette^ 
and so had to keep alive to all matters of public 
interest. His book is that of a man who knows 
his subject thoroughly, and who writes because 
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he feels that he has something to say. The 
style is not easy, but facts are plentuul, and 
interesting enough to make up for literary 
deficiencies. The author's opinion of De Les- 
sep's great canal is summed up in his chapter 
heading, " The Great Undertaker's Last Ditch," 
and his protest against what he calls "the 
systematic unburial of the dead " is forcible 
and strong. The exact condition of affairs at 
the Isthmus to-day is set forth clearly in this 
book, and a score of illustrations made from 
recent photographs make the picture still more 
vivid. The publishers have provided the 
necessary map, but there is no index to the 
volume. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ AH books sent to the editor of The Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

Songs of Help and Inspiration By Brewer Mattocks. 
88 pp. The American News Company. 1889. 

Thb Splendid Spur. By Q. 328 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Company. 1890. 

Speaking of Ellen. By Albert Ross. 345 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1890. 

"Job Lots." Puck*s Library, No. 32. 30 pp. Paper, 10 
cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

H^L&NB BuDRKOFP. Bv Martha Morton. 198 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Nfw York : John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 

Master ok His Katk. Hv J. MacUren Cobban. 193 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

Henriettb. From the French of Leon de Tlnseau. By 
Anna D. Page. 316. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John 
W, Lovell Company. 1889. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. By Charles H. 
May, M. D. Illustrated. 244 pp. New York: William 
Wood & Company. 1889. 

The New Prodigal. By Stephen Paul Sheffield. 237 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890 

A Noble Woman. By Henry Gr^ville. 280 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

A March in the Ranks. By Jessie Fothercill. 399 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. LoveU & Company . 
1889. 

The Bondman. By Hall Caine. 357 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

A Family without a Name. By Jules Verne. 134 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 

The Mynns* Mystery. By George Manville Fenn. 205 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 

Joshua: A Biblical Picture. By the Author of "Uarda." 
Only Authorized Edition. 267 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York : John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 

The Elements of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young, Ph. 
D., LL. D. Illustrated. 430 pp. Cloth, $1.55. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1 890. 

Two Voices. By Henry Harland ( " Sidney Luska " ). 106 pp. 
Qoth, 50 cents. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 
1890. 



Magic, Black and White. By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 280 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

My Sister's Husband. By Patience Stapleton. 203 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling. 287 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany. 1889. 

A Very Strange Family. By F. W. Robinson. 192 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
i89iD. 

Children of To-Morrow. By William Sharp. 312 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 

Fractions. Teachers' Edition, 47 pp.; Pupils* Edition, 52 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents, each. Boston : Gmn & Company. 1889. 

A Protest in the Spirit of Robert Elsmbre. By Mich. 
De Gavarelle. 143 PP- Paper, 25 cents. New York: Poly- 
technical News Company. 1889. 



HELPFULHINTSANDSUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experleoces 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it i« an advantage thai every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Pasting Clippings Printed on Both Sides. — 
There are two ways to paste in a scrap-book an 
article cut from a paper or magazine and 
printed on both sides of the paper. One way 
is to attach the clipping by a margin, so that 
it may be turned back upon the scrap-book 
leaf, bringing the reverse side into view. A 
better plan is to cut in the scrap-book leaf a panel 
just large enough so that, when the clipping is 
attached by margins all around, the print on 
both sides will show as if the matter were 
printed on both sides of the scrap-book leaf. 
By using a tin square and a sharp knife the 
work can be neatly done. w. h. h. 

Boston, Mass. 

Price and Address of Periodicals. — Readers 
wishing to be sure of the address of any periodi- 
cal containing an article they may desire to 
read, and to know the price of a single number 
of the periodical, will find it convenient to have 
always at hand, for ready reference^ s^<yKw^^^ft.'^^- 
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prices. Information in regard to such agencies 
can be obtained from almost any postmaster. 

JoHN«;oN, Wash. M. M. H. 

Half Sheets. — In behalf of busy people, let 
me enter a plea for half sheets. They are much 
handier than whole sheets. In business letters 
the greatest possible brevity consistent with the 
business in hand cannot be too highly com- 
mended, and a superfluity of paper, it seems to 
me, is a nuisance. m. a. b. 

LONGMBADOW, MaSS. 

Quotations Prom Foreign Languages. — 
Comment is frequent upon the manner of plac- 
ing quotations from foreign languages. It seems 
to me that it is proper to give the translation of 
such a quotation in the text, placing the original 
version, with some intimation as to whence it 
comes, either within brackets or as a footnote. 
There is ground for objection when only one 
reading is used, since a foreign tongue may not 
be understood, while to a linguist, a translation 
is not satisfying. A. c. w. 

Farmington, N. H. 

A Manuscript Record. — A record book for 
keeping track of manuscripts, like that recently 
described in The Writer, is desirable, but in 
default of this, or even in connection with it, 
the following plan proves helpful and useful : 
On the back of the duplicate manuscript, which 
I always retain, I enter a memorandum like the 
following : — 

Written September 2 and 3, 1889. 

Sent to the New York Bugle September 5. 

Returned by the Bugle September 10. 

Sent to the American Tomboy ^ after revision, September 15. 
Received from Gold, Silver, ft Co., publishers of the 
Tomboy y October 7, f 10. 

By this means I know where a manuscript is, 
how long it has been there, and what has been 
its fortune. j. B. R. 

North Billbrica, Mass. 



" Stone Mica " Pens. — I have found Law- 
ler's "Stone Mica" pens better for copying or 
for other common uses than a steel pen, and 
they do not tarnish easily. i. f. m. 

NiMROD, Minn. 

To Prevent Stamps From Sticking To- 
gether. — Stamps enclosed in letters will not 
stick together or to the letter if before sending 



they are passed lightly over the hair of the 
head. A better plan, however, is to fold them 
in thin oiled or paraffined paper. Envelopes 
made of such paper would be convenient for 
this purpose when only a few stamps are 
sent. J. c. w. 

Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 



To Use Mucilage Neatly and Quickly. — 
I find that the best way to use mucilage, if a 
person desires to work quickly and neatly, is to 
take the brush and smear a thin coat of muci- 
lage over half an ordinary sheet of copy paper. 
Keep the brush end lying on the mucilage and 
the handle on the dry part. c. F. w. 

Boston, Mass. 

To Make New Pens Write. — Moisten them 
by simply drawing them between the lips. 

LONGMBADOW, MaSS. ]^, f^^ Q. 

»» 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writer when they 
write.] 



Thb New Journalism in England. W. Lewis- Jones. 
Christian Union for January 23. 

What is Literary Fame? Edward W. Bok. Ladies' 
Home Journal for February. 

A Day in Literary Madrid. William Henry Bishop. 
Scribner'^s Magazine for February. 

Nights and Days with De Quincby. James Hogg. Har- 
per's Monthly for February. 

Ibsen and his Translators. Nation for January 33. 

Some Tendencies of American Fiction. Anne H. Whor- 
ton. A merican ioT }zv\\x7cry 2$. 

A Poetess of the Weimar School ( Amamie von Imho£F). 
" C. H. G." Nation for January 23. 

Ethics in Fiction. James Buckham. Churchman for 
February 8. 

Will Carleton and his Poems. Professor A. E. Haynes. 
Boston Morning Star for February 6. 

Canadian Copyright. Publishers* IVeekly for February 

15. 

The Making of a Weekly Paper. Henry H. Moore. 
Christian Union for February 20. 

Art in Fiction. —II. Stephen Henry Thayer. Christian 
Union for February 20. 

Hon. William Cauldwell. With Portrait. Newsman 
for January. 

The Brattleboro (Vt. ) Household. Pa^r lyorldim 
February. 

Madame Modjbska Entertained by the New England 
Woman's Press Association. E. A. Thackray. Epoch for 
February 7. 

Writing Jokes. Press and Printer for January 25. 

Berry R. Sulgrove. Indianapolis Journal for February 30. 
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Sarah Ornb Jbwbtt. With Portrait. Phrenological 
Journal for February. 

Intbrnational Copyright. Critic for February i. 

Intbrnational Copyright. Critic for February 22. 

California's Journals. Press and Printer for February 8. 

Thb Romancb of Nbw Orleans. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for January 30. 

RossBTTi. Bookntart for February. 

VolapUk and thb Printbrs. Orville D. Norton. Inland 
Printer for January. 

Thb Govbrnmbnt as a Printbr. N. J. Werner. Re- 
printed from A rtist Printer in Press and Printer for January 
18. 

Amatbur Journal Makbrs. With Portraits. Frank £. 
Schermerhom. Santa Claus for February i. 

Brooklyn Nbwspapbrs. Printer's Ink for February 19. 

Richard Watson Gilder. With Portrait. Book News 
for February. 

Progress op Journalism in Kentucky. French Tipton. 
National Journalist for January. 

The Best Novels. Maurice Thompson. America for 
February 13. 

How to Attain Speed on the Typewriter. George A. 
McBride. Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for 
February. 

A New View of Shelley. *' Ouida." North American 
Review for February. 

Misquotation Again. A. E. Palmer. North American 
Review for February. 

Shakespeare as a Citizen. J. S. Stuart Glennie, M. A. 
Poet'Loreior January. 

Engush and German Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century. Professor Oswald Seidensticker. Poet-Lore for 
February. 

HoMB and Haunts of Scott. Ladies^ Home Journal for 
March. 

OvBR THE Teacups. — IV. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At- 
lantic Monthly for March. 

In THE Footprints of Charles Lamb. — I. With Por- 
trait. Benjamin ' Ellis Martin. Scribner's Magazine for 
March. 

John Ruskin : an Essay. With Portrait. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. Harper's Magazine for March. 

Literary England. Lucy C. Lillie. Bel/ord's Magazine 
for March. 

Liter ATURB in the Salon. Mrs. John Sherwood. Har- 
per's Bazar for March 8. 

"Ik Marvel's'* Books. Charles Henry LUders. Ameri- 
can lot February 22. 

Improvement in Blue-Stockings. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for February 20. 

Browning and His Critics. " W. H. T." Globe (Phila- 
delphia ). January-March. 

Robert Browning. Henry E. Shepard. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for February. 

RoBBRT Browning as a Poet. John Vance Cheney. 
Chautauquan for March. 

Browning's Place in Literature. With Portrait. Emily 
Shaw Forman. Cosmopolitan for March. 

Robert Browning in Italy. George William Curtis. 
Harper's Magazine for March. 

Robert Browning. Critic for February 22. 

Thb First Tblegraph Message. Chicago Tribune for 
February 16. 

John Morlby. " S." New York Sun for February 16. 



New York Press Club. New York Mail and Express for 
February 22. 

America's First Newspaper ( The Boston News Letter). 
Salem ( Mass. ) IV itch for February 22. 

Thb Boston News Letter. Detroit Free Press for 
February 24. 

Women Journalists in Paris. Lida Rose McCabe. 
Augusta ( Ga. ) Chronicle for February 22. 

WiLKiE Collins' Ideas about Dickens. Reprinted from 
Pall Mall Gazette in New York Times for February 16. 

New York Literary People. New York Herald for 
February 9. 

"The Good Gray Poet." Hugh Farrar McDermott. 
Albany Press for February 16. 

How Novels Are Written. " Roderick Random." New 
York Star for February 16. 

New England Amateur Journalists. Boston Globe for 
February 22. 

The New York Times and its Owner. With Portrait 
of George Jones. Harper's Weekly lox February 25. 

The Sabbath Newspaper. Rev. J. M. French. The 
Midland (Omzhai, Neb. ) for February 13. 

Gabriblle Greeley at Chappaqua. David Wechsler. 
Albany Argus, New York Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
for February 23. 

Literary Men's Wives. S. A. Underwood. Reprinted 
from Chicago Tribune in Portland Oregonian for February i. 

The Local Editor. Berkshire News {Grt^X Barrington^ 
Mass. ) for February 8. 

"OuvER Optic" at Home. Reprinted from Boston 
Herald \n Minneapolis Tribune for February 3. 

An Hour with Bryant. Newell Lovejoy. New York 
Star for February 2. 

Archibald Guntbr and His Works. Albany Press for 
February 2. 

Advertising Typography. Reprinted from New York 
Newspaper Record in Brooklyn Eagle for February 21. 

The Washington Literary Guild. Juliette M. Babbitt. 
New York Home Journal lot February 19. 

How I Write My Novels. "The Duchess." New York 
Sun for February 23. 

The Brownings Forty Years Ago. George William 
Curtis. Harper's Magazine for March. 

Newspapers Herb and Abroad. E. L. Godkin. North 
A merican Review for February. 

No Press Censorship. Chicago Inter-Ocean for February 

»7- 

Jennie Porter Arnold. Hartford Post for February 17. 

Connecticut Editors. — I. George C. Waldo. Hartford 
Post for February 14. — II. James M. Bailey. Hartford Post 
for February 17. 

W. T. Stead. Robert Donald. New York Star for Feb- 
ruary 2. 

George William Curtis at Homb. St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for February 2. 

John Ruskin's Ebbing Life. Hugh C. Middleton. Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Brooklyn Times, Richmond {Wz.) Dis- 
patch for February 23. 

George P. Morris and N. P. Wilus. With Illustrations. 
Morris Phillips. New York Home Journal for February 5. 

What Magazine Editors Want. Edward W. Bok. Chi- 
cago Journal, New York Commercial Advertiser for Feb- 
ruary I. 

The Closing of an Epoch. Maurice lliompson. America 
for February 6. 
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The Rbportkr: What he is and what he is not — His 
Enterprise, Pluck, and Versatility. Edward Ingle. Balti- 
morgan ( Baltimore) for February i. 

Washington Evening Star. Anniversary Number. 
January ii. 

Chicago Timbs. Anniversary Number. January lo. 

GoBTHH AND Charlottb VON Stbin. New York Sum for 
January 26. 

Hbnrik Ibsbn at Homb. Edward Payson Evans, //ew 
York Star for January 26. 

Harriet Bbbchbr Stowb*s Fading Lifb. . " M. G.'* New 
York Star for January 26. 

Thb Rbportbr's Work at Homb and Abroad. Brooklyn 
Citinen for January 26. 

Gborgia Editors. With Portraits. Atlanta Constitution 
for February 2. 

Four Years in Journalism. Tom Masson. Ckristian 
Union for February 6. 

The Brownings in Italy. Anne H. Wharton. Lippincotfs 
Magazine for March. 

International Copyright. Publiskers^ Weekly for Feb- 
ruary 22. 

A Hint to Novelists. W. H. Stacpoole. Lippincotfs 
Magazine for March. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



"A Hint to Novelists," by the well-known 
English novelist, W. H. Stacpoole, in Lippin- 
cotfs Magazine for March, points out in an 
amusing manner how old material might be 
worked up into new books. 

According to a floating news item, Arnold 
Ward, eldest son of Mrs. Humphry Ward, has 
written a magazine article for which $50 was 
paid him, and his age is said to be only 
fourteen. 

The February Nationalist announced on its 
cover that in March an announcement of a 
literary nature would be made that would give 
the " Cause of Nationalism " an immense im- 
petus. This is now well understood to be the 
acceptance by Edward Bellamy of the editorship 
of the Nationalist magazine during its second 
year, Henry Austin, the present editor, having 
persuaded his friend, Mr. Bellamy, to take his 
place, and let him retire to the ranks. Before 
assuming office, Mr. Bellamy, whose health has 
been delicate of late, will probably take a trip 
South. The circulation of the Nationalist has 
steadily increased, 84,000 copies having been 
printed since its beginning last May. Some of 
the most distinguished writers in this country 
have contributed to its pages, and under the new 
editorship great strides may be expected. 



Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will probably 
go to Italy soon. Mrs. Moulton is preparing a 
collective edition of the poems of Philip 
Bourke Marston, several of which are unpub- 
lished. 

Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett are staying together at St. Augustine, 
Fla. It is a common thing for these ladies to 
take trips together. 

Professor Wood, of Philadelphia, one of the 
great authorities on such subjects, has a paper 
on " Memory " in the March Century. 

Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey is a bright young 
Washington writer, only twenty-four years old, 
who has a promising future. Miss Dorsey's 
father is engaged in the Congressional Library, 
and comes of an old Maryland family. Miss 
Dorsey wrote the complete story, " Betty," for 
the December Cosmopolitan, 

A portrait of Henry W. Grady is given in the 
New England Magazine for March. 

• 

J. K. Bangs, who is one of the assistant 
editors of Harper*s Magazine^ has been con- 
fined to his residence at Yonkers by a severe 
attack of influenza. 

The government of India has been com- 
pelled by law to purchase three copies of each 
new book issued in the country, and it has been 
discovered that a practice has grown up of 
printing new books simply for th6 sake of the 
sale of those three copies, for which any price 
within reason could be charged. A change is 
about to be made in the law, and hereafter the 
publishers will have to present the copies to 
the government. 

Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who wrote the scholarly paper on 
Australian poets and poetry for the " Contribu- 
tors' Club " in the February Atlantic^ is a 
tall, slender young man, with a wide-awake, 
intellectual countenance, partly hidden by a 
blonde beard. Those who know him say that 
while he is not an easy man to approach, he is 
the soul of good fellowship when among his 
friends. Besides possessing the wide knowl- 
edge of English literature which has won him 
his position in the university, he is an accom- 
plished musician and a poet of no mean ability. 
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An " eminent literary man," whose name is 
not given, is quoted as saying that if, instead of 
publishing unsalable volumes, minor poets 
would take to song-writing, they would find the 
occupation much more lucrative. 

Mr. Stanley recently wrote concerning his 
forthcoming book : " I believe the work will 
be in two volumes, from 450 to 500 pages each. 
I have six note-books filled with matter ex- 
tremely interesting. Three long chapters are 
already written. I have a number of most 
interesting photographs of scenery, sketches of 
incidents, scenery, etc., and maps will be a 
prominent feature. I hope the book will be 
ready in May." 

Bayard Taylor's mother, Mrs. Rebecca Way 
Taylor, died at Kennett Square, Penn., Febru- 
ary 20. A few weeks ago she celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. 

Andrew Lang talks of coming to America. 
A London letter to the Chicago News says of 
him : " Andrew Lang is unquestionably the 
foremost literary power in London at the 
present time. In person he is tall, spare, dark, 
with a noble forehead, dark, furtive eyes, and 
an ample lower jaw. He is as nervous as a 
cat, and he gives the impression of being in 
delicate health. He has the Oxford drawl, and 
a very nervous laugh. His hair is thick and 
beautifully frosted — Austin Dobson has called 
it * brindled.' Lang's home is most attractive ; 
the best people are to be met there, and the 
Langs are charming entertainers. The house 
is full of beautiful things. Lang's library over- 
flows with the curious, the rare, and the lovely; 
but Lang is careless in his treatment of his 
books ; treasures are piled into cases and 
shelves in double rows, and the utmost diligence 
seems to have been observed in avoiding any- 
thing like a display of the rarities in which the 
large collection abounds. Mr. Lang writes 
leaders for the Daily News ; yet he goes and 
comes as he pleases, and his duties as a jour- 
nalist are not suffered to interfere with his 
other literary work, his lectures, etc. A share 
of his time is spent in Edinburgh. He is 
looked upon by his journalistic associates as a 
cyclopaedia of learning, a fountain of wit, and a 
master of all that is charming." 



Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine, 
published at Newark, N. J., seems to be meet- 
ing with great success. It is bright and inter- 
esting, and to any stenographer it is worth a 
great deal more than its subscription price. 

B. O. Flower, the editor of the Arena, the 
promising new Boston magazine devoted to 
serious discussions of public topics, is a native 
of Illinois, and is about thirty-two years of age. 
He has been long engaged in literary work, and 
has lived in the East for about eight years. 

A new Southern magazine has been started 
at Atlanta, Ga., with the title of the Confed- 
erate Veteran. Its purpose is to supply "a 
medium of intercommunication between Con- 
federate soldiers, and to print war stories and 
reminiscences of camp and field services." 

Miss Lucy Larcom will pass a part of the 
winter in Boston. 

"J. C. J.," the author of the two poems, "The 
Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra " and " The 
Death of Cleopatra," which were originally 
published in the Argonaut, and which have 
just been republished in book form by the Ban- 
croft Company, is Julia Clinton Jones, of San 
Francisco. She is a granddaughter of Governor 
De Witt Clinton, of New York, and is the 
author of ** The Valhalla Myths of Norseland," 
published some time ago. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agents, of 
Philadelphia, issue a large calendar, with figures 
that can be read fifty feet away. It will be sent 
to anybody, post-paid, for twenty-five cents. 

It is denied that the firm name of D. 
Appleton & Co. has been changed to the 
Appleton Co. 

A current item says that when Charles 
Mackay, the author, died, his right hand 
assumed the customary position for holding a 
pen, and so remained. 

Marion Harland, editor of the Home Maker, 
New York, has taken up the work of restor- 
ing the ruined monument marking the burial 
place of the mother of Washington. The pub- 
lishers of the Home Maker offer to contribute 
seventy-five cents out of every two-dollar sub- 
scription sent in during the next six months and 
marked ** For Mary Washington Monument." 
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An interesting article by Lucy C. Little, 
entitled ** Literary England," will be found in 
the March number of Belford^s Magazine, 

Mrs. Susa Young Gates, of Provo, Utah, a 
daughter of Brigham Young, has in the North 
American Review for March a frank article on 
** Family Life among the Mormons," in which 
she enters a plea in behalf of polygamy, and 
describes the domestic relations of the late head 
of the Mormon church. 

The dispute between the novelists Erckmann 
and Chatrian will come before a Paris court in 
a few weeks. Among the witnesses will be 
Jules Claretie, M. Got, and other well-known 
members of the literary and dramatic profes- 
sions in Paris. 

The projectors of the Cambridge Review 
have decided to abandon their enterprise, on 
the eve of its realization, because the Academic 
Council of Harvard University is planning to 
establish soon a weekly official journal of eight 
pages, to be called The University Record. 

By a typographical error in the February 
Writer the name of T. C. Martin, editor of 
the Electrical World was given as ** T. C. Mar- 
lin," in the list of editors whose portraits are 
included in the group picture published by 
Public Opinion, 

The Science Amateur and Home Artisan is 
the title of a new monthly periodical issued by 
A. L, Chatterton & Co., New York, and devoted 
to interests which its title indicates. 

Harper'' s Magazine for March contains sev- 
eral articles of especial interest to writers. 
George William Curtis relates some personal 
reminiscences of Browning, Mr. Howells says 
a good word for American critics, and Anne 
Thackeray Ritcfiie contributes a personal arti- 
cle about John Ruskin, which forms the neces- 
sary complement to Dr. Waldstein's paper on 
Ruskin published in Harper's last year. 

The conductor of the Publishers* Weekly is 
well along in the work of compiling the new 
volume of the great "American Catalogue," 
which will cover the period July i, 1884, to 
June 30, 1890. The volume is meant to include 
the titles of all books published in the United 
States during that time, and publishers are 
requested to help make the record complete. 



R. R. Bowker has resigned the editorship of 
the Publishers'' Weekly, His successor is Au- 
gustus Growoll, who has for many years been an 
active associate of the editorial department, and 
who has for some time been the executive head 
of the Weekly's staff. 

The serious illness of "Edna Lyall"(Miss 
Ada Ellen Bayley ), author of " Donovan," is 
reported from her home in Eastbourne, Eng- 
land. She had nearly recovered from an attack 
of rheumatic fever when she was taken seri- 
ously ill again after a chill. 

The Magazine of American History for 
March is a sparkling number. Among other 
things, it contains a bright sketch regarding 
"Hawthorne's First Printed Article," by Kate 
Tannatt Woods. 

Time has been merged with Munseys 
Weekly, 

James Russell Lowell has been confined to 
his bed at his home at Elmwood, Cambridge, 
Mass., for several days by a severe indisposi- 
tion, resulting from a cold. February 22, the 
seventy-first birthday of the poet, was passed 
quietly, and he received no callers. It is 
thought that the illness is but temporary. 

American Notes and Queries ( Philadelphia ) , 
the third bound volume of which is now ready,, 
is gaining deserved success. William H. Gar- 
rison is the editor. 

Miss Bisland, the young woman who started 
on a trip around the world at six hours' notice, 
has been made literary editor of the Cosmo- 
politan. 

Miss Hattie A. Pike, of Fryeburg, Me., who 
has done much good literary work, had a pic- 
ture entitled "A Bit of Indian Summer" in the 
recent Boston Art Club exhibition. 

John G. Nicolay, one of the writers of the 
Century life of Lincoln, is the son of German 
peasants, and began his career as a boy in a 
country store at %\ per month; he regarded 
himself lucky when he was promoted from that 
position to be printer's devil in the office of the 
Pike County Free Press ^ and gradually worked 
himself up to be editor and proprietor; he is 
now marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Professor T. W. Hunt, of Princeton, has just 
completed a work entitled " Studies in Litera- 
ture and Style," which will shortly be published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son. The author's aim 
in these studies is said to be to state and 
illustrate fundamental types of styles, with 
primary reference to the needs of English 
literary students. 

Mme. Mbdjeska continues her reminiscences 
in the Arena for March, which will give a 
port/ait of the actress as Ophelia: 

Ginn & Company will publish in April ** Ele- 
ments of Structural and Systematic Botany," 
for high schools and elementary college courses, 
by Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of botany in the Indiana University. 

Edward Bellamy contributes to the March 
number of the North American Review 3. 
reply to General Francis A. Walker's criticism 
of his theories in the February Atlantic. 

To George W. Cable has been intrusted the 
office of writing the life of William Gilmore 
Simms for the American Men of Letters 
Series. 

Edward W. Bok says that Mary J. Holmes, 
the novelist, received royalties on 77,000 copies 
of her books sold in 1889. 

Mrs. Mayne Reid is writing a memoir of her 
husband. 

The Magazine of Art for March says: 
"Heretofore the author of *The Diamond 
Button * and * Jack Gorton' has hidden himself 
away behind the pen name of Barclay North. 
Now he owns up to being W. C. Hudson. Mr. 
Hudson is an experienced New York journalist, 
at present occupying a government position at 
Albany." 

Miss Jessie F. O'Donnell, of Lowville, N. Y., 
the daughter of Hon. John O'Donnell, is coming 
to Boston to study in the libraries while pre- 
paring a book which will appear in a short 
time. Her volume of poems, " Heart Lyrics," 
was published by the Putnams in 1887. During 
the past year she has contributed a series of 
historical poems to the Magazine of Western 
History. A story of hers, entitled "Two 
Poin\^ of View," ran through several numbers 
of the Ladies' Home Journal two years ago. 



A relative of Mrs. Frances L. Mace, the 
Bangor poetess, says that she. received $200 for 
her poem, " The Song of Monterey," which 
appeared in the February number of Harper's 
Magazine. Mrs. Mace is one of the poets who 
wait for moods. Weeks will pass during which 
she is unable to write a line ; then she will be 
seized with the divine afHatus, and for days she 
will compose, as if by inspiration, with great 
rapidity. 

H. C. Packard, of Lewiston, Me., read to the 
literary association of the Elm-street Church 
the following letter, recently received from the 
kind old poet, Whittier : — 

Ambsbury, Mass., February 6, 1890. 
My Dbar Friend: I have reached a time of life when 
literary notoriety is of small consequence, but I shall be glad to 
feel that I have not altogether written in vain ; that my words 
for freedom, temperance, charity, faith in the divine goodness, 
love of nature and of home and country are welcomed and 
approved. 
Thanking thee for thy kind letter, I am truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittibr. 

The letter was sent Mr. Packard in answer to a 
communication forwarded to the poet descrip- 
tive of the society and its workings, together 
with a programme for a ** Whittier Evening." 

Superintendent Porter has abandoned the 
idea of making a special investigation of the 
business of book publishing in connection with 
the preparation of the eleventh census. The 
letters received by the bureau show, he says, 
an apathetic feeling among the publishers on 
the subject of the proposed investigation and 
report. 

Mrs. Helen Rich, of Richville, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., sometimes known as the poet of 
the Adirondacks, has a new volume of poems, 
which will soon be issued. 

Samuel Minturn Peck, in writing to the 
publishers of the New York Home yournaly 
congratulating them upon the paper's recent 
change of form, says : " Who has a better right 
to congratulate the Home your naif I have 
contributed fifty-six poems to its pages — think 
of that — I am proud of it. George Perry dis- 
covered me. He was my literary god-father. I 
have numerous letters of encouragement from 
him. He never failed me. My contributions 
to the Home yournal are represented in many 
collections ot vtt^fe." 
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Principal L. W. Miller, of the Pennsylvania 
School of Industpal Art, writes nearly all the 
papers on art topics that appear in The Ameri- 
can, 

A Philadelphian who has won general re- 
cognition as a poet is Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, who has been represented in one or the 
other of the leading magazines for some months 
past. A sonnet entitled " Sappho," written by 
Mrs. Coates, is published in the February 
Atlantic, ^ 

Clinton Scollard, the poet, who has just 
returned from a flying visit to the Bermudas, 
started for Florida February 7. While there 
he will represent the St. Augustine News^ F. 
G. Barry's winter-resort journal. 

Charles Pomeroy Sherman, the author of " A 
Bachelor's Wedding Trip," is at work on a new 
volume, with which he will be likely to repeat 
his first success. Mr. Sherman is a medium- 
sized, rather stoutish, young man, with dark 
hair and moustache — the former inclining to 
gray. He is a Philadelphia lawyer, and is 
president of the Pegasus, a club of versifiers 
and musicians. 

Miss Heloise E. Hersey, who has just edited, 
with notes and introduction, a book called 
" Christmas Eve and Easter Day," is a daughter 
of' Dr. A. D. Hersey, of the town of Oxford, 
Me. 

David Christie Murray is finishing his 
lecture course in Australia. In appearance he 
is of medium height ; his hair, moustache, and 
neatly-trimmed beard are turning gray. He 
seems to be older than he is. 

A successful new magazine writer is Miss 
Frances Albert Doughty, a young Southern 
lady whose work is attracting much attention. 
Her first article was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly several years ago. Since then she has 
contributed dialect sketches and stories to sev- 
eral of the leading periodicals. A negro story, 
with the taking title, "George Washington's 
Business Legs," published in the Christmas 
edition of the Boston Herald; a vigorous article^ 
entitled " Evolution in Popular Ideals," in the 
Arena for February ; and a poem^in the Cosmo- 
politan for March, show that she possesses 
varied talent. 



The new novel which is soon to appear from 
the pen of Henry Harland (" Sidney Luska " ) is 
entitled "Two Women or One? From the 
Manuscripts of Doctor Benary." 

In the Cosmopolitan for March is an article 
on " Browning's Place in Literature," by the 
well-known Browning lecturer, Emily Shaw 
Forman. " Royal Authors," by one of the 
Astor librarians, with thirteen portraits of 
literary rulers, forms the department "In the 
Library." 

The article in Harpers Weekly for January 
25, entitled " A Woman's Experience in News- 
paper Work," is a true story of the experience 
of Miss Jenny Lind Hopkins. Miss Hopkins 
removed to New York City after four years of 
reporting work on the Denver Republican^ and 
is connected with the Evening Post. Her 
home is in Indiana. . 

A biography and portrait of Sarah Orne 
Jewett are given in the February Phreno- 
logical yournal, published by the Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. 

La Revue Fran^aise, which was brought out 
last March, and suspended after the first num- 
ber, has resumed publication. No. 2, dated 
February, 1890, is just out. The Revue is pub- 
lished at 39 West Fourteenth street. New York,^ 
at $4.00 a year — single numbers 35 cents. 
Future numbers will be illustrated. 

The post-office department has ruled that 
henceforth the mailing at second-class rates of 
a premium list as a supplement to a regular 
publication cannot be permitted. A premium 
list may be so mailed when it takes the place 
of a regular issue, but it cannot be mailed con- 
tinuously at second-class rates. 

Addison P. Russell, author of the entertain, 
ing volume published anonymously under the 
title, " A Club of One," was at one time finan- 
cial agent of Ohio in New York City, but now 
lives at the pleasant, quiet town of Wilmington, 
Ohio. He is a printer by trade, and a bachelor. 
Among his works are " Half Tints," " Thomas 
Corwin," " Library Notes," " Characteristics," 
" A Club of One," and he is now engaged upon 
a new volume, "In a Club Comer," ^hich 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have announced. 
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THE IDEAL COUNTRY PAPER. 



There are three kinds of country weekly 
papers. The first is entirely the result of home 
editing, home typesetting, and home printing. 
The second is printed on the cooperative plan, 
having either a ** patent inside " or a " patent 
outside." The third is made up by the use of 
considerable ** plate matter." The question is, 
which of the three kinds will an editor find 
most desirable or profitable to publish ? 

The answer depends on circumstances so 
many and varied that I cannot in a small com- 
pass name them all. Newspapers of the second 
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kind can be issued most cheaply and most 
easily. A patent outside or inside can be 
purchased for a little more than the white 
paper alone would cost. Jt is only necessary 
for the editor to print half of his paper at home, 
and his half usually contains local and state 
news, editorials ( if he have any, for not a few 
editors of such papers never publish anything 
worthy of the name of editorial), and noth- 
ing else, except advertisements. Selections 
and general news are amply provided in the 
"patent" part. In a small community, where 
only a few subscribers can be obtained, and 
where the local advertising patronage is meagre, 
the paper that is printed on the cooperative 
plan is the only kind of paper that can live. In 
larger communities, however, where there is a 
good deal of enterprise, and where the mer- 
chants advertise liberally, such a- paper, for 
reasons obvious to practical printers and expe- 
rienced publishers, does not meet the require- 
ments so well as do papers of the other two 
kinds which I have described. "Plate matter" 
is indispensable in the make-up of small daily 
papers, and is also much used by the editors of 
larger weekly papers, since it is considerably 
cheaper to use it than to set up miscellany in 
the home office. 

While I admit that circumstances may com- 
pel or render advisable the use of the cooper- 
ative system or of plate matter, I maintain that, 
when it is practicable, it is better to do the 
entire editing and mechanical work at home. 
I know that many journalists will differ with 
me, and I must disagree with much that was 
ably set forth by Mr. Weippiert in his article 
on " Newspaper Factories," recently published 
in The Writer. But I think I have good 
reason for the ground I take, although my ideas 

H. Hills. All rifj^hu resen «,d.. 
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may seem to some more visionary than sensible. 
I believe that in the publication of newspapers, 
as well as in other things, we should work 
toward an ideal standard. Of course, every 
person possessing common-sense knows that a 
strictly ideal newspaper of any kind is impossi- 
ble. But an approximation to an ideal standard 
may be feasible, and may even be pecuniarily 
more profitable than a policy which places 
dollars and cents far above considerations of 
literary excellence. I shall consider the matter 
both as an idealist and as a practical man. 

The principal argument for the use of the co- 
operative system and of plate matter is that 
they enable the editor of a country weekly 
paper to furnish his readers with far more read- 
able matter than he could otherwise afford to 
furnish, at the same price which he is obliged 
to ask when all of the work on the paper is 
done at home, and even oftentimes at a consid- 
erably less price. There are minor arguments 
to corroborate the main argument, but with 
them I shall not concern myself. I shall not 
deny that the paper prepared entirely at home 
cannot compete with its rivals as regards quan- 
tity of reading matter; but I do maintain that 
such a paper, energetically and carefully edited, 
can be made to excel in the quality of its 
matter, and, as a result, become more valuable 
and readable than bulky papers. 

Many editors of country weeklies seem to 
think that to furnish their readers with a great 
quantity of reading matter should be their prin- 
cipal object. They believe that they can thus 
convince readers that much is being furnished 
for the money, and that the prevailing greed in 
human nature will be gratified, to the pecuniary 
advantage of their papers. Were the greed 
satisfied by quantity alone, these editors would 
be justified in their opinions ; but, happily, it 
also makes a good deal of difference what the 
quality is. Especially are the more intelligent 
readers influenced by the quality, and the men- 
tal tastes of readers not so intellectual can to a 
large extent be cultivated to like a moderate 
quantity of what is first-class better than a large 
quantity of what is mediocre, and even poor. 
Another consideration is that the present age is 
a busy one, there being more to engross the at- 
tention in different ways than during any pre- 



vious century, and that paper which gives the 
most that is pertinent and desirable in com- 
pact form is to be preferred. A third consider- 
ation is that the tendency of the present day is 
toward specialization, all of the difiFerent fields 
of thought and enterprise being represented by 
special papers, and that a paper which thoroughly 
covers its specialty is better than a paper 
which only partly covers its particular field, be- 
cause much that it contains is not closely ap- 
plicable to the needs of its readers. A fourth 
consideration is that in most families nowadays 
several papers are taken, and that the local 
paper which is quite general in its character 
contains much that is better presented in the 
other papers that lie on the literary table of the 
household. 

Now, in the light of the above considerations, 
the superiority of the paper prepared entirely 
at home can be easily shown. Much of the 
reading in a paper having a patent outside or 
inside consists of the general news of the world 
given in condensed and usually unreadable 
form, and when plate matter is used much of 
the reading is of the same kind. The city 
weekly taken by most families gives the same 
news in much better shape. There are more 
stories and miscellany in cooperative papers, ^ 
but they are apt to contain less local news and 
other matter of great local interest than can be 
found in a paper put in type entirely at home. 
Editors who depend on outside assistance are 
apt to . become lazy, to think that the general 
features in their papers are so extensive and so 
good that it is not necessary for them to glean 
the local field exhaustively for news. More- 
over, the make-up of their papers usually does 
not make it possible for them to give as much 
space to local matters as can be given by 
editors who rely wholly on their own resources. 

The ideal country weekly paper is the one 
which most admirably represents the local in- 
terests. It must give all of the important news * 
that occurs in the town where it is published, 
and as much as possible of the news in neigh- 
boring towns. It must contain spirited and 
timely editorials, most of them having a local 
bearing, having for their object the material, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of the community 
of which the paper is a part. It must further 
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instruct and please its readers by the frequent 
publication of long articles describing local 
industries, giving valuable information in con- 
nection with movements for public improve- 
ment. It must also publish such matter as 
sermons by local ministers, and encourage dis- 
cussions by publishing articles from contributors 
who set forth differing views in regard to 
matters that are agitating the public mind. 
Some stories, poetry, and miscellany should also 
be published, in order to make the paper more 
varied and interesting, but such matter should 
always be regarded as secondary to local news ; 
and when it is used the thorough editor can 



select from his "exchanges" matter better 
suited to the desires of his readers than that 
which is provided by " newspaper factories." 
The news of the state in which the ideal paper 
is published should receive careful attention, 
but to the doings of the world in general only 
limited space can be given without detriment 
to the all-important local features. 

That of the three kinds of country papers 
which I have mentioned the " all-home paper," 
as it may be called, comes the nearest to being 
the ideal country paper cannot, it seems to me, 
be questioned. 

Nkw Milford, Conn. y, A. BolUs. 



FOREIGN PHRASES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



Mr. Hager, in the February number of this 
magazine, asks " why the correspondents of The 
Writer insist on using the expression * nom de 
plume'* instead of * pen-name,* or the proper 
French equivalent, * nom de guerre,^ " This 
query is so extraordinary as to suggest the 
suspicion that either a clerical or a typographi- 
cal error has been committed. " Nom de plume " 
means " pen-name " and nothing else,while " nom 
de guerre^"* signifying literally "war name," 
applies to the fictitious names used by actors, 
singers, and other public characters, in just 
those cases where "«(7w de plume " would be a 
misnomer.* Having drawn Mr. Hager's atten- 
tion to this, no doubt accidental, error, I pass on 



• Regarding the phrase " nom d* plunu,^* Professor Ferdi- 
nand Bdcher,of Harvard College, who certainly must be regarded 
as an authority, writes to the editor of Thk Writer : '* * Nom 
do plum* ' is not a French expression ; but I have tried it on sev- 
eral Frenchmen, who were not at all shocked by it, although 
they admitted that they had never seen it or heard it in French. 

* Nom do guerre^ is comparatively seldom heard now. 

* Pseudonymt ' is the word used universally. Georges d'Heylli 
published in 1887 a ' Dictionnaire des Pseudonymes * ( Paris : 
Dentu)." 

Professor Berlitz, who is at the head of the Berlitz School of 
Languages, New York City, writes: ** 'Nom de plume ^ has 
no significance whatever in French, and is never used by French- 
men. * Nom de guerre * is used, but is applied to actors, singers, 
and professional people, rather than to authors. The word 
^puudonymo * is in common use in France, and is really the 
proper tenn for which Americans improperly use *nom de 



to a few considerations relative to the employ- 
ment of foreign words and phrases in English 
literature. 

Even purism may be overdone, and the man 
who too steadfastly maintains that all ideas 
may be satisfactorily expressed without occa- 
sional recourse to foreign aid is something like 
those enthusiastic Americans who do not intend 
to go abroad until they have exhausted all the 
beauties of their own country. 

The habit of interlarding one's writing or 
conversation with foreign words or quotations 
is vicious, generally because it is only done for 
the sake of display. Thus the young lady who 
writes that the friends who have urged her to 
visit them are too ^^ exigeants^^^ when she could 
just as well say " exacting," is guilty of a most 
unnecessary piece of affectation. 

If, however, we are to avoid a word merely 
because it is foreign, though it nevertheless 
exactly expresses our meaning, it is hard to say 
just by what process our language is to grow 
with the wants of a growing civilization. I 
remember a time when the word " bicycle " had 
a terriblv Greek look. It was when that vehicle 
was first invented. No doubt the word " loco- 
motive " looked just as formidable to an 
earlier generation. 

The real purpose of foreign travel is not t.<^ 
covet so mvicYv ol >iJcv^ ^-ax^iJcC ^ v\x\a.^^^^^^ ;v^^^^^ 
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to behold certain beauties of nature which 
conceivably enough can be rivalled, if not sur- 
passed, in one's own land. The true object is 
to get new ideas, new views of human nature. 
Similarly, the actual advantage of acquaintance 
with a foreign tongue consists, not in the mere 
fact that it places us in possession of another 
and equivalent vocabulary which on occasion 
we may find convenient, but in the fact that by 
its aid we see many things from an entirely new 
point of view, and that we are made familiar 
with various subtleties of thought before un- 
known to us. 

As an instance, can any English purist give 
me a precise equivalent for the ^^aplomb^^ 
which makes some men conspicuous ? or for the 
^^ verve " which makes so many ladies charming 1 
I know of no English word which so thoroughly 
describes that compound of vanity, elegance, 
and idleness expressed in the Italian ^^ dilettante^ 

Then again, is not something occasionally 
gained by the very obscurity which attaches to 
a foreign word or expression ? Something of 
the sense of wholeness, just as in viewing an 
object from a distance? Surely the French 
*^ tout-eneemble'^ is to be preferred to the awk- 
ward expedient of turning the English word 



" altogether '* into a noun substantive ! Is it 
not permissible and convenient to say of a man 
that he possesses " savoir-Jaire'*'' ? or of a woman 
that, though not beautiful, she is pleasing by 
virtue of a " ye ne sais quoi " f I must confess 
to a preference for the Latin " vice-versa " in 
those cases where it is customary to use it^ 
rather than its English equivalent, though it is 
hard to say just what is gained by the substitu- 
tion. 

Such expressions as " Anima Mundi^'^ ^^An- 
cien rigime^^ etc., are surely allowable, for, though 
easily translatable into English, they convey ideas 
foreign to our Anglo-Saxon traditions. ** Hors 
de combat^"^ as an example of another sort, 
possesses a more comprehensive meaning, used 
either figuratively or literally, than would the 
words ** out of the combat.*' 

Such expressions as ^^comme ilfaut^" ^^ contra 
bonos mores^"* ** infra dignitatem^"* or its more 
frequent abbreviation, have by long usage 
become in a measure differentiated from their 
mere English equivalents, and in their use we 
are scarcely likely to go wrong, so long as we 
make convenience and accuracy, and not pre- 
tentiousness, our guide. W. H, S, Lloyd, 

New York. N. Y. 



ADVICE TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 



In regard to the practical methods of getting 
your work before the public, let me beg of you 
not to send it to any well-known author, asking 
him or her to " read, criticise, correct, and find 
a publisher for you." 

If such a thought has entered your head, 
remember it has entered the heads of five 
hundred other amateurs, and the poor author is 
crushed under an avalanche of badly-written 
manuscripts, not one of which he has time to 
read. Even if he read them, he could not sell 
them. No editor will accept what he does not 
want through the advice of any author, however 
famous. 

Write your manuscript on one side of the 
paper only, and, if possible, have it copied by a 



typewriter. Talent is too plenty, and editors 
are too busy to permit them to wade through a 
poorly-written manuscript in search of some- 
thing they need. Your manuscript will receive 
attention far sooner if it is typewritten. 

If you desire the opinion of an expert upon 
its merits before sending it to a publisher, you 
can send it to some literary bureau, and pay for 
the opinion. The best and most valuable one 
I know of is The Writer's Literary Bureau, 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. This bureau 
offers to read manuscripts and give scientific 
advice as to their disposal; general advice 
based on the defects observed ; thorough gram- 
matical and rhetorical revision; one or more 
typewritten copies, at very reasonable rates. 
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I have known several young authors to sell 
manuscripts through this bureau. The prices 
they received were small, but beginners, as a 
rule, receive small prices. 

I think your opportunities of success will be 
just as fair, however, if you send a clear type 
copy direct to the editors. They are, after all, 
the best judges of what they want; and if you 
have the patience to await their delays, and the 
perseverance to keep on after repeated failures, 
you may win success with them at last. 

Be sure that you know the first principles of 
grammar and spelling before you attempt to 
write for publication. Not long ago I received 
a letter from a woman who wished me to advise 
her in regard to a publisher for a book she was 
writing. Her letter was so badly spelled and 
so ungrammatical in construction that I could 
scarcely decipher it. 

Do not imagine because you feel strongly 
that you can write strongly. Feeling and ex- 
pression are not twins. To the majority it is 
given to feel — to the few to express what the 
many feel. 

Do not imagine you will have as fair chances 
of success in literature as if you had begun 
your career twenty-five years ago. The world 
was never so full of literary talent as to-day ! 
Competition is, therefore, greater and the public 
standard is higher than ever before, and all this 
renders success more difficult for a beginner. 

Do not attempt to adopt the style of any 
author. Unless you can feel that you can be 
yourself, do not try to be anybody. A poor 
original is better than a good imitation in 
literature, if not in other things. 

Expect no aid from influential friends in any 
"way. The more wholly you depend upon your- 
self, the sooner will you succeed. 

It is absolute nonsense to talk about "influ- 
ence " with editors or publishers. No one ever 
achieved a passing fame or success in literature 
through influence or "friends at court." 

An editor might be influenced to accept one 
article, but he would never give permanent 
patronage through any influence, however 
strong. 

Newspaper notoriety cannot make or unmake 
your reputation as a writer ; if it comes un- 
sought, it may aid you to a certain extent ; but 



if you seek the cheap methods of personal 
advertising in the daily papers at which some 
literary aspirants in these days aim, you will 
only injure yourself and retard your own 
progress. It is natural that the newspapers 
should wish to make use of items of interest 
concerning successful people; but when you 
have to force yourself into print, for advertising 
purposes, you will lose, not gain, by it as a 
woman and a writer. 

If your story or poem makes a successful 
sensation, it may cause the papers to talk of 
you, and that you cannot help; but if^<?w cause 
the papers to talk, it will never make your story 
or poem a success, and can only cast a reflec- 
tion on your good sense and good breeding. 

Remember that literature is the most uncer- 
tain of all professions, and that one success 
may be followed by ten failures. The public is 
capricious in its tastes, and the editors are 
obliged to cater to this capriciousness. Your 
articles may be in demand to-day at your own 
prices, and in six months you may not be able 
to sell one at any price. If you write constantly, 
the public will cry, " Why does not that author 
give us a little respite *' ; and if you write less, 
the critics will declare you are " written outy^ 
and the public will forget you. Therefore, 
above all things, let me urge you to have some 
means of support aside from literature before 
you enter upon it as a profession. 

As I receive so many hundreds of letters 
asking how I found my way into print, and 
through what influences, it may be pardonable 
for me to say a few words regarding my own 
experiences. In the first place, I never sent a 
manuscript to any human being in my life to 
ask an opinion or influence. I always sent 
directly to the editors, and I am not aware that 
any influence was ever used in my behalf. I 
have often had an article refused by six editors 
and accepted by the seventh. An especially 
unfortunate manuscript of mine was once 
rejected by eight periodicals, and I was about 
to consign it to oblivion when, as a last venture, 
I sent it to the ninth. A check of $75 came to 
me by return mail, with an extremely compli- 
mentary letter from the editor, requesting more 
articles of a similar kind. 

While such experiences are easy to stivlle. 
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over now, it then meant hope deferred, sus- 
pense that was harrowing, heartache, tears, 
discouragement, and alm6st despair for long 
weeks and months in the years wherein they 
occurred. Without knowing any experienced 
human being of whom I could ask counsel or 
advice, I climbed over the rocks I encountered 
one by one, in the dark, alone, and always 
found the outlook brighter and the prospect 
clearer after each obstacle overcome. But it 



was not easy work, and the waiting was harder 
than the work. 

An excellent constitution, boundless hope, 
and a natural cheerfulness of disposition alone 
carried me through the long and toilsome 
journey with its manifold hardships for mind 
and body. I would advise any woman with a 
delicate constitution or a tendency to despond- 
ency to avoid literature as a profession. 

Nbw York. n. y. Ella WheeUr Wilcox. 



LITERARY SYMMETRY. 



There is a stronger resemblance between the 
building of a house and the construction of a 
literary article than would at first appear. Any 
one can select a sufficient quantity of brick, 
stone, or lumber to erect a mansion ; but only a 
trained architect can combine it properly so as 
to make an attractive and symmetrical structure. 
So almost any one may, in moments of high 
nervous excitement, strike the keynote of a 
beautiful poem or the central thought of a 
strong sketch, but only a literary architect can 
so arrange the details that the production will 
pass for true literature. 

The chief element of the article, if properly 
prepared, that will commend it to readers will 
be its symmetry. As the paragraph is but a 
long sentence, and is amenable to all the laws of 
rhetoric that apply to the sentence, so the essay 
is but a long paragraph, and should be as free 
from side issues and irrelevant matter as either 
the sentence or the paragraph. 

In a recent magazine is an essay descriptive 
of the gardens and fruit orchards of one of the 
Pacific states. The author had secured a fund 
of information and a wealth of experience, that 
in the hands of a Warner would have made a 
delightful contribution ; but his article was only 
a jumble of facts. In the same paragraph the 
writer leaped from objective to subjective phe- 
nomena, unrelated and disconnected, and from 
material to mental description. The hard Sta- 



tistics, which should have been grouped by 
themselves, were mingled with the poetical 
observations on the beauty of the blossoms and 
anecdotes of social happenings, entirely foreign 
to the matter at hand. A more artistic mind 
would have made a far better article. 

In stories and sketches symmetry is probably 
most easily obtained. The element of time 
serves as a thread upon which to string the in- 
cidents of collection in their proper order. But 
even in story writing we frequently find the 
egotistic author wandering away from his tale, 
or through the gauze of his scenery we detect 
him frantically jerking the strings to move his 
characters as if they were merely puppets. 
Readers prefer not to see all the makeshifts 
employed to produce a certain effect. 

In these days, when literary competition is so 
severe, all those details and niceties count, and 
no one can afford to disregard the slightest 
hint that promises improvement. The old- 
fashioned method of composing, rewriting, then 
"polishing*' through several stages, and finally 
making a " fair, clean copy " for the publisher, 
is unhappily going out of date. The world 
moves so fast that the writer as well as the 
business man thinks only of haste, and cares 
little how his work is done. To some extent is 
thus accounted for the mass of crude manu- 
script that is daily tumbled upon editors* desks. 

A thoughtful, well-considered outline, put on 
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paper and spread before the writer's eyes will 
do much to hold his pen to his topic. The 
analysis is the best possible method for putting 
the mind in trim for its work. When an article 
has been carefully outlined it is half-completed; 
it is, at least, certain of being a symmetrical 
and perfect whole. To return to our first com- 
parison, the architect's ** working model " will, 
if approximately followed, make the building a 
good one. 

What makes Macaulay such a model of liter- 
ary excellence is the symmetry of his sentences, 
— paragraphs, — essays. Each word seems to 
have been written according to some detailed 
plan of action. Howells evidently builds his 
romances by rule, and they are as exact as the 
square and level of literary workmanship can 
make them. 

The searching after symmetry in literature 
necessarily does away with the old superstition 
regarding inspiration. The " inspired " writer 
had no time to think of such minor matters. 
His head was among the clouds, and his writings 
were frequently correspondingly cloudy. But 
while ** inspiration" is excluded, practicality and 



financial remuneration take its place, and in this 
age the writer is not slow to choose between 
them. Symmetrical work means business-like 
work, and it is to this that we are coming. 
There is no reason why the literarian should 
not build his sketch, his poem, her essay, to 
order just as much as a contractor builds a 
store. We can easily imagine the editor of the 
future magazine giving his orders for the next 
number of the periodical : one poem with a 
touch of sadness and a heroine; one sketch 
with an old man and young wife, tears, heart- 
breaking, and then joy ; one essay proving the 
editor the happiest of all mortals. The con- 
tributors, having received their assignments, pre- 
pare the copy, and the magazine is as ** true to 
name " as though ground out by machinery. 

The literary world is approaching something 
similar to this, and the writer who best learns to 
plan his structure in advance, and to follow a 
given pattern, will have the preference in the 
market, for he will know how to suit any pre- 
vailing taste in literary wares. 

Charles Moreau Harger, 

Abilene, Kan. 



FROM THE PUBLISHER'S POINT OF VIEW. 



Cannot The Writer give help to the bur- 
dened publishers and editors by offering a 
word of caution to ** distinguished people " ? 
Doubtless all large publishing houses receive 
frequent letters to this effect : " I send you by 
express to-day the manuscript of a book for 
which I am confident there will be a great de- 
mand if it is once issued in attractive shape. 
I can get it published nearer home, but, unfor- 
tunately, cannot now afford to do it at my own 
expense. The well-known character of your 
house," etc., etc. So much may be admissi- 
ble, since an author is, of necessity, in love 
with the child of his own brain. But "the 
rub" is in the next statement: "I have the 
very highest testimonials both as to its literary 
merits and its character as a story." Then fol- 



lows a list of persons who have examined the 
manuscript more or less carefully, with quota- 
tions trom their letters that sound to the would- 
be author like the most ardent commendations. 
For instance, on the desk before me lies a 
manuscript so crude in its execution, so mixed 
in its plot, that a publisher would be sanguine, 
indeed, who should undertake to bring it out at 
his own expense. But the author writes: 
"Wishing to have the opinion of Professor 

, I sent him one chapter, and he replied 

that it was * quite good, and he had no doubt 
the whole book was excellent.' " This bit of 
faint praise is reported as if it were all that 
would be needed to float the book at once on 
the sea of literary fame. On the reply of the 
editor that the house could not publish It^tVss. 



So 
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return mail brought a letter to the effect that 

Professor 's judgment was probably quite 

equal to that of the unappreciative editor, but 
since he refused to issue the book, would he 
please sent it to some other publisher who 
would be likely to use it ? 

Another manuscript concerning which a pub- 
lishing house has been badgered by letters and 
personal interviews, until both editor and pub- 
lisher feel like " silently stealing somewhere 
else " when the signs indicate a renewal of the 
conflict, comes bolstered by the favorable com- 
ments of Dr. and Mrs. , though these 

have individually expressed to the editor their 
decided opinion that the publication in its pres- 
ent form is utterly unadvisable. I do not mean 
hat these worthy dignitaries have falsified 



themselves — not in the least. Their letters 
simply do not contain the strong approval that 
they seem to express when read by the aspirant 
for literary honors ; but the editor is debarred, of 
course, from writing to the author: " We can- 
not publish your book, because it is not well- 
written. The letters that you esteem so highly 
are really valueless to you. Any publisher who 
knows how easily such things are obtained from 
good-natured people, who think they have been 
non-committal in their statements, counts them 
as not worth a straw in your behalf." 

This, then, is the plea — dear " distinguished 
people," don't, oh. don't say that a manuscript 
is excellent when you do not mean it as an un- 
qualified recommendation. 

Chicago, 111. Ah'cg Af. Guernsey. 



WHAT IS A BOOK REVIEW WORTH.? 



In attempting to estimate the worth of a book 
review the interests of four different people are 
to be considered. These are the reader, the 
author, the reviewer, and the publisher. Said a 
friend of mine, who takes half a dozen or more 
high-class weeklies and monthlies : — 

"Here are four distinctly differing opinions 
of the same book. If I fully believe any one of 
them, I must discard the others. What's a 
fellow to do ? " 

The novel he spoke of was neither above nor 
below the average of current fiction. It had 
created the usual ripple of transient comment, 
and bade fair to run the usual race, that is as apt 
to find its home-stretch leading oblivionward as 
elsewhere. One reviewer denounced it as 
" weak in touch, false in tone, and utterly abomi- 
nable in English." To another it seemed to be 
little else than a " crude mass of puerilities." A 
third said that, ** while not distinctly original, the 
theme was striking," and that its treatment 
gave promise of " better things to be " later on 
— probably when its pulled-about author had 
ceased to be " weak," " false," or " puerile." 
Number Four heralded forth that ** here was a 



strong, true story," evidently the work of a new 
hand, yet "wonderfully realistic," and "deserv- 
ing of thoughtful perusal," and so on. 

To an intelligent reader of fair taste and 
judgment, such divergence of opinion by the 
" powers behind the throne " must necessarilj 
be perplexing. He is no better off than before 
regarding the purpose for which he probablj 
reads these reviews, namely, to see whether 
the book is really worth buying or not. To 
decide this, he must still do the work for which 
he has indirectly paid his literary mentors by 
subscribing for these periodicals, — that is, he 
must read the book, or remain in ignorance. 
And yet, as long as people legitimately differ in 
opinion on questions of taste, how shall such 
seemingly irreconcilable divergencies be har- 
monized ? 

The effect on the author, of such contradictory 
excrescences upon the laws of literary supply 
and demand, is usually a matter of tempera- 
ment. If he tries to dovetail them into some- 
thing that shall be at once a guide and a goal 
to his groping feet, his brain wearies and hit 
heart sickens over the hopeless nature of hit 
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task. If he is thin-skinned, he worries himself, 
until the reaction of sheer mental exhaustion, 
perhaps, shows him that there is really but little 
to worry over — except his infinitesimal royalty 
at the end of the year. If he is practical, per- 
sistent, and believes in himself, he very likely 
laughs and sets about writing "another one," 
and is quite oblivious of his own temerity in so 
doing. 

Regarding works of more than passing im- 
portance, reviews are often given so analytical 
and complete that both reader and author feel 
satisfied. The first then knows whether he 
wishes to read the book or not, and the second 
— aside from his opinion of the reviewer's 
opinion — feels that his book has been fairly 
and dispassionately presented to view. It has 
not been skimmingly denounced or flattered, and 
he can take heart accordingly. 

As to the misty and impersonal reviewer, it 
is fair to assume that he believes in his own 
work. Yet, with from five to fifty books per 
month to work through, somehow, his opinions 
are essentially thin and unsubstantial. The 
more influential periodicals cull over the pub- 
lishers* lists, and — having only a select few 
among the many books to pass upon — really 
do good service to the. public, the author, and 
themselves. There at times arises within the 
writer's breast an exulting pain, more exhilarat- 
ing than mild pleasure, on receiving his quietus 
at the hand of a great monthly. The exalted 
source renders a blow more welcome than 
neglect, provided the blow be hard enough. He 
then remembers more than one book that has 
been battered into popularity, and shivers over 
the faint praise that no one notices. 

But it is among the rank and file of current 
weeklies that the reviewer is apt to nod. Being 
too oft«n only an anonymous shade, overdriven 
with work, he falls into a wearisome round of 
platitude, both of opinion and phraseology. 
To the uninitiated mind he then resembles a 
kind of orguinette, into which are^tuffed books 
instead of punched sheets of parchment. For 
each class of literature he has his little mechan- 
ical repertory of censure or commendation, 
that needs but a slight variation of names, sub- 
jects, and dates to misfit every exigency, and 
properly bewilder the public understanding. For 



this long-standing evil the reviewer himself is 
not so much to blame as is the tyranny of the 
system under which he is injuriously over- 
worked. The growing popularity of signed 
reviews, and their tendency — as in the other 
lines of work — to develop specialists and 
follow special channels, is doing much to trans- 
form a threatened abuse into a real boon. 

Lastly, we have the publisher, whose inter- 
est in the fortune of a book is as substantial as 
any. Having risked his money, this hetero- 
doxical system of damning or floating his wares 
cannot to him seem either reliable or satisfac- 
tory. The verdict of his own trained manu- 
script readers is usually based upon more 
deliberate consideration than the reviewer has 
time to bestow ; and he has given, at some cost, 
to the public what he honestly believes the 
public would do well to buy. He sends out his 
hundred or so copies to the press, and waits for 
conscientious opinions. These usually reach 
him in such hopeless diversity, that an honest 
consensus is often an unreadable riddle. So he 
selects the most glowing eulogies as an adver- 
tisement, throws aside the rest as the indistin- 
guishable result of bile, prejudice, and haste, 
and trusts to Providence and the common-sense 
of mankind for a harvest. The final outcome 
no man can forecast. Not unlikelv each and 
all in any way concerned are more or less fooled. 

The intrinsic worth of a book review is deter- 
mined by the effectiveness with which it minis- 
ters to certain manifest needs. If it gives the 
public mind one really reliable straw to cling to 
(such fetich worshippers are we all), it can 
scarce fail to do some good. But to discrimi- 
nate between stale and pattering inanities and 
sound criticism is not always humanly possible. 
Yet, in our perplexity, we have one rock of 
refuge. So much is now being written — either 
of good or bad — that, winnow we ever so 
closely, there is more left on hand than we have 
time to read, even of the best. 

Any review that intelligently clarities our 
vision in this direction is a blessing : any that, 
through ignorance, prejudice, carelessness, or 
haste, befogs or distorts it, is an evil — often 
the more inexcusable — in that its venom may 
be disguised, while its influence is felt. 
Glekvii.v.u,W.\;v. VVilUam PerTV X\vo'\x>n. 
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Author for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
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Vol. IV. 



April, 1890. 



No. 4. 



Every writer should have in his library a 
•complete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
-with literary work are always wanted for The 
"Writer and The Author. 



The editor of The Writer is always glad to 
publish items of personal interest about literary 
people, and notes about their work. 



For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more, — seven dollars in 
aJJ, — a subscription for The Writer and The 



The publisher of The Writer will send, post- 
paid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher's advertised 
price. 

The realism of Mr. Howells may offend the 
critics, but it pleases the people, and the conse- 
quent realism of Mr. Howells' bank account 
gives no offence to him. 



B. P. Shillaber still lives, enjoying quiet old 
age, at Chelsea, Mass., but " Mrs. Partington " 
is dead. Her first' appearance before the public 
was in 1854, when the *' Life and Sayings of 
Mrs. Partington " was published. " Knitting 
Work," " Partingtonian Patchwork," and " The 
Partington Juvenile Series " increased her 
fame ; but now a concluding series of sketches, 
contributed by Mr. Shillaber to a newspaper 
syndicate, has brought her career to a fitting 
close. Her last recorded words were : " Please 
excuse me, but I am weary, and I know yo« 
must be tiresome, therefore we will drop 
the discursion." Mr. Shillaber is now seventy- 
six years old. He is in feeble health, and feeU 
that his literary work is ended. 



LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZES. 



The result of the competition for the " Lothrop 
Literature Prizes," offered by the D. Lothrop 
Company in February, 1888, has been disap- 
pointing to all concerned. The judges choseii 
to examine the thousands of manuscripts sub- 
mitted were Edward Everett Hale, James B. 
Angell, and Maurice Thompson. On the com- 
pletion of their work they were forced to report 
to the publishers that they were unal^le to find 
in the manuscripts any material good enougk 
for Wide Awake, and that none of the .manu- 
scripts submitted were of the quality or grade 
of excellence demanded by the offer made by 
the publishers. Careful reconsideration of 
some of the manuscripts delayed a final decision, 
but the D. Lothrop Company was finally 
obliged to concur in the opinion of the judges, 
and the manuscripts have recently all beem 
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returned to their writers. In place of the 
ninety-four prizes that were to have been 
awarded, the firm has generously distributed 
$500 among the competitors >vho stood highest 
on the judges* list. 



THE WRITERS' DIRECTORY. 



The work of compiling the " Directory of 
American Writers, Editors, and Publishers " is 
progressing rapidly. The call for names has 
met with prompt response, and already 600 or 
700 addresses have been gathered. Through 
the kind courtesy of the publishers of The Open 
Courts a list of addresses collected by them for 
a similar purpose has been transferred to the 
editor of The Writer, to be included in the 
Directory. Other editors and publishers have 
also kindly forwarded the addresses of writers 
and contributors, whose names might other- 
wise have been overlooked. 

It is desirable that the name of every book 
and magazine writer in the country shall be 
included in the Directory, and as there is no 
charge of any kind connected with the work, it 
will not be the fault of the editor if any are 
omitted. The requirement for admission, as 
has been stated, is authorship of a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or of an article in a 
periodical of national circulation published 
within five years. Many writers who come 
within this class have not yet been heard from. 
They are urged to communicate with the editor 
of The Writer without delay. All readers of 
the magazine are invited to send addresses of 
literary friends whose names should be included 
in the Directory. The desired particulars are : 
( I . ) Name of writer ; ( 2. ) present residence ; ( 3. ) 
permanent business address; (4.) literary 
specialty; (5.) titles of principal articles or 
books printed, and dates of publication. 

Editors of the leading periodicals are also 
requested to send to the editor of The Writer 
complete lists of their staffs, with the positions 
filled by different members. The plan of the 
work includes a list of leading periodicals of 
the country, with names of editors and business 
managers, office address, and other such particu- 
lars. A list of book publishers also will be 
given. 



The usefulness of the Directory to all who 
are interested in literary work will be very 
great. The editor invites the cooperation of 
those whom its publication will benefit, in 
order that the first edition may be as nearly as 
possible complete. 



(( 



THE AUTHOR" FOR MARCH. 



The Author for March 1 5 contained : " Lon- 
gevity and Literary Fame," by Eugene L. Di- 
dier ; " The Rhyming Mania," by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; " Profits of Authorship," by Sidney 
Rotch; "Bret Harte"; "Editorial"; "Char- 
lotte Bronte on Balzac," by Jenny Fairman 
Smith; "Editing the Atlantic Monthly^^^ by 
George L. Kilmer; "Authors and the Type- 
writer," by Edward W. Bok ; " Queries " ; 
" Personal Gossip about Writers " ; and " Liter- 
ary News and Notes." The writers about whom 
" personal gossip " was given are B. O. Flower, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Laurence Hutton, 
Benson J. Lossing, Theodore T. Munger, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 



QUERIES. 

[ ijuesuons relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions oa 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



In writing verses, should one strictly adhere 
to grammar ; or, regardless of grammar, write 
according to his or her poetic taste ? 

S. Ti % Bfl* 

[ Poetic taste will not endure bad grammar. 
— w. H. h. ] 

( I. ) What is the difference between a "roy- 
alty " and the simple purchasing price paid to 
an author for his work ? 

( 2. ) Is the word " apropos " used correctly 
as found in the "Scrap Basket" of last 
month's issue of The Writer .? 

(3.) What is necessary to make a news- 
paper influentially great ? j. A. b. 

[(i.) When a publisher pays an author a 
fixed sum for a manuscript, the manuscript 
becomes his property, and the author expects no 
further payment. When a royalty is agreed 
upon, the manuscript remains the ^ro^^ettjj ^^ 
the aulVvoT, tjVvo t^c^\>j^^ Vtwsw "^^ ^^x^^x^^^'t • 
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fixed sum for each copy of the book that may 
be sold. The royalty usually paid is ten per 
cent, of the retail price of the book. 

( 2. ) " Apropos of " is right. '* Apropos 
to" is wrong. The French phrase is '^apro- 
pos dey 

( 3. ) The requisites for making a newspaper 
" influentially great " are money, principle, and 
common-sense. — w. h. h. ] 

If an article has been accepted by a respon- 
sible magazine, but does not appear within six 
months, would it be advisable to write to the 
editor about it ? b. t. p. 

[Unless an editor when he accepts an article 
says that it will appear soon, or at a stated 
time, it is useless for the author to write to 
him about its non-appearance. Editors some- 
times have to keep accepted articles a long 
time before printing them. Periodicals that 
invariably pay on acceptance have been known 
to return manuscripts for which they have paid 
months or years previously, informing the 
author in each case that it had been impossible 
to find room for his contribution, and that he 
was at liberty to sell it elsewhere if he could. — 
w. H. H. ] 

(i.) What is the correct pronunciation of 
" Guinevere " ? Where should '* monsieur " be 
accented 1 

(2.) Is Webster right when he says it is 
vulgar not to sound the " h " in humor and its 
derivations? c. \\. 

[(i.) Guinevere is pronounced Gwln-e-vcr, 
with the accent on the first syllable. " Mon- 
sieur " is accented on the second syllable. 

(2.) The "h" in "humor" and similar 
words should be sounded. — w. ii. h. ] 

( I. ) What is the best method for indicating 
" foot-notes " in " copy " .'^ 

( 2. ) Does the term " rather stoutish" 
( Writer for March, page 72, left-hand column, 
line 21 ) meet witli the approval of The 
Writer ? v. h. x. 

[(i.) Foot-notes in manuscript should be 
written directly after the words or sentences to 
which they refer, each foot-note being written 
as an independent paragraph, with lines above 
and below, and the word ** foot-note " placed at 
the beginning. The compositor will '* set " the 



foot-note in the middle of the matter, and it 
will remain there until the time for making-up 
comes, when it will be put in its proper place 
at the foot of the column or page. 

( 2. ) " Rather stoutish " is certainly a bad 
phrase. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



I should like to enter a protest against the 
use of the word **sah" for "sir," as dialect 
writers put it in the mouths of Southern people. 
I note in the February Writer, in the article, 
"American Dialect," the author, enumerating 
the different dialects spoken in this country, 
quotes the Southerner as dating everything 
" befo' the war, sah." This mistake is so com- 
mon among dialect writers that the contributor 
referred to may be excused for following the 
usual spelling, but it is, nevertheless, not exact. 
The Southerner, be he "Colonel" or "Judge," 
says "suh,"not "sah." The darkies down here 
use the latter word for " sir," but I never yet 
heard a Kentuckian use anything but "suh," 
whether in the common phrase : " By gawd ! 
suh," or the more typical one: "I'll take 
straight whiskey, suh." This, of course, is a 
small matter, but in dialect writing much 
depends upon the correct representation in 
letters of the exact sound uttered bv the 
speaker. j. c*. m. 

LouisviLLR, Ky. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Wkitrk are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the brii'fer they are, the 
better. ] 

" I Would Like." — When the grammatical 
rule governing the use of "shall" and "will" 
is so simple and easy of application, i.s it not 
strange that any one should stumble at the use 
of "should" and "would"? The imperfect 
auxiliary is subject to the same rule that applies 
to the future; yet "J. W.," in the March 
Writer, criticising an editorial note on this 
point, says : " I do not say that I should like 
you to do it, because there is no ' should * 
(ought to) about it." True; but there is a 
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simple statement of fact, which requires the use 
of *' should " in the first person. Simply apply 
the same rule to the use of the imperfect auxil- 
iary that would govern you in the use of the 
future, and it will sound neither disrespectful 
nor affected to say, as strict grammatical usage 
requires us to do : "I should like." s. s. M. 

Chicago, III. 

" To Mourn His Loss.** — Is it not possible 
that ** country editors and correspondents " bear 
in mind what ** C. T. W." has apparently for- 
gotten, viz., that there is an objective as well 
as a subjective possessive, and that it is allow- 
able to use the possessive pronouns to express 
the former relation as well as the latter ? May 
not the " wife and four children " be allowed to 
mourn the loss ofhitn ? J. M. 

North Guilford, Conn. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Woman's Journby Around the World Alonb. By 
Lillian Leland. 358 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: The 
American News Company. 1890. 

The exploits of Miss Bisland and Nelly Bly 
are surpassed in magnitude by those 01 Lil- 
lian Leland, who did not undertake to beat the 
record of Jules Verne's hero, but who recounts 
in this volume the incidents of two years of soli- 
tary journeying, in which she travelled nearly 
60,000 miles. Excepting Ida Pfeiffer, no 
woman has ever travelled so far alone. Miss 
Leland's account of her travels is made up 
from her letters home, and is written with all 
the freedom and frankness which personal 
letters may have. She describes what she has 
seen just as a bright young woman of twenty- 
five would naturally describe it, and she has 
seen so much that her book could not help 
being entertaining. 

What I Rbmbmbbr. Vol. II. By Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope. 337 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1890. 

The reminiscences of a cultivated man are 
always interesting, and their charm increases 
with the frankness of their relation. Mr. Trol- 
lope writes openly of the events and experiences 
of a life passed among people worth knowing, 
and his own personality, no less than his 
account of others, will interest the readers of 
his book. The charm of the first volume of 
" What I Remember," published two years ago, 
attracted every one, and these new reminis- 
cences are no less entertaining. Sketches of 
travel, descriptions of foreign lands, chapters of 
literary biography, and anecdotes of famous 
people make the book attractive. The first 



volume closed with the death of Mr. Trol- 
lope's first wife, in 1865 ; the new volume 
covers the period from that date to the year 
1889. Among the well-known people with whom 
the reader 'becomes acquainted in these pages 
are Liszt, Von Biilow, General Sheridan, King 
Humbert, Pope Leo, Salvini, Ristori, Cardinal 
McCloskey, Jenny Lind, Lanciani, and Holman 
Hunt. 

Clkopatra. By " J. C. J. *' Paper, 50 cents. San Francisco : 
The Bancroft Company. 1889. 

VaLHALLA. By Julia Clinton Jones. 156 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York : R. Worthington. 1880. 

Lovers of tropical, luxuriant verse will wel- 
come the reappearance, in white and gold paper 
covers, of the two " Cleopatra "poems originally 
printed in the San Francisco Argonaut some 
years ago. Tennyson, Holmes, and Longfellow 
nave expressed their commendation of these 
poems, which have long been scrap-book 
favorites with hiany readers. "J. C. J.," their 
author, is Miss Julia Clinton Jones, and she is 
also the author of ** Valhalla," published by the 
Worthingtons ten years ago. Of *' Cleopatra " 
in its new form a second edition has already 
been required. 

William Cullbn Bryant. By John Bigelow. American 
Men of Letters Series. 355 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

There is no more interesting volume in the 
American Men of Letters Series than Mr. Bige- 
low's life of Bryant. The author was especially 
well fitted to undertake the work, having been 
associated with Mr. Bryant for many years in 
the management of the Evening Post, and be- 
ing one of the executors of nis will. The 
story of Bryant's life is elevating and instructive 
as well as entertaining, and should be a source 
of courage and inspiration to every one who 
has entered upon the literary career. Par- 
ticularly valuab e are the chapters of Mr. Bige- 
low*s book entitled "The Journalist," "The 
Poet," and "Personal and Domestic Habits," 
and the " Reminiscences of i\\t Evening Posty^ 
by Mr. Bryant, which are given in an appendix. 
There is not a page in the book that is not 
worth reading. 

Lyrics and Idyls. By Madison J. Cawein. 194 pp. Cloth. 
Louisville : John P. Morton & Company. 1890. 

New interest in the work of Mr. Cawein has 
been created by Mr. Howells' commendation of 
it in Harper^ s Magazine, and this new volume 
of his verse will attract wide attention. It shows 
the same merits, and, it* is only fair to say, the 
same defects, that were observed in " Blooms of 
the Berry," "The Triumph of Music" and 
" Accolon of Gaul " — the three volumes which 
the poet has previously given to the world. 
That the young poet is writing too much — or 
at least publishing too much — is evident from 
the fact that he has sewtia^vVvacN^xjcsssj^^^^vs.?^ 
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annually now for four years. His work shows 
unusual imaginative power, wild luxuriance of 
figures and language, unbounded freedom in 
the use of metaphors and strange phrases, and 
all the enthusiasm of the inspired poet, but it 
would be better if more care were bestowed upon 
it, and its crudities were softened by revision 
and the judicious excision of passages that have 
more sound than sense. Some of the poet's 
images and phrases are startlingly beautiful, and 
many of his lyrics are marked oy a delicacy of 
thought and phrase that every one must recog- 
nize. He needs self-control, however, and it 
would be better for him to let much of his work 
become ripened by time and thought before pub- 
lishing it as the finished product of his undoubted 
genius. 

A LiTBRARY Carbbr. An Open Letter to Literary Aspirants. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ii pp. Paper, 25 cents. New 
York: Brrntano's. 1890. 

Plain and sensible advice to young writers is 
given in this little brochure by Mrs. Wilcox, 
who has always shown herself willing and ready 
to help others to gain the good reputation whicn 
she herself has won. Her counsel is based upon 
her own literary experience, and it will help any 
young writer who has begun the struggle for 
nonest fame. The little book deserves the 
widest possible circulation and sale. 

On thb Wing through Europe. By Francis E. Sessions. 
Illustrated. 299 pp Cloth, $1.50. Third Edition. New 
York : Welch, Fracker Company. 1889. 

Mr. Sessions is a charming travelling com- 
panion, and it is not strange that his account of 
his iourneyings abroad has reached this third 
edition. His descriptions of scenery and peo- 
ple are vivid and lifelike, and he brings out 
many features of foreign life which ordinary 
travellers would pass by unobserved. The 
publishers have given the volume an exquisite 
dress, and it fully sustains the high reputation 
which they have won for elegant and artistic 
work. The illustrations are numerous and of a 
high order of excellence, while binding, paper, 
and press-work are all that could be desired. 

Opbn Sbsamb. Edited by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. M. 
W. Goodwin. Illustrated. 316 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. Bos- 
ton : Ginn & Company. 1890. 

The authors of " Open Sesame " have under- 
taken a useful work. Their plan provides for 
the publication of four volumes of selections 
from classics in poetry and prose, beginning 
with the simplest rhymes for children, and in- 
cluding the masterpieces of the English language. 
This first volume of the series contains mostly 
favorite pieces for children, and among the 
number are many which every one will be glad 
to possess, in reminiscence of childhood days. 
The compilers have generally used excellent 
judgment in making selections, and the pub- 
lishers have put their work into a substantial 



and inexpensive volume. It is a pity, however, 
that James Whitcomb Rile/s " Little Orphant 
Annie," good as it is for older people, should 
be included in a volume of children's verse. 

Lbgbnds and Lyrics. By Solomon Walker Young. 104 pp. 
Qoth, $1.25. Boston: The Writer Publishing Company. 
1890. 

The peaceful charms of country life in New 
England are depicted in this modest little 
volume, which is no less attractive for its realism 
than for its poetic merits. Simple rural scenes 
and incidents and typical country characters are 
the subjects of the poet's songs, and the reader 
feels that the author is describing a life with 
which he has always been familiar. The 
legends of the volume are simple, unaffected 
tales, while the lyrics are musical and delicate 
in their expression. Dr. Young's life was close 
to that of the people, and his " Songs of Labor " 
express the sympathy with the masses which 
he so deeply felt. The sentiment of his poetry 
is always kindly and cheerful, and his views of 
life are Inspiring and bright. No one can read 
his poems without respect for the gentle, honest 
manliness of their author, and without feeling 
the charm of their simple, unaffected style. To 
those who knew the history of the author's use- 
ful life, the attractive little volume, which he did 
not live to see completed, will be a precious 
legacy. 

Sound-Engush. a Language for the World. By Augustin 
Knoflach. 63 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: G. E. 
Stechert. 1890. 

Professor Knoflach, who is also the author 
of "German 3inipHfied," and other books on 
language, believes that if English is written 
phonetically, there is no need of a new lan- 
guage, like Volapiik. By an ingenious device 
he expresses the thirty-nine sounds of the Eng- 
lish language, with absolute precision, without 
employing a single new type, and without using 
any of the vowel diagraphs. Accent is indicated 
by printing the vowels of accented syllables in 
heavy type. The opening sentence of Macaulay's 
History of England, printed according to Mr. 
Knoflach's, plan would read thus : " Ai p3rp3s 
tu rait dhi histori bv inggland from dhi aksesnon 
Bv King Jemz dhi sekond daun tu e taim hwich 
iz widhin dhi memori -ev men stil living." 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 



[ AH books sent to the editor of Tub Writbr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

Adrift: A Story op Niagara. By Julia Ditto Young. 
27s pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Thrbbscorb PoBMS. By William P.Tynan. 17a PP- Cloth. 
New York : Hurst & Company. 1885. 
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SoMB Rbmarkablb Passages in thb Lifb of Dr. Gborgb 
DB Bbnnbvii.lb. Translated by Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
55^ pp. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Germantown : Converse Cleaves. 
1890. 

A Study in .Scarlet. By A. Conan Doyle. 214 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1890. 

Thb Rbpubuc of Costa Rica. By Joaquin P. Calvo. Illus- 
trated. 292 pp. Cloth. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Trollope's Dilemma. By St. Aubvn. 190 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Cbttvsburo and other Poems. By Isaac R. Pennypacker. 
94 PP. Cloth. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 1S90. 

Thb Milwaukee Sentinel's Illustrated Annual Review 
OF Milwaukee Tradbs and Industries. 188 pp. Cloth, 
so cents ; stiff board, 25 cents; flexible paper covers, 15 cents. 
Milwaukee : The Milwaukee Sentinel. 1890. 

Vnitbd Statbs Government Publications. Monthly 
Catalogue. October, 1880, November, 1889, January, 1890. 
Paper, 50 cents each. Washington : J. H. Hickcox. 

A Portrait in Crimsons. By Charles Edward Bams. 195 
pp. Paper. New York : Welch, Fracker Company. 1889. 

Glimpses of Sunshine in Woman's Century. Compiled 
by Carrie May Ashton. Paper, 50 cents. Rockford : Morn- 
ing Star Print. 

The Border Land. By Rev. C. S. Perdval, Ph. D. 23 pp. 
Paper. Cleveland : William W. WUliams. 1884. 

A New England Idyl. By Belle C. Greene. 222 pp. 
Qoth. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 1886. 

Marie Bashkirtsbff. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 434 
pp. Cloth, fi.oo; paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. 1889. 

David Todd. By David Maclure. 238 pp. Paj)er, 50 cents. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 1890. 

Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883. By W. C. 
Hudson. 247 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cassell Publishing 
Company. 1890. 

CosBTTB. By Katherine Macauoid. 327 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

Was ever Woman in this Humor Wooed? By Charles 
Gibbon. 193 pp. Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 

Misadventure. By W. E. Norris. 396 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
New York ; Frank F. Lovell & Company, 1890. 

The Little Chatelaine. By the Earl of Desart. 476 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : ' Frank F. Ix)vell & Company. 
1890. 

In Her Earliest Youth. By Tasma. 348 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

An Awakening. Bv Miss Forsyth. 230 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Song Spray. By Thomas Stephens Collier. 173 pp. Cloth. 
New London: Carl J. Viets. 1889, 

The Psychology of Attention. By Th, Ribot, Author- 
ized Translation. 121 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1890. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



friction on Brussels carpet, without soiling the 
carpet. A bit of Brussels carpet six inches 
square is handy to have on the desk. Recent 
ink-stains on fingers may be removed by first 
moistening the stain and then drawing it firmly 
across the carpet. j. H. e. w. 

New York, N. Y. 

Getting Inspiration. — When in writing I find 
that my thoughts come with an effort, or that 
my style is stiff and runs in a groove, I lay 
aside the manuscript for a while, and read 
some first-class author ; and I seldom fail to get 
the inspiration I want. Irving always puts me 
into a writing mood, while Howells puts a check 
on an inordinate use of the imagination, and yet 
helps one to a simple, graceful style, l. s. k. 

Springfield, O. 



To Cleanse Rubber. — The ordinary rubber 
eraser can be cleansed by friction on the hand- 
kerchief or any light-colored cloth or garment, 
without soiling either. Vulcanized rubber 
with printer^s ink on it can be cleansed by 



Treatment of Stylographic Pens. — If your 
stylographic pen is afflicted with spasms bf 
dryness on the point, place in the cap a tiny bit 
of sponge or cotton cloth, and keep it moist. 
The pen that is carried in the pocket and used 
infrequently is greatly assisted to " give down ^^ 
if the point is moistened after use. If the cap 
gets loose, a trifle of beeswax rubbed on the 
spot whefe it fits on will keep it in place ; also 
rub a little wax on the end of the handle. Once 
a fortnight is sufficient. j. H. E. w. 

New York, N. Y. 

To Remove a Rusty Pen. — When the steel 
pen refuses to be removed from the holder, im- 
merse both pen and holder in aqua ammonia 

till the dried ink is dissolved. c. B. 

Washington, D. C. 

To Use Mucilage Neatly. — If, instead of 
smearing a piece of paper with mucilage, as de- 
scribed in the March Writer, " C. F. W." will 
try a piece of glass about three inches wide and 
as long as his scrap-book, he will find it much 
better than paper. w. h. m. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Blotting-paper Shield. — Fasten to the back 
of your narrow blotting-pa{)er a sheet of smooth 
white paper or cardboard, cut to the same size. 
Fasten it either with glue at one end or with 
punched eyelets and brass fasteners. This will 
keep your hands away from the soiled blotter, 
and you will rub the palm of yo^^ Vv^.'^d <5{^ ^Sc^^ 
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of your fingers over a clean, smooth surface, 
instead of on the inky and rough blotting-paper. 

ROCHBSTBR, N. Y. E. I. H. 



Reference Notes to Magazine Articles and 
Books. — As a means of saving time, as well as a 
convenience, I have found an indexed blank 
book exceedingly useful. I keep this book by 
me when I read, and enter in it titles of such 
subjects as I wish to refer to again, giving sub- 
ject, number, and page, together with other brief 
memoranda. When I wish to write on any 
given subject, this blank book is invaluable in 
putting me immediately on the track of just the 
information I need. m. a. b. 

LoNGMBAUow, Mass. 

A Newspaper Man's Note-Book. — My note- 
book is a unique affair, and I find it just the 
thing when I want to hand in copy without re- 
writing. I obtain removable covers of a con- 
venient size, with heavy sides and flexible back. 
The pad is about half an inch thick, and con- 
tains about 1 50 sheets of forty-pound book stock, 
which any printer can furnish and trim to the 
desired size. I jog up the pad squarely, and 
punch two awl holes through it about one-fourth 
inch from the end which is inserted into the 
back of the covers. I pass a piece of ordinary 
twine through the holes, and tie it in a hard knot. 
Then I slip a strong elastic band into the end 
of the pad, and pass it over the back of the cover. 
This allows the book to be opened readily, and 
any number of manuscript pages may be torn off 
without destroying sheets which may intervene. 
The pads can be procured for a few cents apiece ; 
most stationers sell removable covers, g. s. h. 

WoBURN, Mass. 

♦ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer when they 
write. J 



Gbn. Lkw Wallace's Mother Interviewed. Detroit 
Free Press for March 20. 

Notable New York Book-Buyers. New York World 
for March 23. 

The Authors Club. " Aldine," New York Star for 
March 23. 

" Single- Poem " Authors. George Newell Lovejoy. 
New York Star for March 23. 



Founding a Magazine. Eklward W. Bok. New York 
Commercial Advertiser for March 22. 

Albany Evening Journal. Historical Number. March 
22. 

College Fraternity Journals. C. N. Ironside. New 
York Star for March 2. 

Methods of Magazine Editors. Mollie Bawn. Phila- 
delphia Inquirer^ Netv York Star for March 16. 

Editing a Humorous Paper. H. C. Bunner, I. M. 
Gregory, and James S. Metcalf. Wheeling Register^ New 
York World for March 16. 

Queer Newspaper Titles. New York Tribune for March 
16. 

Gibbon and Madams Nbcker. New York Sun for March 
16. 

W )rds and Their Abuse. Report of Lecture by Professor 
Quackenbos. New York Times for March 16. 

Cost of Starting a Newspaper. Allan Forman. Ogdens' 
burg (NY. ) Journal for March 14. 

The Literature of Discontent. New Orleans Times- 
Democrat for March 16. 

About Newspapers. N. A. Horton. Salem (Maus. ) 
Gazette for March 21. 

Newspaper " Beats." Chicago Tribune tor March 17. 

John D. Ross. " J. K." New York Home Journal for 
March ig. 

Frank Leslie. M. G. C. Edholm. Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune for March 15. 

The Literary Profession. George Alfred Townsend. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March 15. 

The Making of a Weekly Paper. Henry H. Moore. 
II. — The Composing Room. Christian Union for February 
27. III. — Printing and Mailing. Christian Union for March 6. 

Some Newspaper Ideas From Utopia. Charles H. ShiDn. 
Christian Union for February 27. 

Abba Goold Woolson. With Portrait. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler. Daughters of A merica ( Augusta, Me. ) for February. 

Springfield Daily News. Historical Number. With 
Sketches and Portraits of Charles J. and Edviard Bellamy. 
February 24. 

The Dens ok Magazine Editors. George L. Kilmer 
Charleston ( S. C. ) Budget^ Buffalo Truth for March 9. 

William Waldorf Astor. Scott Thompson. Chicagm 
Times for March 9. 

Authors in Conversation. W. H. Small. Journal of 
Education ( Boston ) for February 27. 

The Profits of Book Writing. Sidney Rotch. Wash- 
ington Post, Chicago Tribune for March 2. 

The Congressional Press Gallery. Robert Graves. 
Haverhill (Mdiss. ) Gazette for March 6. 

Women Journalists. Lida Rose McCabe. St. Joseph 
( Mo. ) Gazette for February 22. 

The New York Home Journal and Its Editor. George 
W. Hows. College and School ( Utica, N. Y. ) for March. 

The Journalist and Its Editor. College and School 
( Utica, N. Y. ) for March. 

How Wood Engravers Work. Brooklyn Eagle for 
March 9. 

Proof-reading and Readers. American Art Printer 
for January-February. 

The Provincial Post. Maurice Thompson. America iar 
March 20. 

At Helen Hunt Jackson's Grave. "S. T." America 
for March 20. 
A New Criticism op Zola. Transatlantic for March x%. 
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Edwin Cowlhs. Clevelatid Lender and Clevelatid Plain 
Dealer for March ^. 

Nhwsi'apbr Oddities. Charles F. Adams. Detroit Free 
Press for March 9. 

Lrad Pkncils. Julius Wilcox. Christian Union for Feb- 
r.ir.ry 27. 

How TO Write Your Own Advertisements. Christian 
Union for February 27. 

Connecticut Editors. V. — Alexander Troup, of New 
Haven. H art/or d Post for February 27. 

Buffalo Com.mrrcial. Historical Number. March i. 

Hon. Patrick Walsh. Atlanta J ournaliox March 8. 

Some Fakious Humorists. George Alfred Townsend. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March i. 

The Book-makinc Disease. Maurice Thompson. America 
for February 27. 

A Short Studv of Robert Browning. M. F. Butts. 
(Jurries Magazine for March. 

LuDWKi Anzbngrubbr. With Portrait. Queries Maga- 
zine for March. 

Hbnriic Ibsen. With Portrait. Book News ior "iAdiXch. 

The Norwegian Novel. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Book 
News for March. 

Duties on Books. Charles B. Curtis. Reprinted from 
New York Tribune in Publishers'* Weekly for March 15. 

Robert Browning. With Portrait. A. Tolman Smith. 
Home Magazin* ( Washington, D. C. ) for March. 

The Extinction OP Shakespeare. A. C. Wheeler. Arena 
for March. 

TrtB Autobioc;raphy of Joseph Jbffbrson. Century for 
March. 

Hbnrik Ib4bn. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Century for 
March. 

Rbminiscences of George H. Bokbr. Charles G. Leland. 
A merican ( Philadelphia) for March i. 

Crbativb Criticism. Mary C. C. Bradford. Common- 
wealth ( Denver, Colo. ) for January-February. 

Hawthorne's First Printed Article. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Magazine of A merican History for March. 

The German Daily Press. De Bamberger. Reprinted 
from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic Magazine for March. 

Nbwspapbr Workers. Sallie Joy White. Wide Awake 
for March. 

Lively Journalism. Max O'Rell. North American 
Review for March. 

The Press Club of Chicago. Western Journalist for 
February. 

Proof-Rbading. H. G. Bishop. American Bookmaker 
for January. 

Journals and Journalists. I. — Ancient Newspapers. 
Gustav Boehm. Inland Printer for February. 

Webster's Dictionary and its Publishers. Geyer*s 
Stationer for March i. 

The Bellamys and thb Springfield Daily News. 
Pa^ World for March. 

Shorthand and a Foreign Language. Phonographic 
World lor March. 

Thb Popular Salb of Objectionable Books. Publish- 
ers' Weekly for March 8. 

A HoMB-MADB Copying Apparatus. R. F. Bishop. Santa 
Clous for March 8. 

Sydney Rosbnfbld's Career. With Portrait. " G. H. 
R." Theatre Magazine for March 9. 

Awkward English. Wolstan Dixey. Treasure-Trove 
for March. 



Importance of Shorthand and Typewriting. Grosve- 
nor I/0«Tey. Frank Harrison'' s Shorthand Magazine for 
March. 

Robhkt Brownin(;'s Funeral. Esm^ Stuart. Studio for 
March i. 

Thb Westminster Abbey of a Book Catalogue. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Christian Union for March 13, 

The Titles of Books. William S. Walsh. Cosmopolitan 
for April. 

Over the Teacups. — V, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Atlan- 
tic Monthly for April. 

The Newspaper of the Future. Major David Eldward 
Cronin. Nationalist for March. 

American Literary Comedians. Nat Burbank, Alex- 
ander E. Sweet, Edgar W. Nye, J. H. Williams, Robert H. 
Newell, Robert J. Burdette, Charles FoUen Adams, Opie P. 
Read, Benjamin P. Shillaber, J. M. Bailey. With Portrait3. 
Henry Clay Lukens. Harper's Magazine for April. 

Conversational Immoralities. Amelia E. Barr. North 
American Review for April. 

English and American Book Markets. O. B. Bunce. 
North A merican Review for April. 

What Americans Read. Helen Marshall North. North 
A merican Review for April. 

In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. — II. Benjamin 
Ellis Martin. Scribner's Magazine for April. 

Italian Literature. Professor Adolfo BartoU. Chautau- 
quan for April. 

Newspaper Poets. Hezekiah Butterworth. Chautauquan 
for April. 

The Indebtedness of the English Language to the 
Latin. Professor Federico Garlanda. Chautauquan for 
April. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Shbllby. C. H. Herford. Lip- 
pincotfs Magazine for April. 

On the Naming of Novels. Macmillan's Magazine for 
March. 

George Gordon Byron. With Portrait. Jennie E. Keysor. 
Popular Educator for March. 

The Craze for Novel-Reading. •* Di Vernon." San 
Francisco News Letter for March 8. 

Dramatized Novels. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for April. 

Newspaper Workers. —II. Sallie Joy White. Wide 
Awake for April. 

The Literary Profession. George Alfred Townsend. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March 15. 

A German Novbust and Dramatist (Paul Heyse). 
C. Sadakichi Hartmann. Theatre Magazine for March 15. 

Christian Criticism. Maurice Tbompson. America for 
March 13. 

Gossip about some Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Writers. Dr. John T. Doyle. Wyoming Magazine ( Wilkes- 
barre, Penn. ) for February. 

Personal Recollections of Browning. William G. 
Kingsland. Poet-Lore for March. 

Shakespeare and the Russian Drama. — II. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Poet-Lore for March. 

Special Preparation for Shorthand Work. S. H. 
East. Phonographic Magazine ( Cincinnati) for March. 

The First American " Society Play " and its Au- 
thoress. Laurence Hut ton. Harper' s Bazar ior AiprCi 12. 

Marie Bashkirt.sbff: A Personal Reminiscbncb. 
Marion Hep worth Dixon. Reprinted from Contemporary 
Review in Eclectic Magazine for March. 
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Robert Browning. Charles A. Murdock. Overland 
Monthly for March. 

Hbnrik Ibsbn. Grace EUery Channing. Overland Monthly 
for March. 

The Study of Sanskrit. Professor F. Max Miiller. O^n 
Court for March 20. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The anonymous novel, "Napoleon Smith," 
was written by A. T. Worden, in collaboration 
with W. J. Arkel, of Judge and Frank Leslie's 
Newspaper. Besides fiction, Mr. Worden's 
literary work has included many humorous 
poems and works on declamation. 

John Makin, editor of the Muscatine ( Iowa ) 
yournal^ learned his trade in the yournal 
office. He has been connected with the paper 
forty-two years, and has been its editor thirty- 
eight years. He is the oldest Republican editor 
in the state of Iowa. 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, who returned from a 
year's trip almost around the world, is about to 
embark for Alaska, where she will spend the 
entire summer, accompanied by her husband. 

" Old Friends," Andrew Lang's new book, to 
be issued here at once by the Longmans, is not 
unlike his "Letters to Dead Authors." It 
describes the meetings of the characters of one 
novelist with those of another. For example, 
Dugald Dalgetty tells of his duel with one of 
the " Three Musketeers " ; Barry Lyndon 
describes his playing cards with Allan Stuart 
Breck ( from " Kidnapped " ) ; and Trollope's 
Mrs. Proudie sets forth Becky Sharp's assault 
on the Bishop. 

Mrs. Frances L. Mace, who contributes a 
poem to Harper^s Magazine for April, has won 
more than ordinary success as a verse-writer. 
Her first work, " Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets," 
was published in 1883, by Cupples, Upham, & 
Co., of Boston, and soon went into a second 
edition. Her second work, " Under Pine and 
Palm," was published by Ticknor & Co., in 
1888. She has now a third volume in the hands 
of a publisher. Mrs. Mace has published 
poems in the Atlantic Monthly^ the Century^ 
Harper's^ and other magazines, her latest illus- 
trated poem, " The Song of Monterey," having 
appeared in Harper* siox February. She is the 



wife of B. H. Mace, of San Josd, Calif. Her 
daughter, Marion M. Parsons, who also lives in 
San Jos^, is a successful writer for children, 
and has contributed stories to the leading juve- 
nile magazines. Mrs. Mace is the author of 
many religious poems, the most widely known 
of which is " Only Waiting," in use for thirty 
years in many hymnals and books of sacred 
song, and recently translated into Hawaiian and 
frequently sung by the natives in the Sandwich 
Islands. It was originally printed as a contribu- 
tion to the Waterville ( Me. ) Mail, September 
7, 1854. 

George Edgar Montgomery has assumed 
the chief editorship of the JVew York Saturday 
Evening Gazette, the first number of which 
will appear Saturday, April 12. The Gazette 
will be of the size of the Sun, and will consist 
of twelve to sixteen pages. It will be a family 
and home newspaper, with strong literary fea- 
tures. 

The story is told that Edward Everett Hale 
once wrote a book, using for the purpose only 
the time spent in waiting at railway stations on 
lecturing and other trips. 

" The American Dramatic Authors' Society " 
has been organized in New York. The object 
of the society is chiefly a protective one, and 
it will endeavor to cooperate with the En- 
glish and French societies. It will itself take 
charge of the collection of all the royalties of 
its members, and will pass restrictive measures 
with regard to them. The standing, financially, 
of managers asking /or plays will also be kept 
by the society, and no member will be allowed 
to write a play for any manager who happens to 
be in arrears to a member for a similar service 
performed. Among those present at the first 
meeting were : Grattan Donnelly, T. W. King, 
Robert Eraser, Leonard Grover, James F. Milli- 
ken, A. C. Gunter, John A. Stevens, Herbert 
Hall Winslow, William M. Gill, Sydney Rosen- 
feld, Clay M. Greene, Josd M. Aguayo, Anson 
Pond, A. D. Gordon. It is understood that 
Alfred Thompson, Bronson Howard, Charles A. 
Hoyt, and a number of others will become 
members, and it is said not to be unlikely that 
Mr. Howard will become the permanent presi- 
dent. 
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The Beale Publishing Company, i8o Wash- 
ington street, Boston, has published several 
small pamphlets giving the elements of Vola- 
piik. They include "A Volapiik Grammar," 
by O. J. Stilwell ( lo cents); " Reading Book," 
by C C. Beale (lo cents); "Practice Book," 
by C. C. Beale ( lo cents); "Pocket Diction- 
ary," by C. C. Beale (25 cents). The same 
firm has issued a " Book of Business Letters " 
for the use of stenographers and t)rpewriters. 

The Brockton Shoe is the" name of an exquis- 
itely-printed monthly, published in the interest 
of Brockton, Mass., as a shoe manufacturing 
centre. Allston C. Ladd is the editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, has started a 
new sixteen-page weekly periodical, entitled 
Five Stories a Week^ which is sold for five 
cents a copy. Each number contains five 
novelettes chosen from the works of the best 
short-story writers of all countries. 

The discussion on anonymity in journalism is 
continued in the March New Review^ with ex- 
tracts from letters by Labouchere, Lang, Justin 
McCarthy, Grant Allen, and others. 

The New England Magazine for April con- 
tains a full-page portrait of Miss Edwards 
from a recent photograph by Sarony, with an 
article upon her work by Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
and several fac-similes of passages from her 
letters and manuscripts. 

Henry Clay Lukens has made a careful study 
of American humorous literature, up to the 
present ^ay ; and he contributes to the April 
number of Harper'^s Magazine an article en- 
titled "American Literary Comedians," which 
presents, in condensed form, a survey of the 
entire field. The article will be illustrated with 
portraits. In "The Editor's Study" of the 
same number, Mr. Howells reviews " Tenny- 
son's Latest Word " and " Browning's Last." 

The Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, has done the literary world an ines- 
timable service in publishing the uniform edi- 
tion of the complete works of Walter Bagehot, 
which it offers for sale in five solid octavo vol- 
umes at the nominal price of $5 a set. If any 
regular publisher had undertaken the work, the 
price would have been five times as much. 



The Hartford correspondent of the Springfield 
Homestead writes that " Mrs. H. L. Arnold, 
milliner, who is the same as Jennie Porter 
Arnold, author, has moved into a fine new house 
on Russ street, and seems to have left her 
modest little millinery house to a Dr. Miller. 
The new house is said to be the earnings of her 
pen, which writes short stories for some twenty 
different papers at odd times when there are no 
hats to make." 

The April number of College and School 
( Utica, N. Y. ) is a " General Spinner number," 
containing two portraits of the ex-treasurer, 
with his famous signature appended, and many 
interesting articles about him. 

Jorge Isaacs, the author of the South Ameri- 
can romance entitled " Maria," a translation of 
which has just been published by Harper & 
Brothers, lives at Bogotd. He was born at 
Cali, in the beautiful Colombian vale of Cauca, 
where he has laid the scene of his story. 

Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwood, author 
of " A Saratoga Romance," is writing -another 
novel in collaboration with Lew Vanderpoole. 
The new story will probably be called " Seem- 
ingly." 

"Bookbinding at the Paris Exposition," 
" Relation of Illustrations to Type," " Bindings 
of the Sixteenth Century," "Cleanliness in 
Bookmaking," are leading articles in the March 
American Bookmaker, 

A Woman's Literary Club has been organized 
in Baltimore. Its officers are: President, 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, author of " The 
Catholic Man"; vice-president, Miss Hester 
Crawford Dorsey, the originator of the move- 
ment; secretary, Mrs. George Whitelock, 
author of the " Mystery of John Middleton " ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Dr. Fabian Franklin, of Johns 
Hopkins University ; executive committee, Mrs. 
Henry Stockbridge, Sr., Mrs. Mary Spears 
Tiernan, author of "Homoselle," "Suzette," 
" Jack Homer," etc., Mrs. Henry Goddard, and 
Miss Bond. The object of the club will be to 
promote agreeable and useful relations among 
the women of literary tastes in Baltimore. A 
club room will be promptly secured and fitted 
up for the convenience and pleasure of the 
members. 
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Mrs. Amelia E. Barr's new story, "The 
Household of McNeil," is begun in the Easter 
number of the New York Ledger. The pub- 
lishers of the Ledger have brought out in book 
form Anna Katharine Green's latest story, 
"The Forsaken Inn." 

In the instalment of *' Over the Teacups " 
printed in the April Atlantic Dr. Holmes talks 
about modern realism, and says that the addi- 
tions which have been made by it ** to the terri- 
tory of literature consist largely in swampy, 
malarious, ill-smelling patches of soil which had 
previously been left to reptiles and vermin." 
After falling afoul of a romance which has been 
lately quoted by a brother-author as " a work of 
austere morality," he says, ** Leave the descrip- 
tions of the drains and cesspools to the hygienic 
specialist, and the details of the laundry to the 
washerwoman." 

Henrik Ibsen is writing a realistic novel of 
London life. 

A sister of Frank Stockton, the novelist, is a 
missionary in India. 

E. L. Pierce, of Boston, brother of ex-Con- 
gressman Pierce, is writing a biography of 
Charles Sumner, for which he has been collect- 
ing material during the last five years. Mr. 
Pierce has recently been at Washington, and is 
now at Beaufort, S. C. 

Comparatively few people know that Mrs. N. 
P. Willis, the widow of the poet, is still living 
at Pomfret, Conn. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser is 
authority for the statement that J. W. Buel is 
the most popular author in America. He has 
written fourteen books, the aggregate circulation 
of which exceeds two and a half million copies. 
His works are all of a religious or philosophical 
nature, and are sold on the subscription plan. 
The most popular is his "Beautiful Story," 
which has reached a sale within only 3,000 of 
600,000 copies in less than two years. His two 
latest works, " The Living World " and " The 
Story of Man," have both gone beyond 250,000 
copies each, and are indorsed by Mr. Gladstone 
and Bismarck. During 1888, Mr. Buel's royal- 
ties amounted to $33,000, and in 1889 they ex- 
ceeded $50,000. 



William H. Rideing has moved into a pic- 
turesque cottage at Jamaica Plain, where also 
live a number of literary men, among them 
Edwin Lassetter Bynner, Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and the Ticknors. Mr. Rideing's house has a 
beautiful outlook across the new Franklin Park. 

Mrs. Southworth expects to take up her resi- 
dence once more in Prospect Cottage in May 
or June. She has not been well for some time, 
and has written very little. 

Lloyd Osborne, a relative and collaborator 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, arrived in Sydney 
from Samoa January 16. Mr. Stevenson was 
to follow him in a month, with the intention of 
travelling through Australia for the rest of this 
year, and returning to England in the early 
spring of 1891. In Samoa Mr. Stevenson had 
as his companion Joseph Story, the artist. 

The prize of a photographic camera worth 
$200 is announced in Frank Leslie' s Illustrated 
Newspaper to be given to the amateur pho- 
tographer who will send to it, within the next 
three months, the best and most artistic picture 
taken by himself or herself. 

The second volume of Donald G. Mitchell's 
latest work, " English Lands, Letters, etc.," 
will soon be published i)y the Scribners. 

The Missea Hill, who have opened a school 
for women compositors, readers, shorthand 
writers, reporters, and journalists in the West- 
minster Bridge road, London, have described 
their work in an interview published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette for February 17. "\Ve teach,** 
they say, "shorthand. Pitman's system, and 
after thorough instruction our note-takers are 
despatched to report meetings, or write descrip- 
tive accounts of various every-day occurrences. 
A special feature is made of the art of condens- 
ing, a very needful acquirement with the young 
reporter. We believe that in the future women 
compositors and reporters will be in great de- 
mand, they being, as a rule, reliable and sober. 
In our school the proof-readers carefully correct 
all the pupils' reporting, by which means all 
slovenly, ill-phrased work is revised before 
appearing before the public. Beyond this we set 
our students to translate from foreign languages, 
and we endeavor to equip a newspaper woman 
with all needful knowledge for her vocation. 
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The last part of ** NatKaniel Hawthorne's 
* Elixir of Life'" is published in the April 
number of Lippincott^ s Magazine, Julian 
Hawthorne, by drawing attention to the similari- 
ties and discrepancies between this and other 
versions, presents an interesting study of the 
great romancer's methods of work. An excep- 
tionally interesting article upon Mrs. Shelley is 
contributed to the same magazine by C. H. 
Herford. 

Mary S. Tiernan, author of " Homoselle," 
has written a new novel, entitled " Jack Horner," 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published. 

R. H. Stoddard says : " We never take up a 
volume of verse by a new hand without trying 
to remember that it was a standing rule in the 
editorial rooms of i}s\^ , Evening Posi when it 
was under the management of Mr. Bryant that 
young poets were not to be harshly dealt with, 
for the reason that when he was young himself 
he was hurt by some ruthless critic." 

Much interest is being manifested in the 
articles recently contributed to different period- 
icals by a writer who employs the pen-name, 
" Felicia Holt." Presumably the name is in- 
tended to convey the impression of the writer's 
radicalism. Certainly the articles are radical, 
but they are very strong, — notably the series 
now running in the Ladies^ Home Joiirnal^ at- 
tacking social foibles. " Felicia Holt " is said 
to be a woman, though the work seems rather 
that of a man. 

Representative Lawler has introduced in 
Congress a resolution directing the public 
printer, in all works for Congress and for the 
departments begun after the passage of the 
resolution, to adopt the following rules for 
amended spellings, except in educational and 
other works where a different orthography may 
be required: (i.) "Drop ue at the end of 
words like dialogue, where the preceding vowel 
is short. ( 2. ) Drop final e in such words as 
definite, when the preceding vowel is short. 
(3.) Drop final te in words like quartette. 
( 4. ) Drop final me in words like programme. 
(5.) Change ph to /* in words like phantom 
and telegraph. (6.) Substitute e for the diph- 
thongs CB and (B when they have the sound of 
that letter." 



The Boston Press Club has elected officers 
as follows : President, Colonel Charles H. 
Taylor, Globe; first vice-president, Jacob C. 
Morse, Herald; second vice-president, Edward 
L. Alexander, Transcript ; secretary, B. Leigh- 
ton Beal, yournal; treasurer, Joseph C. Smith, 
Globe; financial secretary, Edmund J. Carpen- 
ter, Advertiser ; directors, Thomas F. Ander- 
son, Globe ; Edward H. Crosby, Post; Justin 
S.Keeler^ Herald; Daniel S. Knov/ltoriy Times; 
Fred H. Page, Advertiser ; George A. Rich, 
yournal ; George M. Whitaker, New England 
Farmer. 

Charles J. Bellamy, the author of "An Ex- 
periment in Marriage," believes in hard work. 
That book was entirely rewritten three times, 
and gone over for corrections and revisions five 
times besides. Fifteen thousand copies have 
been ordered. 

Colonel Higginson and Mrs. S. A. Bigelow 
have in preparation a volume of about two hun- 
dred and fifty selected sonnets, by American 
writers. This collection of sonnets will be of 
especial value. The work was first undertaken 
by Colonel Higginson in connection with Pro- 
fessor Louis Dyer, of Harvard University, 
several years ago. --Then Mr. Dyer gave it up 
for want of leisure, and Professor M. M. Bige- 
low, of the Boston University Law School, took 
his place for a time. Both these gentlemen are 
fond of sonnets and have written good ones. 
Mr. Bigelow retired on his appointment as law 
professor in Michigan University, and the 
project might have been abandoned but for the 
cooperation of Mrs. Bigelow, who has performed 
most of the laborious duty of going through 
sets of periodicals, corresponding with authors, 
and finally preparing the manuscript for the 
press. Mrs. Bigelow is a lady well-known in 
Boston society, is a member of the " Round 
Table" and the " Browning Society," and has 
translated one or two French plays for private 
theatricals, but has printed nothing except 
occasional well-written book notices in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, In the preparation of the forth- 
coming volume great pains have been taken to 
secure bibliographical accuracy, as to the source 
of the sonnets. The book will have an intro- 
duction by Colonel Higginson. 
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Burnsiana will be the title of a monthly 
magazine, the first number of which will be 
published about April 15. It will be devoted 
exclusively to literature in connection with 
Robert Burns, and will be under the editorship 
of John D. Ross, author of " Scottish Poets in 
America." The publication office is at 13 West 
Forty-second street. New York City. 

George A. Hibbard, of Buffalo, N. Y., had a 
good story, entitled "A Deedless Drama," in 
Scribner's Magazine for March. 

F. A. Bridgman, whose " Winters in Algeria," 
published last November, has met with excep- 
tional success, has returned from Paris to New 
York. An exhibition of his paintings is now 
in progress in New York at Mr. Ortgies* 
gallery. 

Poet-Lore for March 1 5 contains another of 
Nathan Haskell Dole's papers on the Russian 
Drama. In the same number W. G. Kingsland, 
a friend of Browning, gives some personal 
memoranda of the poet. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine offers a premium 
of two hundred dollars to architects for the best 
designs for public winter bath-houses for the 
poor of large cities. The Cosmopolitan also 
offers premiums for plans for public laundries 
for the poor and for tenement-house coopera- 
tive kitchens. 

The formation of a Southern Writers' 
Association is proposed by Jo : A. Parker, of 
Winchester, Tenn. Mr. Parker desires "all 
lovers of literature, all writers, whether profes- 
sional or amateur, and all who are interested in 
the literature of the South, who will do so, to 
aid in forming a society for the purpose of 
meeting at some centrally located place once a 
year, and enjoying two or three days of social 
and intellectual intercourse." 

G. W. Dillingham, publisher of the Albatross 
novels, announces that " Thou Shalt Not " is in 
its one hundred and twentieth edition, a record 
for the first twelve months probably unexcelled 
by any American work of fiction. Of " Speak- 
ing of Ellen," a first edition of 50,000 copies 
was issued. A year ago Mr. Porter ( " Albert 
Ross") was practically unknown. Now the 
public demand for his works is said to be 

Mearly a thousand copies a day. 



Three cash prizes of fifty dollars each are 
offered by the National Magazine ^ of Chicago, 
for the best essays on the following subjects : 
" How to Improve Our Common Schools," 
" How to Keep Young Men on the Farm," and 
" How to Promote the Study of the Bible." 
Essays are to be handed in by September i, 
1890. Prizes are to be awarded October i, 
1890. 

" A Digest of English and American Litera- 
ture " is now in the press of S. C. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago, being the last work completed pre- 
vious to the death of its author. Professor A. H. 
Welsh, whose " Development of English Litera- 
ture and Language "has passed through ten 
editions. 

The Connoisseur^ a quarterly periodical pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, has been discontinued. 

The figures " 400 " appear conspicuouiily on 
the back of the North American Review for 
March. This venerable periodical, now well- 
advanced in its seventy-fifth year, retains all 
the freshness and vitality of youth. 

The Chautauqua- Press will issue in the 
spring an English Literature prepared by Pro- 
fessor . Henry A. Beers, of Yale University. 
The whole Chautauqua publishing business 
will hereafter be done by a new publishing 
house, known as the Chautauqua-Century Press, 
which has been established at Meadville, Penn. 

Sallie Joy White's second and concluding 
article on " Newspaper Workers " in the busi- 
ness series for girls is included in Wide Awake 
for April. 

William Drysdale has written a story of the 
West Indies, entitled " The Princess of Mont- 
serrat," which the Albany Book Company will 
publish April 10. 

The January number of Sun and Shade is 
necessarily late, but its artistic excellence is 
not impaired by the delay. It opens with a 
beautiful portrait of " Mignon," by J. Wells 
Champney, which is followed by plates entitled 
" Canal of Venice," ** Miss Rehan as Rosalind," 
"Big River," "Love or Country," " After the 
Run," "Donna Juaniia," "Architectural Iron 
Work in New York," and " Starlight." Sun 
and Shade is now published at No. 137 West 
Twenty-third street. New York. 
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Mr. Butterworth says: "I recall spending 
an evening with Longfellow in which he related 
to me the incidents of his life that had found 
expression in verse. *I wrote "A Psalm of 
Life,"' he said, 'in my early years, merely as 
an expression of my own resolution, views, and 
feelings. I did not intend to publish it. I put 
it away for myself. I chanced to give it to the 
press, and it went over the world, and was even 
put into Japanese art.' " 

Ginn & Company will publish in April " From 
Colony to Commonwealth": stories of the Rev- 
olutionary days in Boston, by Nina Moore 
Tiffany. 

The fortieth anniversary of the beginning of 
Harper's Magazine is approaching, for it was 
in June, 1850, that Volume I., No. i, appeared. 
It was at the beginning purely eclectic, and 
contained only the best works of Dickens, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Lever, and other distin- 
guished writers, culled from the current English 
periodicals. Henry J. Raymond was put in 
editorial charge, and held that post until January, 
1854, when he was succeeded by George Ripley, 
who gave place to Dr. Guernsey, who was fol- 
lowed by H. M. Alden. In July, 1851, the 
" Editor's Drawer " first made its appearance, 
and from that time original matter from the 
pens of writers of note began to find its way 
into the pages of the monthly. The Editor's 
Drawer takes its name from the accidental fact 
that a drawer in the desk of Mr. Fletcher Har- 
per had become the receptacle for all sorts of 
odds and ends of semi-business, semi-literary 
correspondence, bits of pleasantry in prose and 
poetry, and miscellaneous clippings. From this 
receptacle were drawn both the inspiration and 
the material elements of which the Editor's 
Drawer was constructed. The first editor of 
the Drawer was Lewis Gaylord Clark, the long- 
time editor of the old Knickerbocker Magazine^ 
a twin brother of the poet William Gaylord 
Clark, one of the most genial writers for the 
Knickerbocker in its palmiest days. He was 
succeeded by S. Irenseus Prime, who was 
succeeded by W. A. Seaver, president of the 
Adriatic Insurance Company, who kept the key 
of the Drawer until 1883, when Charles Dudley 
Warner became the presiding genius. 



Henry C. Walsh, who is connected with the 
editorial department of Lippincotfs Magazine^ 
is a short, smooth-faced, light-haired man, with 
a very agreeable manner, and a large fund of 
learning and anecdote. While not a great 
talker, he is less silent than his brother, William 
S. Walsh. Henry C. Walsh was at one time 
editor of the Catholic World. 

Will N. Harben, the Southern novelist, 
author of " White Marie," a story which has 
aroused wide discussion, has left New York to 
go to Dalton, Ga. Mr. Harben goes to write 
another book, for which he has collected 
material. 

John G. Nicolay is no longer marshal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as was 
stated in The Writer for March. He was 
superseded some time ago by John M. Wight, 
of Kentucky. 

The annual review of books of the year 
which appears in the Publishers* Weekly every 
winter has been contributed for ten years past 
by Miss Marian M. Monachesi. 

The April Magazine of American History 
is notable for the timeliness of its topics and 
the clever style in which they are treated. 
This great historical monthly, the only one of 
its kind in the country, and the best in the 
world, grows more and more popular every 
year, exerting an educational and healthful 
influence in every branch of literature and 
study. 

James Whitcomb Riley contributes to the 
April Century one of his unique familiar poems, 
called " The Little Man in the Tin-Shop," illus- 
trated with eight character vignettes by Kemble. 

James Russell Lowell recovers very slowly 
from his recent illness. He is still unable to do 
any work. 

O. B. Bunce furnishes the literary feature of 
the North American Review for April, — " Eng- 
lish and American Book Markets," — wherein 
he apparently proves beyond dispute that the 
notion that there are more readers of books in 
the United States than in England is without 
any substantial basis. The figures and facts 
which Mr. Bunce adduces will surprise most 
readers. 
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C W. Moulton, of Buffalo, has issued two 
numbers of the Twentieth Century Review^ a 
monthly magazine containing portraits and 
sketches of artists, authors, critics, actors, and 
musicians. 

In the April Century Joseph Jefferson con- 
tinues his autobiography most interestingly by 
a' chapter on "Guying," which he discusses in 
relation to the art of the comedian ; and then 
proceeds to relate how he came to play " Rip 
Van Winkle." 

Harold Frederic has finished a new novel, 
which will soon be published under the title, 
" The Lawton Evil." 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will at once begin the 
publication of the series of Heroes of the 
Nations, under the editorial charge' of Evelyn 
Abbott, of Baliol College, Oxford. The first 
volume will be " Nelson and the Naval Suprem- 
acy of England," by W. Clark Russell. Next 
will cohie " Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle 
of Protestantism for Existence," and " Pericles 
and the Golden Age of Athens." The next 
two volumes of the Story of the Nations Series 
will be "The Story of Russia," by W. R. 
Morfill, of Oriel College, Oxford, and "The 
Story of the Jews under Rome," by W. Douglas 
Morrison. In the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series the next issue will be " The Sayings of 
Poor Richard," edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 

The forty-fourth annual issue of Mitchell's 
" Newspaper Press Directory" for 1890 states 
that there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 2,234 newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows : — 

England — 

London 47S 

Provinces 1,21^0 — 1,768 

Wales 8<) 

Scotland 194 

Ireland 160 

Isles 23 

Reference to the corresponding figures of last 
year shows a total increase of sixty-four papers 
in the year. Magazines now in course of pub- 
lication, including the quarterly reviews, num- 
ber 1,752, of which 430 are of a religious char- 
acter. In the first edition of the " Directory," 
for 1846, only 551 journals in the United King- 
dom were enumerated, of which fourteen were 
issued daily. 



Mrsi Frances Turnbull, of Baltimore, author 
of "The Catholic Man," which has attracted 
much attention, has written a paper entitled 
" Sidney Lanier, a Study," for Douglas 
Sladen's forthcoming " Anthology of the 
Younger American Poets." 

The Easter number of Harper's Basar^ to be 
published April 4, will contain exactly double 
the usual number of pages, in addition to a 
special cover. 

Edward W. Bok says he has it on good 
authority that the Scribners paid $40,000 for 
the American rights to Stanley's book. He 
also says that an American magazine has 
offered the Princess of Wales $5,000 for a 
single article, which need not consist of more 
than one hundred words on the subject given. 

Lorenzo Griswold, author of "Priest and 
Puritan," is, with his brothers and nephews, as- 
sociated in two large and prosperous cotton 
manufacturing establishments not far from the 
beautiful village of Greenfield, Franklin County, 
Mass. He lives at Griswoldville, one of these 
manufacturing villages, which takes its name 
from his father, and is situated in a picturesque 
valley on the North river, about ten miles west 
of Greenfield. Mr. Griswold is in the very prime 
of life, just rising forty years of age. Before 
"Priest and Puritan," he had written a number 
of short stories for the press. His religious 
views are those of liberal Congregationalists. 
To his duties as a manufacturer he adds those 
of a bank president; but he has not made the 
mistake which is so frequently made by our 
active business men: he has reserved time for 
literary study and work, and the result is the 
excellent story which we have named, and which 
depicts, in large part from life, the conditions 
under which Protestants have clashed with 
Catholics in such village communities as his 
own. With the modestv which is somewhat 
peculiar to authors in their early work, he has 
withheld his name from the title-page of his 
first story — an omission which is to be re- 
gretted when good work is in question; and this 
book is a minute and faithful study of the man- 
ners and sentiments of the people among whom 
he has lived. We look for more good work 
from this observant writer's hand. 
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WRITING FOR READERS. 



The hints to authors appearing in The 
Writer are written almost invariably by authors 
themselves. It would perhaps not be out of place 
to have a hint from one outside the sacred circle. 
When you are playing checkers a friend look- 
ing over your shoulders can see a good move 
that entirely escapes your notice. I^t this be 
my apology for offering a few suggestions. 

The great mistake most writers make is 
this, — they write rather for writers than for 
readers. Literary men are the great patrons of 
literature. Thousands of volumes are sent out 
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into the world which should be properly called 
"Letters from one author to another." They 
show rather the communion of one heart with a 
kindred than a speaking of one heart to the 
whole world. ** Autobiography," says Principal 
Tulloch, "is the order of the day." We are 
continually swamped with memoirs. The 
author persists in laboring under the delusion 
that all the world wants to know how he sleeps, 
eats, exercises, and studies. Of course, he must 
tell us he has a southeast window that com- 
mands the view of a beautiful lake, and the 
sun's rays knocking at the window in the morn- 
ing wake him to mingle his song with the lark ; 
and so on. This may be all right. It may 
interest his poetical friend who lives in the same 
congenial atmosphere, but he should confine it 
to his private correspondence. Most writers, 
1 believe, delude themselves with the idea of 
inspiration. They get into the study, enfold 
themselves in the sacred robe, and shut out en- 
tirely the rushing, roaring world beyond. They 
write for the world — they expect fame and for- 
tune from the world; but when the door of their 
sacred chamber is shut, and the mantle of 
inspiration encircles them, they ignore the world 
as completely as if it never had existed. I con- 
fidently assert that fifty per cent, of the literary 
material produced is a sealed book except to 
litterateurs. In my reading I have often put 
the question, " Had this writer any idea of a Bil- 
lingsgate, a Bowery, or a working man ? " 

A queen's jester may entertain a court, but 
bring him among a crowd of civilians and he 
appears a fool indeed. I heard it asked once, 
" If there were only three women in the world, 
what would they be doing ?" The answer was, 
" Two would sit in one corner and talk about 
the other." The sanje idea seems to apply here. 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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We have two literary men and an illiterate one. 
The two get into a corner and talk about the 
other all the time. This is unfaiV". The illiter- 
ate man cannot understand, and has nH a chance 
to vindicate himself. When will writers learn to 
write to men, not about men ! 

Come out from under your study lamp into 
the street for.a minute — you who write for the 
world to read. Laugh with us, cry with us, eat 
and drink with us, let your imagination have full 
sway, and try to think yourself a man ! Be one 
of us for a little while, then run back to your 
study, and in your next book we may find a slight 
mundane flavor. 

Of course, I go on the assumption that the 
one grand aim of all writers is to elevate man- 
kind. There is great misery and wretchedness, 
— you must alleviate suffering ; there is great sor- 
row, — you must infuse joy; there is a profound 
hope, — you must bring in a grand realization. 
But all this must be wrought out from within. 
Your remedy may be perfect, but it must be 
applied. You must get into the hearts of the 
people. Talk about the influence of environ- 
ment.^ We cannot afford to wait millions of 



years until that sluggard Evolution gets in his 
work. Make right for it at once. Be aggres- 
sive. Get among men. Catch your inspira- 
tion from their sighs, tears, joys. You can 
learn more from the sigh of one troubled heart 
than from all the gentle, sighing winds that 
ever haunted wood or grove. Max Adeler made 
a very successful book by getting " Out of the 
Hurly-burly " for a time. I believe most writers 
would be more successful if they would get 
into the hurly-burly. We want you to live in 
the same street that we live in ; eat the same 
bread we eat; and breathe the same air we 
breathe. Be mortal, at any rate for the pres- 
ent. If fate grants you immortality, of course, 
we will subscribe to it. Write for readers, not 
for writers. Don't go on the assumption that 
we know as much Latin and Greek as you know. 
If you have to quote from the ancients, trans- 
late for us. We can't cry " amen " to wisdom 
in an "unknown tongue." 

When you have done all this, then we can sit 
down and converse with you as with an old 
friend. David Wallace. 

Chicago, 111. 



REJECTION AND DEJECTION 



Every new writer puts widely different esti- 
mates upon his own manuscript at the moment 
of mailing it on the wings of hope to a magazine 
and at that heavy moment, some weeks later, 
when the stolid postman replaces it in his hands, 
along with a typewritten sentence of doom: 
*' Returned with thanks." He sometimes feels 
then as if his manuscripts were not worth the 
postage, his eyes are instantly opened to numer- 
ous flaws not susplcted in the first glow of 
composition, and he finds it hard to believe in 
himself after this proof that his last and best 
work has been pronounced undesirable. But, 
after all, let it be remembered in such extreme 
cases, with more than a grain of comfort, that 
*' doctors differ " ; he has only received the opin- 
ion of one literary practitioner upon his fledg- 
ling, and that one may have been hungry, bilious, 
or sated by a conglomeration of sweet, bitter. 



and acid upon his table, to the point of inability 
for the nonce to detect one flavor from another. 

The Writer is a legitimate safety-valve for 
all sorts of experiences; by printing one of mine 
it may encourage some of our sisters and brothers 
in the craft. 

When my first story was written, 1 sent it to 
an old friend, who was a prominent publisher in 
one of our large cities, thinking that, although 
he had no magazine of his own, he would be 
likely to have more influence with editors of 
magazine^ than a novice like myself, who did 
not so much as know the proper, most enticing 
form for a note to accompany a manuscript to 
the editorial sanctum. At the expiration of 
three long weeks, the manuscript came back in a 
rolled parcel, and a letter came by the same mail, 
giving me in terse and vigorous English the ad- 
vice to try some other field for my activities, as. 
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with my modicum of ability, lack of special 
training, and mature years, I could expect to 
succeed in story-writing no better than in pic- 
ture-painting or statue-making. The letter 
closed benevolently, with the sincere wish that 
I might succeed in whatever other path my feet 
should enter. 

The whole letter was a regular " knock-down 
argument," but, Antaeus-like, I rose from the 
depths of humiliation with fresh strength for 
combat. Had my publishing friend been less 
discouraging,! should have felt more discouraged, 
but seeing that he had offered my story to no 
magazine at all, I decided to begin at the top of 



the ladder, and surprise him by its appearance 
in the very organ of the Boston Brahmin, the 
one he would consider the best. 

I read the manuscript over, recognized some 
of its crudities, revised it, yet making no radical 
changes, then boldly sent it to the Atlantic 
Monthly^ where it was accepted, and, after a long 
delay, printed. My enthusiasm had time to cool 
before it came out, but sanguine friends ex- 
pected me to step on to glory as confidently as 
a modern assassin does from the gallows. They 
were as much mistaken on their side as that pub- 
lisher was on his; it was all a matter of opinion. 

Washington, D. C. ' Frank Dee^ 



JOURNALISTS AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 



The wise political editor of a Boston daily 
paper undertook in the excitement of the latest 
state campaign to draw upoii the Bible for 
verbal weapons with which to demolish an 
adversary. The article was intended to be a 
crusher ; it was written with a vigor that so 
impressed the writer that he begged the wicked 
and perverse proof-readers to read it with extra 
care, that no point should be lost, and no sting 
blunted. In it the editor gravely assured his 
readers that the particular recipient of his 
wrath had " killed his party with the same 
weapon with which Samson slew the lion." 
This was a serious charge, to be sure, but it 
somehow lacked point. If the partisan assas- 
sin had killed the party with his hands, — for in 
such manner did Samson kill the lion, — there 
was no particular point made in criticising an 
indiscreet speech. 

As a matter of experience, it is always safe to 
assume that an intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures is not a conspicuous feature of an 
editor's mental equipment, and so the proof- 
reader added the necessary venom to the 
article by substituting the word " Philistines " for 
'* lion," and thus asserted that the opposition 
party had been killed by the " awbone of an 



ass." The editor received his copy marked 
with an instructive comparison of Judges 
xiv:6, and xv: 15. He was man enough to 
acknowledge his mistake. 

Next, the sporting editor took a moral tone. 
In the exercise of his duty to the public he 
hinted that a certain athlete was lax in his 
domestic relations, and that " Solomon had his 
Delilah." Solomon had ideas peculiar to the 
Orient, bat he never was so mistaken for Sam- 
son, and no one ever suspected that the mod- 
ern Samson was a Solomon. 

Last of all, the governor of the state fell a 
victim to the lack of biblical knowledge in the 
same newspaper office. In his Fast Day pro- 
clamation he quoted Isaiah Iviii : 8 : " Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thine health shall spring forth speedily : and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory of 
the Lord shall be thy rearward." 

For some unexplained reason, some of the 
American versions of the Bible chose to print 
the last word as above, instead- of the old 
form, "rereward." But the sapient proof- 
reader undertook to revise Isaiah, and printed 
in the proclamation that the "glory of the 
Lord " should be the " reward," and the wise 
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editor was all ready to fire an editorial note at 
the governor for his queer " mistake." He was, 
fortunately, diverted from his purpose, and the 
revision of Isaiah was recorrected for the morn- 
ing paper. 

These three instances of many that might be 
recalled will serve as a text for a suggestion 
that a good course in biblical reading is neces- 
sary for a "journalist," or even for an ordinary 
"newspaper man." There is a tendency to 
ignore the value of the Book of books, which, 
apart from its religious value, is the literary 
foundation of our language. The men who fail 
to study it miss the*best equipment for a liter- 
ary style. The sublimest figures, the purest 
pathos, the clearest, most incisive and search- 
ing analysis of human motives and action, the 
glowing imagery of the greatest poets, — for 
who can rank with Isaiah, David, and Ezekiel 
for poetic fervor.'* — are lost to him who fails to 
read it. The close, cogent reasoning of Paul, 
the straightforward ^energy of St. James, the 
impetuous utterances of Peter, and the rapt 
visions of St. John, the divine, cannot be 
studied without forevei leaving an impress for 
good on the young writer. The words of the 



Book are the framework oi our daily discourse, 
which reached us from our parents' lips, and to 
them came from their sires from the time wheo 
men drew their inspiration, not from a thousaifd 
books, but from one, — the one, — the greatest 
and best. 

I said that the Bible should be studied, even 
if apart from its religious aspect, but I hasten 
to add that I do not see the least necessity for 
not studying it reverently as well as diligently* 
At least, it would do no harm if, in following 
the careful reasoning and eloquent pleading of 
St. Paul, or other writers, some of the truths 
for which they lived and died became part of 
the moral equipment of the student. 

There was a time when English Literature 
depended solely on this " well of English unde- 
filed," when men had only the Bible to look to 
for figures of speech, for poetic imagery, for a 
transcript of all emotion of which the human 
mind could find expression. And that was the 
period that produced Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
John Milton. Even a newspaper writer, re- 
porter, or editor need not hesitate to study the 
source from which these masters drew so freely, 

Boston, Mass, George B. Perry, 



THE WRITER AND HIS HIRE — A PARABLE. 



Once upon a time a poor story-spinner, whose 
pantry, furnace, wardrobe, and purse were alike 
empty, went forth to see if she could replenish 
some of them. 

The first place she entered was a dry- 
goods store, and she proceeded to look at 
divers garments of which she stood much in 
need. 

Selecting to suit her taste, she remarked to 
the salesman, " I shall pay for this when I use 
it, which will be perhaps next spring, or possibly 
later, — when I can earn enough to pay my 
dressmaker." 

The salesman looked astounded, said they 
did not do business that way, and the bargain 
fell to the ground. 



Somewhat discomfited, the story-spinner next 
visited the market, and ordered a plentiful and 
nourishing dinner, observing to the marketman 
that if he would present his bill when the 
viands were cooked and about to be served, she 
would, pay it then. 

The marketman hesitatingly promised to 
" send it 'round " ; but, as she left the market, 
she heard him say to a bystander, "That 
woman's a crank. I shan't send her nothin' 
without the money right in my fist." She inno- 
cently wondered if successful people invariably 
lived up to this business principle. 

Somewhat daunted by the second failure, she 
yet proceeded to the coal merchant's, and gave 
an order for coal. 
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The man behind the desk looked hard at the 
empty purse clutched in her hand, and, taking 
the hint, she added, " When I begin to use the 
coal, I will pay for it." 

"But we don't know you, madam. We 
usually require references or a deposit from 
strangers." 

His tone was stern, his brow lowering, and the 



panic-stricken story-spinner fled from the place. 

Nevertheless, when she reached home and 
found two letters awaiting her, each from an 
editor accepting a story and stipulating " Pay- 
ment on publication," she meekly submitted, 
and did not even say, ** It's a poor rule that 
won't work both ways." 

RosLiNDALE, Mass. EUaHor W, F, Bates. 



THE CARE OF THE EYES 



To the author or writer the eye is such an es- 
sential organ that a few words of caution re- 
garding its care will not be out of place in these 
pages. Such advice becomes all the more im- 
portant when we consider how much the exer- 
cise of a literary profession taxes the eyes, and 
what great liability to overuse and abuse of 
these organs exists. 

Engaged in manual occupation of a coarser 
sort, the laborer has little opportunity either to 
try or to misuse his organ of vision ; his sight, 
unless attacked by local inflammatory diseases 
•or the consequences of constitutional disorders, 
remains good, though its acuteness lacks that 
-extreme development which follows abundant 
use in higher types of occupation. But with 
the literary worker it is different : keeping pace 
more or less with mental activity, the eye is 
•constantly called upon for action, in reading for 
information and reference on the one hand, in 
recording the fruits of such occupation on the 
other. 

Observation has shown that deterioration in 
eyesight and changes in the form, and hence in 
the dioptric power, of the visual organ, requiring 
remedy by the use of glasses, are so common in 
those engaged in literary pursuits, that such 
alterations, while, strictly-speaking, pathological, 
may, on account of their great fre<iuency, 
almost be regarded in the light of being semi- 
physiological. The most extensive series of 



observations touching on errors of refraction in 
the eye following literary occupations were made 
in Germany, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, in order to ascertain the cause of the 
great increase in near-sightedness among the 
present rising generation, — this increase being 
especially marked in that country. Similarly, 
valuable investigations, were made among the 
students of Harvard University some years ago. 
The eyes of a large number of matriculants 
were examined upon their admission to the 
Freshman class ; each year thereafter they were 
reexamined. A comparison of the results ob- 
tained in successive years showed that a large 
percentage of those who had entered the univer- 
sity with normal sight were afflicted with near- 
sightedness or far-sightedness by the time they 
had reached the Senior grade ; while those who 
upon their entrance had been suffering from 
errors of refraction gave evidences of an increase 
in these defects after several years' application 
to study. This predisposition being noted, the 
importance of extreme care in the avoidance of 
all that tends to affect the eyesight unfavorably 
should be appreciated by the literary worker. 

The points which call for special attention in 
this connection are the quantity and quality of 
the light, and the direction from which it comes, 
the position of the worker, the avoidance of 
overuse, and the correction of even the smallest 
errors of refraction by means of glasses.. 
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Of all forms of light, there is no doubt that 
daylight is the best and least trying to the eyes ; 
when daylight cannot be obtained, the variety 
of the source of illumination, whether oil, gas, 
or electricity, makes little difference, as long as 
the quantity is sufficient. Notwithstanding some 
popular idea to the contrary, the electric light, 
whether the arc or the incandescent lamp, is a 
very desirable variety of illumination ; in the 
case of the arc light, the illumination should be 
steady, and its direct intensity should be modi- 
fied by a ground or opaque glass globe. Direct 
sunlight is unsuited for reading or writing, be- 
cause its intensity is too great ; the perusal of 
a page upon which the sun sheds its light di- 
rectly is accompanied by a feeling of discomfort 
and a blinding sensation, and is followed by the 
appearance of dark spots in front of the eyes. 
These results are caused by an excess of inten- 
sity in the light, and indicate that the bleaching 
of the dark coat in the interior of the eye has 
taken place to an abnormal degree. In this 
way it happens that diamond-polishers and 
workers in bright metals sometimes suffer from 
a disease of the eye due to excessive intensity 
of light ; the sad case of a prominent German 
physicist, who lost his sight while attempting to 
study the effects of excessive intensity upon the 
optic nerve, by gazing directly at the sun for 
some minutes, may be remembered. 

The direction from which the light comes is 
of the greatest importance — it should not fall 
directly into the eyes. The source should be 
behind, and the luminous rays should fall over 
the shoulder upon the reading or writing occu- 
pying our attention. In this way, the book or 
paper is illuminated, while the eye remains in 
comparative darkness — a condition most fav- 
orable for distinct visual impressions upon the 
retina or nervous layer of the eyeball, and hence 
one contributing ease during literary work. In 
writing, there is an advantage in having the 
light fall over the left shoulder ; for then, the 
shadow being in advance, or to the right, of the 
letters which are being formed, the sight of the 
point of the pen is not interfered with. If 
compelled to work with light coming: from the 
front, it is well to wear a shade to protect the 
eye from the direct glare. 

The position of the author or writer at work 



should be one of ease, and devoid of any tend- 
ency to stoop; for this is accompanied by a 
gravitation of blood into the orbit and eyebalU 
and an interference with the circulation in this 
organ, predisposing to changes in the eye. 
This is thought to be one of the predisposing 
causes of near-sightedness, and certainly in- 
creases this form of error of refraction when it 
once exists ; this predisposition is so well 
known that persons who are very near-sighted, 
and thus are compelled to stoop in writing and 
reading, are frequently given glasses for the 
sole purpose of enabling them to remove their 
work to a greater distance from the eye, and 
thus avoid this physical deformity and its 
attendant increased ocular defect. 

Like every other organ in the body, continu- 
ous use will tire the most healthy and the 
strongest eye. It is quite natural for the eye 
to feel tired, and to rebel after two or three 
hours* steady use ; following such a period of 
continuous occupation, the organ is entitled to, 
and should have, complete rest for five or ten 
minutes. This demand is physiological ; it 
applies to perfect eyes ; those handicapped by 
disease or errors of refraction require even a 
greater regard for their powers of endurance. 
When the eyes feel tired, much comfort and 
relief will be experienced by bathing them 
with water of the temperature as it runs from 
the faucet, adding a small quantity ( say, a tea- 
spoonful ) of table salt ; or, instead of salt, the 
same quantity of boric acid — a white crystalline 
substance, which, though chemically an acid, is 
perfectly neutral and bland — may be used. Both 
of these substances, added to the water in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to a pint, give 
washes which are harmless, and are often quite 
comforting to eyes and lids which feel tired and 
swollen from considerable use or from over- 
exertion. 

Finally, a few words of explanation regard- 
ing the terra " eye-strain " and its relief by 
glasses may be acceptable. Glasses are worn 
for one or both of two reasons : First, to im- 
prove the sight, and, second, to relieve eye- 
strain. Both indications arise when the eyes, 
either through congenital or through acquired 
changes in form, do not focus rays upon the 
retina distinctly. Such indistinct images, then,. 
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either remain so ( uhtil changed by a glass ), or 
are made distinct by an extra and fatiguing 
effort on the part of the eye, which effort is 
called "eye-strain." From this brief explana- 
tion, it will be seen how necessary proper 
glasses are for those who require them. Even 



minute changes in the form of the eyeball, and 
hence small errors of refraction, call for correct- 
tion in the literary worker on account of the^ 
constant use he makes of this organ. 

Charles H. Afay^ M*. D*. 

New York, N. Y. 



OLD ADVICE FOR NEW WRITERS. 



Take for your motto : " Whoever can think 
and speak well can also write well." 

Make crisp, concise sentences. " Simplicity 
is the first charm of good style." In rewriting 
cut out all the " fine " or " flowery " passages. 

Use short, every-day words, if they will 
clearly express your meaning. Do not say : 
" She attempted to attract the attention of an 
assembly of juveniles by the recital of a small 
collection of anecdotes," when you mean that 
** She tried to amuse the children by telling 
them stories." 

Be careful of the arrangement of your sen- 
tences and the words in them, and thus avoid 
ridiculous, and often serious, mistakes. Do not 
say, for instance, "Wanted, an experienced 
nurse to take care of a child thirty or forty 
years of age." 

Cultivate the habit of writing as you would 
talk. Call red " red," not " ruby " ; speak of 
" the green fields," not " the emerald fields." 

Avoid tautology. Do not write : " The 
traveller, tired and weary with his journey, lay 
down to rest." 

Avoid redundancy. Do not say : " Another 
old veteran has departed." 

Avoid the unnecessary use of connectives. 
Only a bad writer would say : " I went to see 
her and spend the afternoon, and stay to tea 
and spend the evening, and have her go home 
with me and stay all night." 

In regard to subjects, write of something 
with which you are familiar, or with which you 
can become familiar by careful study. For 
instance, you may tell of your success with 



pansies, or read up the subject " Sponges,'^ to 
make an interesting account for children. It 
is said, "A man's best things lie nearest him." 
You are apt to imagine that nothing less than a 
trip to the Pacific coast will furnish suitable 
material for a good article. The four-leaved 
clover grows at your door-step. Make the 
most of your small opportunities while you are 
on the lookout for larger openings. 

After selection, plunge at once into your 
subject ; be sure you strike a key-note at the 
outset to which you may return at the close, 
and thus secure a complete, harmonious whole. 

Be interested in your topic, if you expect to 
interest others. Become thoroughly saturated 
with your subject before putting pen to paper. 
Fully half of the work may be done in the 
mind before producing visible results. With 
the subject held in mind, even desultory reading 
will disclose similar ideas that would otherwise 
be unnoted. 

Throughout your article show a reserve 
strength indicating that you could say more if 
you would. A study of good literature will 
show how this can be done. 

An earnest writer anxious to succeed cannot 
afford to read trashy literature, even for recrea- 
tion. Spend all surplus moments in the study 
of noted authors, and not alone to cultivate 
style. The society of cultivated people will 
also prove beneficial. 

To enlarge your vocabulary, look up the 
definition of every unfamiliar word you may 
chance upon in your reading. 

The expense of a writer's outfit hel^s^^ccv^'^^'c^ 
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nominal, a welcome margin is left for necessary 
books. You need especially a book of syno- 
nyms. Get all the other reference books you 
can afford. If your gift is worth developing, 
it is worth a small outlay of money. 

Avoid exuberance in writing. Remember to 
be natural. 

Have an object in your essay. Give the 
reader fun or information, or help in some 
way ; especially something that is alive. 

Do not attempt too much in one article. 
Never appear to preach. Be practical, even 
commonplace. There is very little demand for 
abstract or flowery literature. 

Finally, be brief. Condense, cut out every 
superfluous word or sentence. 



Avoid too careful polish, which lessens spon- 
taneity. 

Before sending your manuscript away, read 
it aloud, and you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of changes you will make. 

Perseverance, patience, and humility are 
indispensable to success in writing. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps says : " One of the foremost of 
modem novelists was a woman — a woman 
whose patience was as immense as her fame, 
and her fame is owing as much to her patience 
as to her genius. So be content to begin 
humbly. Be careful to labor faithfully. Be 
patient to toil long." 

Mona Fargher Purdy. 

Michigan City, Ind. 



HOW TO WRITE RAPIDLY. 



Several articles on the subject of handwriting 
have recently appeared in The Writer that 
regard the matter from the view-point of legi- 
bility and neat appearance of the manuscript. 
However much may be said in favor of caligra- 
phy, or beautiful writing, it still will be natural 
for writers to seek the easiest method of putting 
their thoughts on paper. The easiest method 
is to the majority of persons the most careless 
way, and it therefore follows that the handwrit- 
ing of men and women generally is bad. 
While this is one reason, I feel assured that 
much of the illegibility of the writing we see 
every day is due to the fact that many letters of 
the alphabet are too elaborately formed. For 
instance, one must make six or seven strokes 
of the pen to form the letter "M," when the 
latter one-third of that letter, requiring but two 
strokes of the pen, would be sufl^icient to repre- 
sent the character. 

It is this waste of energy in tracing useless 
portions of a letter and the luxurious spelling 
in which we indulge that spoil the chirography 
of many well-meaning writers. Were the let- 
ters of the alphabet represented by simpler 



characters, writing would be mucli easier, and, 
consequently, more care could be bestowed on 
their formation. 

1 must admit, however, that poor writers 
invariably trace their characters in such a prodi- 
gal way that they are almost illegible, just as 
bad spellers almost always use too many letters 
in words they misspell. The most illegible 
writing 1 ever saw was the work of a well- 
known professor, a page of whose writing, at 
first sight, looked very much like an etching of 
an old master; the reckless manner in which 
he threw the ink about would make one suspect 
he bought in wholesale quantities, at a big dis- 
count. Although his characters were traced at 
a tremendous rate, he was not really a remark- 
ably rapid writer. 

I hold, therefore, that the philosophy of 
rapid writing is to seek, when commencing a 
word, the shortest cut to its end, and I should 
like here to make a few suggestions on the 
economy of energy — and ink — in penman- 
ship. The hints here given are in no way 
original, but have been used for years by rapid 
writers. 
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Beginning with the letter " A " : Initially, this 
letter is more easily made by being traced 
downward on the right, and upward on the left, 
instead of the usual method of down the left 
and up the right. The letter "a" should 
also be traced in the same manner at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, or at the end of a word. By 
this method one movement of the pen is saved. 
Such letters as " B," " H," and " K " need 
never take the loop, especially as initials. 
'* D " can be rapidly made by merely tracing 
an ** O " in the usual way, and adding an up- 
ward twist or tail, like the Greek " «." " F " is 
often written initially with a single loop at the 
bottom, the upward stroke of the loop being 
traced on the left side of the stem, instead of the 
right. In the body of a word or terminally, the 
top loop only is used, the following letter being 
joined by a connecting stroke upward to the 
right from the bottom of the stem of the latter. 
Trace the head on the letters " G " and " Q " 
on the right side of the stem of those letters, 
and not on the left, as is the usual custom, 
thereby saving one movement of the pen. 
When the " N " and " U " are made alike, the 
former can be readily distinguished by placing 
a dot immediately underneath it. " T " should 
be always traced with a tick or small stitch at 
the bottom, instead of by the usual method, 
thus doing away with the necessity of crossing 
it ; initially, the upward stroke can be dis- 
pensed with, as with initial " B " and *' H." 
" Y " can usually be represented at the end of a 
word by a tail turned in to the left. The ter- 
mination " ing " is most easily represented by a 
dash ending in a ** G." 

An expedient adopted by many rapid writers 
is "phrasing," by which is meant joining 
together two or more words, thus saving the 
time usually spent in lifting the pen between 
words. Writers who make use of this expedi- 
ent must remember, however, that the words 
thus joined should be divided by a certain 
space that will readily show that the words are 
united; and it must also be borne in mind that 
only. such words can be joined in writing as 
are related to each other in meaning. Such 
combinations as : "of-the," "&-the," " for-the," 
" have-been," '' shall-have-been," " I-think," 
*' he-said," " it-is-said," etc., etc., can always be 



depended on, and are often used in ordinary 
writing. To join habitually *' to " to the infini- 
tive, as "to-say," will prevent a writer from ever 
making the error against which a warning is 
raised in the November Writer : " to occa- 
sionally say." 

As to whether backhand, upright writing, or 
the ordinary forward slope is the most rapid 
method of writing, writers generally disagree. 
Much may be said in favor of the forward slope 
as to its being the most natural, the most beau- 
tiful when carefully written, and the most logi- 
cal, — as one should never work backward to 
go forward, — but I think backhand and the 
upright style have many advantages over the 
forward slope, when it is merely a question of 
putting on paper, at the highest rate of speed, 
legible writing. It may be worthy of note here 
to mention that it was observed recently in a 
popular periodical in England that there is a 
strong and apparently successful movement on 
foot to change the slope of longhand to the 
vertical. 

Although backhand or upright writing may 
not be very beautiful, a man who writes either 
rapidly can turn out more legible copy when 
pressed for time than a writer of the forward 
hand. I think there can be no question of 
the superiority of upright writing in this re- 
spect. I have never known a writer so poor 
but that his backhand was not easily read, 
while I have seen excellent writers in the for- 
ward style whose work, when done rapidly under 
pressure, was frequently a puzzle. 

Perhaps it would be well for writers to prac- 
tice each style, as it is undoubtedly a relief to 
change from one slope to another. The same 
may be said with regard to the manner in which 
the pen should be held. A writer who has 
trained himself to write with the pen or pencil 
between the first and second fingers finds in 
changing from the usual method to this position 
a decided relief. 

What is perhaps of more importance than 
the slope, or even the method of holding the 
pen or pencil, is the way of grasping it. The 
writer who holds his pen tightly must neces- 
sarily feel more fatigue in his fingers and wrist 
than one who holds his pen lightly, and goes 
over the paper smoothly and easUv« O-'tv-^ 
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should write as much as possible from the 
shoulder, using the fingers mainly as guides, 
allowing them to press against the pen with 
just enough force to prevent it from slipping. 
Dr. W. R. Gowers, a well-known English 
authority on nervous disorders, in writing on 
the "physiology of writing," says that the 
muscles of the arm are larger at the shoulder, 
and get smaller as we pass downward, being 
smallest in the hand. All writing, as far as pos- 
sible, should, therefore, be done by the muscles 
of the shoulder and upper arm, rather than by 
those of the hand. That formidable and dis- 
abling malady, ** writer's cramp," he assures us, 
is chiefly due, not to the amount of writing, but 
to its mode — to the exclusive use of the small 
muscles moving the hand ; if all persons wrote 
from the shoulder, writer's cramp would 
disappear. 

While I agree with much Professor Genung 
says in the October Writer on taking pains in 
the preparation of copy, I think we should not 
forget that all one can expect of a writer is 
legibility. The full-page specimen of the pro- 
fessor's penmanship given is very beautiful, and 
while such a hand would be very desirable in a 



forty-dollar-a-week book-keeper, it could hardly 
be afiEorded by the ordinary writer of rejected 
manuscripts. 

I do not contend, however, that we . should 
subordinate everything to rapid penmanship. 
No one need try to get up a speed of forty words 
a minute in writing if he finds his brain cannot 
work faster than about twenty-five. But I see 
no reason why a writer should be urged to use 
in composition short word.s, and as few of them as 
possible, to convey his meanings and yet be dis- 
couraged to adopt every expedient that will 
lighten the onerous burden of putting those 
words legibly on paper. 

I think no writer need refuse to take advan- 
tage of the suggestions offered in this article for 
fear the counting-room will get a little more 
work out of him than before, as a contributor to 
the November Writer dreads. It is merely 
in the hope that these hints may be of some 
help to those of his unfortunate brethren who 
are unable to own and tirelessly pound a hun- 
dred-dollar typewriter that the writer submits 
them. 

7. C. Moffet. 

Louisville, Ky. 



THE BIBLE IN ROMANCE. 



The success of "Ben Hur" has led other 
leading writers to use the Bible as a garden 
from which to pluck the flowers of romance. 

This tendency on the part of novelists is to 
be deprecated. The sacred book should not be 
robbed of its own quaint manner of dealing 
with its characters. The spiritual brilliancy of 
its priceless treasures should not be dulled by 
the worldly pen of the novelist, or its sacred- 
ness contaminated by ideas totally at variance 
with the purpose for which the good book was 
designed. 

The world's history is teeming with glowing 
examples of bravery, self-sacrifice, noble deeds 
of love, or tales of treachery, hatred, and ven- 
geance. Why not confine the weavings of 
romance to this rich field, and leave the sacred 
writings to their own especial province? Can 



the Bible stories be told with more effect as 
regards the morals^ the grand truths, the hopes, 
contained therein by the novelist of to-day 
than by the inspired writer of old.'* Can the 
writer of romance more clearly portray the 
scenes and inckients so deeply cherished by the 
believer than a Moses or a Paul ? Let the 
world judge. 

•What of pleasure or profit is to be gained by 
reading the serial or novel, around the Bible 
characters of which are woven the fictitious 
descriptions and conversations finding their 
birth in the brain of the romancer t Were the 
lost links of petty happenings in the lives of 
Scripture personages given in the sacred book, 
would the Bible-reading world be better in- 
structed or attracted more than it is to-day, than 
it has been since the art of printing placed the 
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Scriptures within reach of all? I think not. 
To the Hebrew and the Christian, the Old and 
New Testaments contain enough of grand poeti- 
cal description, enough of sweet stories of faith- 
ful, undying love, to meet all their wants or 
desires. Everything the Bible contains is sur- 
rounded by a reverence, a halo of sacredness, 
to tamper with which is little less than sacrilege 
in their eyes, and in the eyes of all true be- 
lievers in the divine source of the grand work. 

Following in the wake of "Ben Hur," one 
writer gives us " Josiah," and another " Come 
Forth," while a third now boldly enters the field 
with " Esther." Haggard's " She," with its ex- 
aggerated fancies, finds an excuse for its being 



in the inordinate desire for impossible adven- 
tures evinced by a certain class of readers ; but 
no excuse can be made for his " Esther." 
There" is no pardon for the novelist who drags 
the sacred Scripture character from its pedes- 
tal of holiness, to clothe it with the incongruous 
ideas of the. modern writer. Stop it! say I. 
Leave the Bible to itself, and turn to the mate- 
rial to be found on all sides of us in the world's 
daily history, or go back a few centuries 
to the unworked mines of literary treasures 
awaiting the touch, the moulding, the gilding, of 
t^e gifted romancer. 

M, 7. Adams, 

Ravenna, Ohio. 



A BROTHERHOOD OF THE PEN, 



With much that Mr. J. Henry Hager has to 
say in a recent contribution to these columns, in 
regard to the formation of a Brotherhood of the 
Pen, I am in complete sympathy. I have had 
occasion to feel, as he has felt, the helplessness 
of the isolated writer in his dealings with un- 
scrupulous and grasping publishers. They are 
constantly prone to regard him as entirely igno- 
rant of proper business methods, and unworthy 
of the frank, honest, and just treatment that they 
are usually obliged to accord to other people 
having dealings with them. 

I need cite only one instance of an outrage- 
ously unjust practice among publishers. With 
but few exceptions, they compel a writer to wait 
for his pay for a manuscript until it is published 
— whether the delay be one month, or one year, 
or five years. I know of one well-known writer 
who had to wait eight or ten years before he fin- 
ally received his pay. All this time he had to 
lose the use of the money due him, which, at 
compound interest, quite equalled the original 
sum. Such treatment is but little less censura- 
ble than downright robbery. It is not known 
among reputable men in any business outside 
of publishing. 

Like Mr. Hager, I am a believer in the divine 



right and the divine power of organization 
The united strength of many men can accom- 
plish what is not within the reach of the indi- 
vidual. It has wrought miracles in the improve- 
ment of the condition of what Mr. Hager has 
happily termed the "hand-workers" of the 
world ; it has prohibited to a very large degree 
the employment of child labor ; it has shortened 
not inconsiderably the hours of labor ; and it has 
effected a material increase in the rewards of 
labor. 

But do brain- workers suffer from the evils 
that confronted hand-workers fifty or one hun- 
dred years ago.-* Is their condition such that 
organizations like trades-unions are necessary to 
improve it? In a word, is there an imperative de- 
mand for a Brotherhood of the Pen ? Are the 
evils from which writers suffer beyond their own 
individual effort.^ 

Unlike Mr. Hager, I have no hesitation in 
answering all of these questions in the negative. 
With the single exception of organized effort to 
secure an international copyright law, and thus 
prevent the criminal competition in stolen goods 
that now prevails, I believe that there is no oc- 
casion for the organization of a Brotherhood of 
the Pen. An effective protection j^inst the 
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class of dishonest publishers that Mr. Hager 
mentions is to do as the printers do — refuse to 
work for them when they decline to pay for 
services rendered. If a writer permits himself 
to be inveigled by unsubstantial promises into 
continuing his services, he has only himself to 
blame. If, too, he will send manuscripts to 
publishers that pay only upon publication, he 
can hold no one responsible but himself. If, 
again, he thinks that an employer does not pay 
him what his services are worth, his remedy, 
not always easy, but always effective, is to seek 
a position with a salary that is adequate. And, 
finally, as there are already in existence life and 
accident insurance companies of a variety almost 
infinite to meet all requirements as to condition 
and purse, I do not see that a Brotherhood of 
the Pen has any work to do in this direction. 

My belief that there is no call for such an or- 
ganization is strengthened by the fact that an 
efiEort made several years ago to form one came 
to naught. A call issued to the various press 
clubs throughout the country to send delegates 
to a convention to be held in Chicago met with 



but slight response. Only three delegates, if I 
remember aright — one from New York City, one 
from Rochester, N. Y., and one, .1 think, from 
Pittsburg — met and discussed the feasibility 
and desirability of a national organization. 
They drew up plans and made a great show on 
paper ; but that was the end of it. The tadlure was 
due, in my opinion, to the fact that there was 
no work for such an organization. I do not be- 
lieve that since then the field of usefulness for 
such an organization has been perceptibly 
enlarged. 

I ought, perhaps, to say, in conclusion,. a word 
or two to prevent any misunderstanding about 
my feelings toward those writers that sufiEer 
from evils that they regard as beyond the reach 
of individual effort. If there is work for a 
Brotherhood of the Pen to do, I should be the 
last to speak or write against it. If it can be 
shown that there is a real need for an organiza- 
tion of this kind, I shall not be the last to do> 
what I can to promote it. 

Franklin P. Smith. 
Nbw York, N. Y. 



WHAT YOUNG AUTHORS SHOULD READ. 



The first object of the young author's reading 
should be to form a correct taste in literature, 
or, in other words, to get into his mind a true 
ideal of th^t which he wishes to attain. If we 
wish to " hit the mark," we must have a mark 
to hit. 

To form this correct taste, the author should 
read steadily and thoughtfully the great poets, 
historians, critics, and essayists of our language. 
Three years of such reading, averaging two or 
three hours per day, will give to a young person 
a better knowledge of his own powers and pos- 
sibilities, and of the point he must reach to gain 
success, than he could possibly get in any other 
way. 

After the correct taste is formed, the author 
should then begin to read for information. If 
he has a specialty, he should read everything 



that has ever been written on the subjects per- 
taining to it. He should be full of his subject. 
If he has no specialty, he had better choose one 
just as soon as he can determine in what direction 
his talents and sympathies will most naturally 
tend. It may take a little time for him to find 
out this, but one had better wait a little than to 
make a too hasty choice. In the mean time, let 
him take up the subject nearest at hand, and 
learn all about it. It is wonderful, sometimes, 
how successful writers of moderate ability have 
become by simply knowing all about one sub- 
ject; yet let not the writer of fine ability think 
he can do without reading. He needs to know 
what others have said on his subject, lest he 
commit the error of saying the same thing over 
again. Besides, no one mind can possibly have 
the monopoly of bright ideas on any subject. 
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We can always learn something by reading what 
others have written. 

But while it is a good thing to have a spec- 
ialty to which the main part of his reading is 
given, no author should neglect general reading. 
He should read about farming and gardening : 
he may want to write for an agricultural paper 
some day. He should read about health, tem- 
perance, religion, science, and philosophy. Let 
him read children's books and papers, and 
study live children, that he may write children's 
stories in a simple and natural manner. 

Every writer should read the Bible. There 
is no other book in the world so full of great 
thoughts, and none from which the science of 
simplicity of style may be so profitably studied. 
A writer should read both sides of every ques- 
tion, and draw his own conclusions : this will 
make him an independent thinker and writer. 
He should read nothing with a prejudiced 
mind. He should be open to conviction on 
€very subject, and never reject an idea simply 



because it is new or is advocated by unrecog- 
nized authorities. 

Every author must read the leading papers 
and magazines in order to keep up with' the 
times, but he should not confine his reading to 
these. Books, which require a more sustained 
and continued attention, should be read habitu- 
ally, to keep the mind in discipline, even after 
an author has passed the stage of reading to 
form a correct taste. Books, too, broaden 
the mind, and give one more comprehensive 
views of a subject than a newspaper or maga- 
zine article possibly can. 

In reading, an author takes in ideas; in writ- 
ing, he gives them out. This constant change 
in the exercise of the mind keeps it bright and 
fresh, and the author who reads as much as he 
writes need never grow old. He may ripen as 
fruit ripens on the tree, but he need never feel 
that he is old, for his inward life will be in sym- 
pathy with the outward life around him. 

White Water, Wis. Eva C. Griffith. • 



DONT'S FOR YOUNG WRITERS. 



Don't write the debasing trash known as 
*• Railroad Literature." It is held in contempt 
by every right-minded person, and oblivion 
soon overtakes it. Genuine work alone 
survives. 

Don't write unless you have something to 
write about t^at others will want to read, and 
remember that the idea is the principal thing. 
The goal of empty words is the editorial waste 
basket. 

Don't write about things that you know little 
or nothing about. Take the material that lies 
nearest; if there is a subject that you know 
more about than any one else, write about that. 

Don't write for fame, but to benefit humanity 
— to make the world better because you have 
lived in it. Labor for this end ; it is worth all 
your talent and all your endeavor. 

Don't make your article longer than your 
ideas. Life is short. Time is fleeting. Learn 



to condense, abridge, and intensify. Merge 
two words into one, and three into two. Be 
brief. 

Don't get discouraged because your manu- 
script is rejected, but go earnestly to work ; 
toil, think, try ; if in your heart you love to write, 
your hour will come. Despair has no right 
upon earth. This is the realm of hope. 

Don't write on subjects foreign to the great 
majority of readers. The great themes of 
human thought are humanity itself — its trials, 
its triumphs, its sorrows, and its joys. Look 
into life, and write. 

Don't get the enlargement of the head, or 
think yourself a heaven-born genius because 
your articles are in demand, and money rolls in 
upon you. Prosperity is quite as hard to bear 
as adversity — both reveal the true character 
of man. Oliver yurgensen. 

New York, N. V. 
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The publisher of The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher's advertised 
price. 

The pages of The Writer and The Author 
are always open to any one who has anything 
pertinent to say upon any topic connected 
with literary work. 

Dr. May's excellent article on '* The Care of 
the Eyes," printed in this number of The 
Writer, should receive the careful attention of 
every reader of the magazine. Dr. May is a 
specialist whose reputation is established, and 
his warning against overuse and misuse of the 



eyes should be heeded by every worker with 
the pen. 

Every writer should have in his library a com- 
plete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 



The Library yournal has complimented 
Professor Genung by ffeproducing the fac simile 
page of his handwriting originally printed in the 
October Writer, as an example of " an excel- 
lent handwriting for library use." 



The editor of The Writer desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secre- 
taries or other officers. 



For five dollars the three bound volumes 
of The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more, — seven dollars 
in all, — a subscription for The Writer and 
The Author for 1890 will be given in addi- 
tion. The price of single bound volumes of 
either magazine is $1.50. 



THE WRITERS' DIRECTORY. 



Names and addresses for the " Directory of 
American Writers, Editors, and Publishers " are 
coming in at the rate of twelve or fifteen a day, 
and already more than 1,000 addresses have been 
prepared for the printers. Still, there are many 
writers whose work entitles them to mention in 
the book, but whose names have not been re- 
ceived. For his own interest, no writer can 
afford to be omitted from the list. The addresses 
of conspicuous writers are easily secured ; the 
addresses that are most desired are those of 
writers who do good work, but who may not yet 
have won national reputation. The chief value 
of the book will depend upon the number of 
such addresses which it includes. 

There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the Directory. Full particulars regarding it 
have been printed in the March and April num- 
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bers of The Writer or will be sent upon 
application to the editor. 



<i 



THE AUTHOR" FOR APRIL. 



The Author for April 15 contains: "The 
True Glory of Nations," by Eugene L. Didier ; 
** Madison J. Cawein," by Elvira Sydnor Mil- 
ler : " Feeding the Brain," by Maurice Thomp- 
son ; ** Lafcadio Hearn," by O. P. Caylor ; 
** Elizabeth Stuart Phelps," by Lilian Whiting; 
" W. Clark Russell " ; " Celibate Authors," by 
George Newell Lovejoy ; " The Music of Ten- 
nyson's Poetry," by John Vance Cheney 
" Authors in Conversation," by W. H. Small 
"Queries"; "Personal Gossip about Writers" 
and " Literary News and Notes." The writers 
about whom personal gossip is given are Mrs. 
James T. Fields, " Marion Harland," Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, Edna Dean Proctor, Tolstoi, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



( I.) Is the expression "a dinner of fourteen 
covers " correct; and, if not, what is the correct 
manner of expressing it ? 

(2.) In speaking of a man^s death, is it 
proper to say " he leaves a wife " or " he leaves a 
widow".** G. E. H. 

[(i.) "A dinner of fourteen covers" is a 
bad expression. Why not say "a dinner for 
fourteen people " ? 

( 2. ) When a husband dies, he " leaves a 
wife," and she becomes a widow. No one 
would say, when a wife dies, " She leaves a 
widower and four children." — w. h. h. ] 

What would be the best form and "make- 
up " of a manuscript for a book of about 350 
duodecimo pages ? One publishing house says 
such manuscript should be like the book — 
written on both sides, paged, sewed, and bound. 
Would this be acceptable to all publishers ? 

A. h. s. 

[ Most publishers would prefer to have a 
book manuscript typewritten on loose sheets of 
ps^r, not larger than 8x10 inches in size, and 
ntinibered consecutively from beginning to end. 



It is well also to put at the top of each page the 
title of the manuscript. A stout piece of pa^te^ 
board to match the paper should be put above 
and below the manuscript in packing it to sencf 
by express. The name and address of the 
author should appear on the first page. The 
pages should all be of the same size, and the 
paper used should be firm and stout. — • W, 
H. H. ] 

Where can I obtain a copy of that clever bur- 
lesque upon writers and writings, " Miss Mal- 
lows Among the Publishers " ; and what is the 
price ? p c. L. l. 

[ The publisher of The Writer can supply 
copies of the book for twenty-five cents each, 
postpaid. — w. H. h. ] 

Would an author be permitted to reproduce 
in the pages of his own book certain cuts, 
diagrams, or figures found in other works ( pro- 
vided due credit were given for the same ) 
without permission from the author of the work 
from which they were borrowed ? j. p. w. 

[ Neither text nor illustrations can be copied 
from a copyrighted book without the permis- 
sion of the owner of the copyright. — w. h. h. ] 

If an author copyrights a story, either short 
or serial, and allows it to be published in 
any paper or magazine without pay, does he 
have the right to sell the same story to another 
paper .'* s. l. 

[ If an author copyrights a story and allows it 
to be published without pay, with the copyright 
line printed in connection with it, he has the 
right to sell it to another paper, but he should 
explain to the editor that the article has been 
already printed as described. — w. h. h. ] 

I have written a short story which a few illus- 
trations would make much more interesting. 
If illustrations were sent with the manuscript, 
and it was accepted, would the illustrations 
necessarily be accepted also, or would the editor 
do as he pleased about using the illustrations? 
If illustrations were sent with the manuscript, 
how should they be prepared ? I have a friend 
who would prepare illustrations for my story. 
Should I let them be drawn before I know 
whether my story would be accepted or not ? 

M. A. E. 

[ Good illustrations will often help the sale of 
a story. If the ^coXVvox ^o^^ tvqX\\\^\sx>^v^^ 'Cxv^xx 
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use, the editor may accept the story without the 
illustrations, if he sees fit. If illustrations are 
sent, they should be drawn in black and white, 
preferably on bristol-board, and executed as 
well as possible. Of course, the drawings 
should be mailed flat, and if they refer to special 
portions of the text, a letter should be inserted 
in the proper place to correspond with a letter 
written upon the drawing. If the illustrations 
are sent at all, they should accompany the manu- 
script. — w. H. H. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



I see wherein the "Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers " will be of 
great value, both to writers and to publishers. 
It will furnish to writers a list of publishers, with 
information as to the character of their business, 
which will also be to some extent a guarantee 
of responsibility. To editors and publishers 
the work will be of great value in furnishing a 
list of writers, with a general idea of the char- 
acter of their respective work. The presence 
of a writer's name in the "Directory" will show 
not only that he is a writer, but will be a guaran- 
tee, to some extent at least, of character, for it 
will be taken for granted that the compiler 
of the " Directory " has taken some pains 
to find out something about the persons whose 
names are inserted. It is very important 
that the work should show these facts as fully 
as possible. If any writer is detected here- 
after in sending plagiarized contributions 
to periodicals, or is guilty of unliterary 
conduct, his name should be stricken from the 
" Directory." This would have a tendency to 
deter unscrupulous persons from trying to im- 
pose upon editors and publishers, by falsely 
claiming authorship of articles written by others 
or already published. j. c. watkins. 

Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 



Authors, as a rule, are interested in each other. 
A goodly number of them have albums speci- 
ally devoted to the profession. The number 
would be much greater but for the difficulty and 
labor involved in correspondence. Why not 
establish a bureau of exchange in The Writer, 
available only to known authors, through which. 



for a small fee to cover the cost of time and 
labor, photographs could be exchanged where 
desired ? This would also be a benefit to writ- 
ers, who are often written to for photographs by 
utter strangers, who may or may not belong to 
the profession. s. w. p. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Princess of Montserrat. By William Drysdaie. 238 
pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. Albany: Albany Book 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Drysdaie is well known to the readers of 
the A^ew York Times, to which paper he has 
sent many columns of interesting letters, describ- 
ing the West India Islands. "The Princess of 
Montserrat " is his first novel. Its hero is a 
young American newspaper man, and his 
adventures in the islands with which Mr. Drys- 
daie has made himself so familiar will be fol- 
lowed with keen interest by every reader. The 
Princess is an attractive character, loving, 
impetuous, and full of generous impulses, and 
her rescue of her lover from the smugglers* 
hermitage forms a fitting close to a lively and 
entertaining book. 

The Skipper in Arctic Seas. By Walter J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and Thirty-nine Illustrations. 271 pp. Cloth, 
$2.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 1890. 

Mr. Clutterbuck and a friend, whom he calls 
" Jack," chartered a British whaler for a five- 
months' sporting trip along the coast of Green- 
land, and " The Skipper in Arctic Seas " is one 
of the results. The scenes described are novel, 
and were it not for the author's ghastly at- 
tempts at humorous writing and the unneces- 
sary detail with which he describes the work of 
slaughtering and butchering seals, — which he 
calls "sport," — his would be an altogether en- 
tertaining book. As it is, his descriptions of 
ship life among the ice floes of the Arctic seas 
are vivid and interesting, and the photographic 
process pictures, with which the book is profusely 
illustrated, are exceptionally good. The pub- 
lishers have printed the book handsomely, but 
the printers have dropped out something be- 
tween pages 96 and 97, which needs to be sup- 
plied before the appearance of a second edition 
of the work. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Vol. IL By Donald 
G. Mitchell. 347 pp. Cloth, $i.$o. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1890. 

The second volume of Mr. Mitchell's delight- 
ful studies of English history and literature is 
no less entertaining than the first. It covers 
the period from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
that of Queen Anne, and the essays which it 
contains are written in the same charming style 
which long ago made " Ik Marvell " famous. 
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The reality of Mr. Mitchell's descriptions, the 
delicacy 01 his imagination, and the refinement 
of his analysis give a peculiar charm to his 
comments upon famous characters of history 
and of fiction, and lovers of literature will read 
his critical essays with keen enjoyment. 

ThA Fallen Pillar Saint. By Susie M, Best. 120 pp. 
Goth. New York: G.W.Dillingham. 1889. 

Fervor and passion characterize Miss Best's 
poetical productions, which are written with 
the naive abandon, the girlish freedom, and the 
maidenly unreserve which modern critics have 
noted as being the distinguishing qualities pos- 
sessed by the American young woman who is 
writing verse and fiction to-day. Yearnings 
and longings which old-fashioned girls were 
accustomed to keep hidden from the world are 
expressed, according to the fashion of the 
newer school, in vivid phrases, the meaning of 
which it is permitted to hope the beautiful and 
refined young girl whose portrait graces the 
present volume does not herself half under- 
stand. Apart from this gorgeousness of im- 
agery and crude voluptuousness of expression, 
Miss Best's poetry possesses merit which 
makes the reader regret her constant indiscre- 
tion. Some of her verse is exquisitely sweet 
and tender, and when years and experience 
have taught her the art of judicious repression, 
she may do work that will win for her lasting 
reputation and fame. 

*' MuLTUM IN Parvo " Phono<;raphy. By Aldis O. Hall. 
51pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: The Hall Commercial College. 
1890. 

Mr. Hall's system of phonography is based 
upon the Pitman systems, but many modifica- 
tions have been made. Its chief characteristic 
is its system of phrasing, which, the author says 
"dispenses very largely, if not wholly, with 
arbitrary word-signs, position, and vocalization." 

An American Dictionary of the English Language; 
containing the Whole Vocabulary of the First EHition in Two 
Volumes Quarto ; the Entire Corrections and Improvements 
of the Second Edition in Two Volumes Royal Octavo. By 
Noah Webster, LL. D. Revised and Enlarged bv Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. To whicn has been 
added an Appendix of 10,000 Words and Fifteen Hundred 
Illustrations, with Pronouncing Vocabularies of Saipture, 
Classical, and Geographical Terms. And a Dictionary of 
Mercantile and Legal Terms, also 15,000 Synonyms. Sheep, 
1531 pp. Chicago: G. W. C^ilvie Company. 1890. 

An advertisement of this cheap reprint of the 
*' original" (1847) edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary has been refused by the publisher of 
The Writer in the interest of readers of the 
magazine. A careless reader of the advertise- 
ment would get the idea that the genuine Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary was offered for 
sale at an absurdly low price. As a matter of 
fact, the book advertised is a cheap pho- 
tographic reproduction of the edition of Web- 
ster published in 1847, the copyright on which 
has. just expired. Paper, print, and binding are 
of the cheapest and poorest kind, and the dic- 



tionary itself is as unlike the modern revised 
Webster's Unabridged as Ben Franklin's press 
is unlike a modern Hoe perfecting web machine. 
If any one wants a dictionary that is forty-three 
years behind the times, he will probably be sat- 
isfied to pay for the pirated reprint the price 
that is asked — varying from $4.00 in the piub- 
lishers' advertisement down to $1.75 in a Bos- 
ton dry-goods store. The Writer, however, 
does not care to advertise last year's almanacs 
as new publications, at any price. 

Little Saint Euzabbth and Othbr Storibs. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. 146 pp. Ooth, $1.50. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1890. 

Mrs. Burnett is one of the best living writers 
of children's stories, and this new volume of 
hers will be welgomed by the countless thou- 
sands who have enjoyed " Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy," "Sara Crewe," and other tales that she 
has written. The book contains four stories 
— "Little Saint Elizabeth," "The Story of 
Prince Fairyfoot," " The Proud Little Grain of 
Wheat," and " Behind the White Brick." They 
are all wholesome, pure, bright, and charmingly 
written, and older folks, as well as children, 
will be attracted by them. Mrs. Burnett's 
stories all teach useful lessons, and no child can 
read any one of them without being the better 
for it. They teach by example, however, rather 
than by " preaching," and the child does not 
live who can resist their fascination. 

• 

A Poetic Ofrbring to John Grbbnlbaf Whittibr. By 
Rev. L. C. McKinstry. In Memoriam, Dec. 17, 1807-1834. 
127 pp. Haverhill: Rev. L. C. McKinstry. 1S90. 

This volume of verse in honor of Whittier, 
the good Quaker poet, who has fought so 
bravely throughout his eighty years of nfe for 
faith, freedom, and truth, is by a Massachusetts 
author, who warmly sympathizes with the poet, 
and who had the good fortune to be born on the 
same date, although twenty-seven years later. 
His book is an attempt to celebrate in verse, not 
so much the poetic achievements of Whittier, 
as his struggles against slavery and oppression 
of every kind, and his defence of right and the 
cause of humanity. No author could select a 
more noble and inspiring subject, or one which 
more nearly concerns us as a nation ; the fall of 
slavery, the rise of the negro, the work of Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Garrison, Mrs. Stowe, and the 
Republican party, together with other more 
timely topics, such as temperance, equal rights, 
and the labor question, — all these are taken 
up and discussecl by the author. They surely 
should have inspired him to noble verse. If 
the merit of a poem were to be judged, as are 
moral actions, by the intention, this work should 
stand high, for its moral tone is excellent. 
But, alas ! preaching and writing poetry are 
two distinct arts. Still, this collection of verses 
has the merit of ho^^sX., o\iv%'^0«w^^ 'sis^^"^^^. 
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We doubt not that the generous-natured Quaker 
poet to whom the offering is dedicated, while he 
finds much to pardon in the form, may still find 
something to admire in the sentiment and in 
the affection which it expresses. 



T. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



All books sent to the editor of The Writer wiii be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 

Thb Law of Husband and Wifb. By Lelia Josephine 
Robinson, LL. B. 163 pp. Qoth. Boston : Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1889. 

Nora's Return: A Sbqubl to "Thb Doll's Housb" of 
Hbnry Ibsbn. By Edna D. Cheney. 64 pp. Stiff paper, 
50 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Thb Camdbn Mountains on thb Coast of Mainb. With 
Sixty Illustrations by William Goodrich Beal. 56 pp. Stiff 
paper, 25 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Twenty Novblbttbr. By Twenty Prominent Novelists. 
283 pp. Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & 
Company. 1889. 

Haunting*;. By Vernon Lee. 237 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

A Mystery of thb Fast Mail. By Byron D. Adsit. 192 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : Jonn W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1890. 

A Dream of Bachelors. By Ura Story. 40 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. Louisville, Ky. : John P.Morton & Company. 
1886. 

Thb Poems of Tommib S. Turner. 128 pp. Cloth. Louis- 
ville, Ky. : John P. Morton & Company. 1883. 

SoKGS OF the Heart. By Elvira Sydnor Miller. 144 pp. 
Cloth. Louisville, Ky. : John P. Morton & Company. 1885, 

A Strange Infatuation. By Lewis Harrison. 313 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890. 

The Danvbrs Jewels. 257 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

The Polyglot Pronouncing Handbook. By "D. G. H.* 
77 pp. Cloth. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company- 
1890. 

Heroic Ballads. Edited by D. H. Montgomery. 319 pp. 
Stiff boards, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 

Plant Organization. By R. H. Ward. Pasteboard, 85 
cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1890. 

United States Government Publications. Monthly 
Catalogue. February, 1890. Paper, 50 cents. Washing- 
ton : J. H. Hickcox. 1890. 

United States Government Publications. Monthly 
Catalogue. December, 1889. Paper, 30 cents. Washing- 
ton : J. H. Hickcox. 1889. 

" Freaks." Puck's Library, No. «. 30 pp. Paper, 10 
cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

" Ups and Downs." Puck's Library, No. 34. 30 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Man and Evolution. By T. B. Reddine, A. M., Ph. D. 
14 pp. Paper. Richmond, Ind. : M. Culiaton & Company 
1890. 

Black Beauty: His Grooms and Companions. By A. 
Sewell. 345 pp. Stiff boards, 20 cents. Boston : The 
American Humane Education Society. 1890. 

The American Druggist. Vol. XVIII. 1889. 238 pp. 
Qoth. New York: William Wood & Company. 1889. 



The Trtsbction op the Angle. By John A. Lantcan^ 
B. A., M. D. 15 pp. Paper. Hyde Park, Mass. : Ran- 
dall & Langley. 1890. 

The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. 
By J. Walker. 720 pp. Cloth, $150. New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1888. 

The Tiger's Daughter and Other Stories. By Elvira 
Sydnor Miller. 140 pp. Louisville, Ky. : Charles, T. 
Dearing. 1889. 

A Natural Method of Physical Training. By Edwia 
Checkley. 152 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Brooklyn : William C. 
Bryant & Compsmy. 1890. 

Fort Ancient, Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. Illustrated. 
129pp. Cloth. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Oompany. 
1890 

The College Minstrel. A Choice Collection of Music for 
Male Voices. Prepared for the use of College Students, 
Glee Clubs, Social Gatherings, etc. 144 pp. Cincinnati : 
The John Church Company. 1889. 

Miss Mallows among the PuBLiSHBR.<t. A Sad Literary 
Experience. By Miss Mallows' Friend. 44 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Boston: 1881. 

Josh Hayseed's Trip to Nbw York. E^ted by William 
T. Call. Illustrated by Coubaus. 127 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
New York : The Excelsior Publishing House. 1887. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

The White, Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West street. 
Boston, has published this new music: Vocal — " Madeline,*' 
song, C. A. White; " Slumber Song," W. H. Gardner and G. 
H. Hayes; " Now That We're Alone," song and chorus, C. A. 
White; "Once a SaUor," song, C. A. White; "Tim Ma- 
carthy's Daughter," song. E. W. Rogers; "Jingle Bells," F. E. 
White; "Venetian Song," B. C. Stephenson and F. P. Tosti; 
'O God, Protector of the Nations," M. P. Eayrs; "The 
Dream," Haydn ; " Were I the River," Mattel ; " A Cruise in 
the Old Arm Chair," Watkyns. Instrumental — " Elaster Lilies 
Waltzes," C. A. White; "Jubilee Polka Berlin," G. W. Pcrs- 
ley; "Joys of the Dance Waltzes," F. E. White; "Salon- 
Mazurka," by Carl Hause; " Song of Heaven," A. S. Sweet; 
" Nocturne, op. 91," J. Leybach ; " I a Harpe Eolienne," Syd- 
ney Smith; "The MUl in the Forest" (IdyUe), Eilenberg; 
" Only Tired," with guitar accompaniment, or for mandoHn or 
guitar, C. A. White, 

J. M. Russell. 10 Hamilton place, Boston, has published: For 
mixed voices — " Gate of Heaven, "Anderson ; " The Woodman " 
(marching song), Veazie; "Song to the Lute," Thayer; 
" Sweetly the Moonlight Sleeps," Wood. For male voices — 
" Captive Brook," Schehlman. For ladies' voices — " Oh, Who 
is Like My Johnny," Foster. For the organ — "Pastorale," 
Henselt. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



Extra Types for Typewriting Machines. — 
It will be found a help to literary people who 
operate typewriters, if they will procure several 
extra types for their machines, notably signs 
for *' and " instead of the single sign usually 
furnished on typewriters. An " & " sign should 
also be added, as well as an exclamation point. 
When these extra types are to be used, all that 
is necessary is to take out one of the infre- 
quently used characters, such as " : ,'' or " Z," 
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or ** X," and insert the other type, according to 

instructions sent with each typewriter, the 

special type thus inserted to be taken out again 

after the special work is completed. The key 

will not show the character under it, but it will 

not be found misleading unless more than four 

new characters are inserted. Extra types cost 

but ten cents each from the manufacturers of 

the typewriter. This is a great help to type- 

writists, and the idea is not generally known. 

w. p. H. 
Bridgbport, Conn. 

The Best Typewriter Lubricator. — Graph- 
ite (black lead), finely powdered and mixed 
with a very small quantity of the finest vase- 
line procurable, makes the best typewriter 
lubricator yet known ; but it must be used 
with great care and very sparingly, lest it get 
on the paper run through the machine, and ruin 
it. Pure, dry graphite is not very expensive, 
and lubricates the ** journals " on a Caligraph as 
nothing else will do. Properly applied, it never 
smuts or greases the work in the typewriter. 
Great care and considerable experience are 
necessary to apply these two lubricants properly 
and neatly. w. p. h. 

Bridgbport, Conn. 

Ribbons for Typewriting in Colors. — Read- 
ers of The Writer who desire to do any 
fancy typewriting in two or more colors 
should cut a foot off a new ribbon or two of 
different colors from the one in regular use, and 
pin or sew ( the latter is better ) them together 
on one end oi the regular ribbon. By turning 
the reel to the end of the ribbon, a job can be 
done in two, three, or four colors very easily 
and quickly, and it is not necessary to insert the 
paper a second time. I have done much work 
in this way, and fine work in different colors, 
too. I always keep a piece of red ribbon on 
one end of my regular " indelible official " rib- 
bon, — which writes black, — to use in a two- 
color job. w. p. H. 

Bridgeport. Conn. 

To Remove Typewriter Ink Stains. — 
Readers of The Writer who operate a 
typewriter and get their fingers badly soiled 
with the ink may easily remove it with fine 
sawdust mixed with the lather of ivory soap, 



without injury to the skin. After cleaning the 
machine, this mixture will be found to cleanse 
the hands perfectly. w. p. h. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

♦ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer when they 
write.] 



Literary Criticism. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. Forum 
for May. 

The Author and His Works. Scribner^s Magazine for 
May. 

"CoRiNNK." Eugene Schuyler. Scribner^s Magazine for 
May. 

Modern Magazine Methods. A Criticism. J. Felix 
McGovem. Bosion Democrat for March 9. 

The Massachusetts Bay Psalm Book, 1640. Qement 
Ferguson. Magazine of A merican History for May. 

Chauncby M. Depbw on Washington Irving. Magazine 
of A merican History for May. 

Hbnrik Ibsen: His Early Career as Poet and Play- 
wright. E. P. Evans. A tlantic Monthly for May. 

Literary Shibboleths. Ag^es Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for May. 

Over the Teacups. — VI. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At- 
lantic Monthly for May. 

How Stanley Huntley Wrote "The Spoopendyke 
Papers." Willis B. Hawkins. Baltimore News^ Albany 
A rgusy Chicago Times^ Denver Republican for April 30. 

How A Monthly Magazine is Made Up. George L. 
Kilmer. A ugusta ( Ga. ) Chronicle for April 19. 

New York*s Literary Set. Allan Forman. Utica Ob- 
server ^ Philadelphia North American for April 23. 

"Jean Kincaid " ( Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill). Auburn 
( N. Y. ) Observer for April 33. 

Freaks of the Types. Reprinted from Chicago Times in 
Philadelphia Telegraph for April 34. 

Kate Field. Augusta (Ga. ) Chronicle for April 22. 

George Sand's Mothbr-in-Law. Reprinted from London 
Truth in New Vc^h IVorldior April 37. 

Some Famous Humorists. New York IVorldior April 27. 

The Coming Playwright. " Nym Crinkle." New York 
World for April 27. 

Religious Journalism. New York Tribune lox \pr\ 27. 

English Journalism and French. " M. de S." New 
York Sun for April 27. 

Facts About Herbert Spencer. New York Times for 
April 27. 

Tolstoi's ** Krbutzbr Sonata." New York Times for 
April 27. 

Newspapers of the Orient. New York Evening Post 
for April 19. 

The Reading Room of the British Museum. B. G. 
Johns. Pittsburg Dispatch for April 20. 

Prices Paid for Plays. Robert G. Morris. New York 
Star for April 20. 

When Should Authors Write? " H. S." New York 
Star for Apnl 20 

A Night Hunt for News. Philadelphia Times for April 
ao. 
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Is THR AsTOR Library. AVw V^rk TeU^r-am for April 

21. 

Great Libraribs of the World. Sf. Lattis Post-DU- 
patch tor April 20. 

Rrcollbctions o¥ Thackbray. Olive Logan. Chicago 
Inter-Ocfan for April 20. 

.SoRosi.s. New York Evening Pest tor Apnl 2 1 . 

Hbnrv Russbll. Stephen Massett. AVw Y'erk Home 
Jeurnai for April 23. 

Good English in America. Rev. Robert Court, D. D. 
Letveli ( Mais. ) Times for April 2. 

Frank B. Wilkib ( "Poliuto"). John McGovem. Utita 
Ohurtfer for April 2 . 

Princbton's " Nassau Literary Magazine.'* New York 
Maii and Excess for March 29. 

Thk Congressional Library. E. W. Ayres. Kansas 
iSity Times for March 30. 

Pensions FOR Enciush Authors. Philadelphia 'Times tor 
March 30. 

Inner Methods of Nbws-Gathkring Described. New 
York News for April 6. 

Edward Irving and Mrs. Caryllb. Netn Yori Sun tor 
April h. 

The Pl blishrr's Relations with the Booksellbr, the 
Pi'BLic. and thb Author. " G. W. S." New York Trib- 
une fur Apnl h. 

Charles Gavarrk, tlie Southern Historian. I.aura K. 
^iinsdale. Bel/ord*s Magazine for May. 

Mar IB Bashkirtseff. Personal Reminiscences. Kasimir 
Dziekonska. Cosmopolitan for May. 

Cblibatk Authors, George Newell L^vejoy. New York 
Star for March 30. 

How "Uncle Rbmls '* .Started. Wat Johnson. Phila- 
delphia North American for April 2. 

Robert Brownini.. Clara Bloom field -Moore. Lippincott*s 
Alagatine for May. 

Characters of Scott. Elizabeth Stoddard. Lippincott*s 
.Magiuine for May. 

Leaves from the Journal of Frederick S. Cozzbns. 
Edite<l by Arthur I>. K. Randolph. Lippincott^s Magazine for 
.May. 

Shakespeare's Hikthoa^. George Morley. Lippincott*s 
Magazine tor May. 

RuDVARU Kipling. Reprinted from London World in 
Critic for April 2'>. 

Washington ( D. C. ) Newspapers. Printer s Ink for 
April 23. 

The Table in .Modbkn Kktion. Kate FielcTs lYashing- 
ton for April 23. 

Itauan Liter aturr. — II. Professor Adolfo Bartoli. 
Chautauquan for May. 

Te.snyson. — 1. John Vance Cheney. Chautauquan for 
May. 

The Literati re of the Irish. John HuU. Chautauquan 
for May. 

Allan FoRMAN. With Portrait. /V/>»//-r'i /»U for April 9. 

The Author of "The Heir of REOcLYFrE** (C. M, 
Yonge). With Portrait. Oscar Fay Adam». Wide Awake for 
May. 

Stenographers and Typrwriters. Sallie Joy White 
Wide Awake for May. 

Journals AND Journalists. I. — Ancient Newspapers. 
( •ustar Boehm. Inland Printer for April. 

Fashions in Literature. E. F. Andre^^s. Cosmopolitan 
fur Mav. 



The Story op an English Journaust. Jan»«B M aodon* 
nell. M. W. Hazeltine. New York Ledger for April 19. 

Authors at Work. Wolstan Dixey. Treattir^-Trove tor 
April. 

Literary Facility. "G. L.A." Frank Leslie's Popu- 
lar Montkly tor May. 

A Reformed Newspaper. Philip G. Hubert, Jr. I. — 
Epoch tor April 11. 1 1. — Epoch for April 18. 

Some Literary Booksbixsrs and Printers. Provi- 
dence ( R. I. ) Joumesl for March 30. 

Audacity in Women Novbusts. George Parsons Lath- 
rop. North A merican Review tor May. 

The Leading American Novelists ( Henry James, Wil. 
liam Dean Howells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, George W. 
Cable ). " R. £. P." St Louis MdgoMme tor April 

The Shript op Newspaper Ownership. Walter Jones. 
American tor March 15. 

James Gordon Bennett. Lascar Rathbone. Epoch tor 
March a8. 

Some Authors' Homes. A1. M. Hendee. Dassghters 0/ 
America ( Augusta, Me.) for April. 

Ibsen's Revolution op the Drama. Reprinted from 
Jagcr's Biography in Transatlantic for April i . 

The Autobiography •p Joseph Jepperson. — VI. Cen- 
tury for April. 

The Benefit OF Change. Maurice Thompson. America 
for March 27. 

VolapL'k and the Printers. — II. Orville D. Orton. In- 
land Printer for March. 

Feeding the Brain. Maurice Thompson. America tor 
April 3. 

Paul Bloubt ( " Max O'Rell " ). With Portrait. Phreno- 
logical Journal for April. 

Two Early American Comedies and their Writbrs 
( Mrs. H. L. Bateroan, Miss Matilda Heron). Laurence Hntton. 
Harper* s Bazar tor April 19. 

Vermont Editors. Bert. L. Taylor. Town Newts ( Barre, 
Vt.) for April a. 

Amelia B. Edwards. ,With Portrait. Sallie Joy White. 
New England Magazine for April. 

W. Clark Russell. With Portrait. Book Bmyer for 
April. 

Miss EuzABETH PoRTER GouLD. With Portrait. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler. Daugkiers 0/ A merica ( Augusta, Me.) for 
April. 

Anne Sheldon Coombes. Bellinger. Woman^s Cycle for 
April 3. 

Engush and American Book Markets. O. B. Bonce. 
North American Review for April. 

Balzac M. W. Hazeltine. New York Ledger tor Mardi a^. 

Amenities of Punctuation. "S." Artist Prmler tor 
March. 

The Old Poetic Guild in Ireland. Charles de Kay. 
Century tor April. 

A World-Literature. Thomas Wentworth Higginaon. 
Century for April. 

On the Alleged Pauperism op American Litsratvrs. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Christian l/miom tor April 17. 

Our Unitarian Literature. Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
Christian Register tor April 24. 

The Basis of Art. Maurice Thompson. America for 
April 24. 

King Plagiarism and his Court. James Rundman. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Literary Norm for 
April .• 
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Edith M. Thomas. Will M. Clemens. Cottag* Hearth 
for April. 

Boston Shorthand School.*:. W. B. Wright. Phono- 
graphic Magazine ( Ondnnati ) for April. 

Book and Job Compositors. George W. Bateman. 
Superior Printer for January-February. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The fourth semi-annual convention of the 
Western Authors and Artists' Club will be held 
at the Midland Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., May 
7. The club in two years has gained a national 
reputation, and its influence is undeniably 
great. The programme of the convention in- 
cludes a general discussion of the question, 
" What is it best to write ? " 

Bradley & Woodruff, publishers, Boston, 
Mass., offer $900 in prizes for manuscripts of 
moral stories adapted for Sunday-school and 
home reading. Only American authors are 
allowed to compete for these prizes, which are 
as follows : First prize, $500 ; second prize, 
$400. A circular giving full explanation will 
be sent on application to the publishers. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is going to 
Italy with some English friends, and expects to 
return to England in time for the London sea- 
son. She will spend the later summer and 
early autumn on the continent, as usual. 

Frederick R. Burton, of the New York Sun^ 
has planned a European excursion for this sum* 
mer, especially for writers and literary people 
who would like to visit places of literary interest 
in England and Scotland and on the continent. 
The journey has been well arranged, and to 
cultivated people the excursion offers unusual 
attractions. Mr. Burton, besides being an 
able newspaper writer, is an experienced 
traveller, and understands how to care for the 
comfort of those who are under his charge. 
His party for this summer's trip will include 
prominent literary people from all parts of the 
United States, and those who join it will enjoy 
exceptional advantages. 

G. H. Wilson's "Musical Year-Book" for 
1889-90 will be ready in Boston about May 20. 

A critical paper on Henrik Ibsen, by Profes- 
sor Hamlin Garland, will appear in an early 
number of the Arena. 



W. M. Fullerton, a young Harvard man, has 
been called to the staff of the London Times. 
Mr. Fullerton graduated from Harvard in 1882, 
and was at one time on the staff of the Boston 
Advertiser, 

Professor S. H. Butcher, LL. D., who con- 
tributes to the May number of Harper^ s Maga- 
zine an article on '* The Evolution of Humor/* 
is the successor of Professor Blackie in the 
Greek chair at the University of Edinburgh. 
Professor Butcher maintains that the percep- 
tion of the ludicrous cannot be explained on 
strictly Darwinian principles. To the same 
magazine Louise Imogen Guiney contributes an 
essay on " English Lyrics Under the First 
Charles." 

The firm of Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York, has been succeeded by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, which will continue 
the business of the old firm in the same general 
manner as heretofore, and with the same work- 
ing force. 

In his article entitled " Corinne " in Scribners 
for May, Eugene Schuyler tells for the first time 
the full story of Madame de Stael's adventures 
in Italy, and of her correspondence with the poet 
Monti. 

" Constant Reader " sends to the New York 
Sun, as the shortest sentence in the Englisli 
language containing all the letters of the 
alphabet, "J. F. Grave, pack with my box six 
dozen quills." This sentence contains thirty- 
four letters in ten words. " Pack my box with 
five dozen liquor jugs," expresses a sentiment 
less to be commended, but it has only thirty-two 
letters in eight words. 

Joseph Abner Harper, one of the oldest 
members of the firm of Harper & Brothers, 
has retired from the house, and has been suc- 
ceeded by his son. John Harper, the new 
member of the firm, has been connected with 
the house since he left college, about eighteen 
years ago. The present is the seventy-fifth 
year since the publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers was established. The senior member 
of the firm is Philip J. S. Harper. The other 
members are Fletcher Harper, Joseph W. Har- 
per, John W. Harper, J. Henry Harper, and 
John Harper. 
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A series of ghost stories, written by ** W. E. 
Gamett " for Frank LeslWs Illustrated News- 
paper^ has provoked some breezy comment from 
Spiritualists, one of whom has written to the 
author, adjuring him not to trifle with the "facts 
of spiritualistic faith/* The author has assured 
his correspondent that the stories were alto- 
gether imaginary. 

The MagaMiue of American History iox May 
presents an appetizing table of contents. This 
popular periodical is the foremost publication 
of its character in the world. 

G. P. Putnam *s Sons have in press ** A Son 
of Issachar," by Elbridge S. Brooks, one of the 
three prize stories published by the Detroit Free 
Press; *'The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare," by J. J. Jusserand ; " The Trials 
of a Country Parson," by Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D. D. ; " Parsifal : The Finding of 
Christ through Art," by Albert Ross Parsons ; 
" The Othello of Tomaso Salvini," by Edward 
T. Mason ; and " Maimonides," by Rabbi Louis 
Grossmann. 

" Literary Criticism," by Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar,in the May Forum, is a review of notable 
mistakes that have been made by critics about 
great pieces of literature. 

Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the 
novelist, has undertaken to conduct a new de- 
partment, called " The Literarj' Outlook," in the 
Andover Review, 

D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their Mod- 
ern Language Series : " Practical Lessons in Ger- 
man Conversation," by Professor A. L. Meiss- 
ner; " Goethe's Sesenheim," edited by Professor 
H. C. O. Huss, of Princeton; and "A Primer 
of French Literature," by Professor F. M. 
Warren. They will shortly issue a manual on 
the *' Reproduction of Geographical Forms," 
by Jacques W. Red way, and a second volume 
of " Historiettes Modernes," by Professor C. 
Fontaine, Washington, D. C. 

In the North American Review for May 
George Parsons Lathrop treats of '* Audacity in 
Women Novelists " in a paper which is, in a 
sense, a reply to Mrs. Amelia K. Barr's article 
on *' Conversational Immoralities" in the pre- 
vious number. 



Professor Bliss Perry, author of " Brougfaton 
House," is a son of Professor A. L. Perry, of 
Williams College, and has had the advantages 
of a year in Germany. 

The May Wide Awake gives a portrait of 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, the author of "The Heir 
of Redclyffe," for its frontispiece. 

In the May number of the New England 
Magazine there is a full-page portrait of George 
Kennan, which appears in connection with a 
stirring poem on the recent Russian atrocities. 

The Studio ( New York ) is now published 
weekly, but the first issue of each month has its 
old-time appearance as to cover, with two full- 
page supplements. 

The St, Louis Chronicle will send to Europe 
at its own expense the two most popular clerks 
in St. Louis or vicinity — selected by popular 
vote on ballots cut from the Chronicle, 

Short Stories is the title of a monthly publi- 
cation issued by the Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York, the first number 
of which has just appeared. Each number will 
contain twenty-five short stories, and will cost 
the reader one cent for each story, which, it 
cannot be denied, is very cheap reading. 7*he 
stories in the initial number have been selected 
with good judgment, and the publication will 
undoubtedly meet with great success. 

The Magazine of Poetry for May ( BufiEalo, 
N. Y.) has biographical sketches and speci- 
mens of the verse of more than thirty poets, 
with portraits of most of them. Among the 
poets represented are Rev. M. J. Savage, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Emma Huntington Nason, 
Susan Coolidge, Robert Rexdale, and Frances 
L. Mace. 

Admirers of Robert Browning will want a 
copy of the May number of the Magazine of 
Art { New York ) , as it contains the first of a 
series of papers by W. M. Rossetti on the 
" Portraits of Robert Browning," and five por- 
traits are j^iven. Other papers in this number 
are *' Misnamed Pictures in the L^ffizi Gallery, 
♦* Hamclin : The Town of the Pied Piper, 
*' Newlyn and the Newlyn School," " Modem 
\'enetian Glass and Its Manufacture," and 
*• The Passion of Our Lord." 
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William O'Brien, M. P., has been somewhat 
too forcibly reminded of Carlyle's experience 
when writing the " History of the French Revo- 
lution.'* The Irish member, it seems, either 
lost or mislaid several chapters of the novel 
which has been so much talked about. He has 
repaired the disaster, and the story will be 
issued by the Longmans at the end of the 
month. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. will shortly publish 
** The House of the Wolf, " a romance, by 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

Miss Mary Murfree, of St. Louis, better 
known as ** Charles Egbert Craddock,'' has 
returned to Murfreesborough, Tenn., to reside 
with her parents at the old home. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who writes 
charming books for young people, and whose 
latest book, '* A Summer in a Caflon,'' has been 
received with especial favor, divides her time 
between the East and the far West, spending 
her summers in San Francisco and her winters 
in New York. She is a Philadelphian by birth, 
the daughter of Robert N. Smith, and was ed- 
ucated at Abbott Academy, in Andover, Mass. 
In 1881 she married Samuel Bradley Wiggin, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and a lawyer. Her 
husband died last year. Mrs. Wiggin organ- 
ized the first free kindergarten work west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and has been for thirteen 
years connected with the work among poor 
children on the Pacific coast. She founded 
the California Kindergarten Training School in 
I Mho. Although her sister. Miss Nora Smith, — 
herself a charming writer for young children, 
— now takes practical charge of this work, .Mrs. 
Wiggin still devotes much of her time to it. 
She will eventually publish several volumes of 
her kindergarten lectures. Mrs. Wiggin's first 
printed work was the serial ** Half a- Dozen 
Housekeepers/' published in Sf. Nicholas in 
1X75. Since then she has written *• The Birds' 
Christmas Carol" (i8X«); "The Story of 
Palsy" ( iJW9); and ** A Summer in a Carton " 
( 1889)- all published by Houghton, MiAlin, & 
Co. : •* Kindergarten Chimes/' a music l)ook 
for children, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company; and maga/ine articles too numerous 
to mention. 



Edward Bellamy says : ** I have as yet re- 
ceived very little money from my book, and 
when I get all due me, shall have acquired not 
even the beginning of a fortune. What I have 
thus far received has been swallowed up in the 
running expenses of my family, and I strongly 
suspect that is where the balance will go.*' 

Richard Lew Dawson, who has been giving 
entertainments from his own writings during 
several seasons, has been engaged by the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau for next season, and will 
have four distinct new lectures and entertain- 
ments. 

Alexander N. De Menil has sold the St 
Louis Magazine, of which he has been the 
editor for six years. 

Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, will publish 
May 3 an historical novel of Poland and Russia, 
entitled " With Fire and Sword," by Henry K. 
Sienkiewicz, who stands at the head of Polish 
novelists. 

The first number of the New York Saturday 
Evening Gazette contains sixteen large pages, 
and comprises stories, sketches, reviews, criti- 
cisms, and general news. George Edgar Mont- 
gomery, a well-known writer, is its editor. 

A volume on " Newspaper Reporting in 
Olden Time and To-day " will be added to the 
Book Lovers' Library. 

Mrs. .Mary A. Dcnison, author of " That 
Husband of Mine," and other books of greater 
literary merit, occupies a cosy flat on Four- 
teenth street in Washington with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Eaton. Mrs. Denison is always busy 
with her pen. She is a modest, retiring woman, 
who goes little into general society, but is 
dearly loved by her friends. 

Cyrus W. Field is likely to bring out a vol- 
ume of reminiscences. 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, 
has l>een quite ill much of the time this winter, 
but is now, happily, recovering at Culpeper. 
She has a story, ** The Bourbon Lily," begun 
in The Gotham, the new magazine which she 
helps to edit : a series uf short stories running 
in the Tourists' Deiii^ht : and a serial, ** The 
Senator's Daughter," begun in the Confederate 
Veteran, Atlanta, 
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Rand, McNally, & Co. announce a paper- 
covered edition of their unabridged translation 
of " The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff." 

*• The Color Printer," by J. F. Earhart, will 
be issued by Earhart & Richardson, of Cincin- 
nati, about July i . The book will contain more 
than sixty plates, printed in from six to sixteen 
colors each, and about one hundred pages of 
letter-press. 

"Walter Wentworth,'' of Concord, N. H., 
is under agreement with Roberts Brothers to 
write a sequel to " Kibboo Ganey " this year. 

A. S. Chapman, formerly of Danforth, 111., 
is now city editor of the Arkansas State Reg- 
ister^ published at Little Rock. His predecessor, 
W. C. Van Antwerp, has taken a position as 
staff correspondent of the New York Times. 

The Republic Magazine^ a new periodical, has 
been started in New York. It contains depart- 
ments devoted to the G. A. R. and kindred 
organizations, Major A. S. Cushman is man- 
aging editor. 

Eugene J. O'Connor, of the Boston Globe^ 
has invented an ingenious *' Newspaper Tele- 
graph Toll-Check," which enables newspapers 
to keep an absolutely correct account of all 
matter received and sent by telegraph. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published April 12 : 
** The Mistress of Beech Knoll," a novel, by 
Clara Louise Burnham, and *' A Waif of the 
Plains," by Bret Harte. The first two vol- 
umes of the new Riverside Science Series are 
'* A Century of Electricity," by T. C. Menden- 
hall, superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, and " The Physical Properties of 
Gases," by A. L. Kimball, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

James C. Purdy, formerly city editor of the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle^ is now living at Moores- 
town, N. J., and devoting his time to literary 
work. A year or so ago the Philadelphia 
Times printed a juvenile story written by him, 
and entitled "Whose Boy.'^" His latest novel, 
" Quiet Signer Billy," is now running in a syn- 
dicate of newspapers, and will eventually be 
published in book form. Mr. Purdy is now en- 
gaged on another novel, which he hopes to be 
able to offer to the public in the course of a few 
months. 



Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, a 
teetotaler and vegetarian, is seventy-seven years 
old ; notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
supervises a correspondence of thirty thousand 
letters a year at the Phonetic Institute, Bath, 
besides the editing, proof-resting, and prepara- 
tion of the number of books which he contin- 
ually publishes, and the management of the 
Phonetic yournaL 

" Literary Shibboleths," by Agnes Repplier, 
in the May Atlantic is a plea for an honest 
confession of our real tastes in literature, and a 
warning against being carried away by literary 
fashions. "Henry Ibsen: His Early Literary 
Career as Poet and Playwright," is the opening 
article of the number. It shows the formative 
period of Ibsen*s development, without a knowl- 
edge of which one cannot understand his liter- 
ary character or his later career as a dramatic 
poet. 

Marion Crawford, the novelist, became- the 
father of twins at Sorrento, Italy, April 17. 

Charles Lanier has ordered a bust of his 
cousin, Sidney Lanier, the poet, to be presented 
to the Public Library at Macon, Ga. Some 
time ago he made a similar present to Johns. 
Hopkins University. 

Sun and Shade ( New York ) for March is 
an excellent number, and contains some fine ex- 
amples of photogravure art. Reproductions of 
F. D. Millet's "A Cozy Corner" and B. W. 
Leader's " When Morning Gilds the Sky " are 
especially noteworthy. The other six plates 
are mostly from photographs from life. 

Emma Homan Thayer's novel, " The English- 
American," ran into a second edition within a 
week after it was published. 

Robert Clarke & Co., ot Cincinnati, have 
published "History of the Girtys : A Life Rec- 
ord of Three Renegades of the Revolution," by 
Consul Wiltshire Butterfield. 

Horace E. Scudder, in the Independent, rec- 
ognizing that many scholars are unable, on ac- 
count of poverty, to publish works which would 
prove valuable contributions to literature, sug- 
gests that rich men can do themselves honor 
and assist creditably in building up literature 
by providing the means wherewith deserving, 
but poor, authors may print their books. 
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MARKING BOOKS. 



"Mark a book ! '* exclaims the bibliophile, in 
holy horror. " I would as soon think of scratch- 
ing a lair woman*s face. You mar iu beauty 
and leave ugly scars.** 

If marking a book consists in pencilling a 
series of materialized ejaculations and inane 
comments, such as " Oh, my ! ** ** Grand ! " "Too 
cute for anything!" "Ha! ha!" or ''How 
funny ! " I heartily agree with the book lover, 
and join in condemning such vandalism. To 
the student, however, a sensibly annotated book 
has a value not to l>e counted in money. It is 
a history of his mental growth and develop- 
ment; his life is literally written between the 



lines. It is true, it takes a good deal of moral 
courage to put a pencil to a costly book and to 
mar its fair, white surface with scribbled notes 
and sketches ; but after the first stroke is made, 
the rest is easy. Don*t stand shivering with 
hesitation on the margin, but plunge in at once, 
and you will be happy forever afterward, and 
your book will have a tenfold value for refer- 
ence, while your mind will be " pricked with a 
thought or a memory " which would otherwise 
have been forgotten. 

A book which does not suggest some thought 
is not worth reading, and that thought suggested 
may be worth its weight in gold in the literary 
market. From your pencilled note you may 
get the choice bit of color that you want for 
your word painting or the little bit of material 
to fill the gap and complete the design in some 
literary mosaic 

Of all evanescent things,* thoughts are most 
fleeting, and fugacious ideas must be pinned as 
if they were butterflies, and arranged in order 
for inspection and study, else, like the ephe- 
merides, they will die the day of their birth, 
leaving no trace behind them. The book that 
suggested the bright ideas is the best place in 
which to pin them. There they are ready for 
cross reference, and explanation, and compari- 
son. Once read a good book with pencil in 
hand, and it will always thereafter be your 
inseparable companion, — an interpreter be- 
tween the reader and the author. The habit of 
book-marking will encourage you to read slowly 
and carefully ; it will aid mental digestion, and 
will make you think and act, — the true end of 
all reading. 

Do you agree with the author in his state- 
ment.' No.' Then note down your objection. 
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with your reason for or against his assertion. 
Is his verdict yours ? No ? Then say so, and, 
if you can, refute his arguments. Does he 
inspire an original thought or a line of reason- 
ing? Make a note of it. Is there an apt 
remark that you can utilize in your own work 
as a quotation or an inspiration ? Put a 
pointer in place. Does a paragraph explain 
some doubtful point ? Make a reference ; but 
let all your remarks be to the point, and written 
with a thinking pencil point at that. 

Ways and means are as varied as the people 
who use them. A sharp • pointed, medium 
pencil is the best for rough notes. These may 
be " inked in " afterward with a fine pen, if per- 
manence is desired. A fine hand is necessary, 
of course. Abbreviations aid in condensation, 
and shorthand is better than longhand. Arbi- 
trary signs may be used, but all such should be 
explained in some note-book, so that the anno- 
tator's comments may be intelligible to those 
who may come after him. 

There are a few signs in general use by book- 
markers : An " ? " point opposite a line, with 
words underscored, expresses a doubt, or dis- 
sentient opinion. If it is waved, as if written 
with a trembling hand, it signifies ridicule or 
amusement. An "!" point emphasizes a sen- 
tence, and calls special attention. The truth of 
a statement may be called into doubt by the use 
of " sic ? " — which is equivalent to " Query, is 
it so?" The letter "c" denotes affirmation, 
while *' X " denotes negation. Appropriate signs 
will readily suggest themselves for special pur- 
poses, but they should always be explained in 
some place, — the fly leaf of the dictionary is 
the best place of all. 

For instance, a lady interested in cookery, 
and known as an authority on that subject, 
marks recipes with the letters " P," or " T," or 
**T P," the one meaning "Tried," the other 
" Proved." Whenever she is called upon for a 
recipe, she has its whole history, the date when 
it was tried and proved, or found wanting, and 
a word as to the delicious taste, or attractive 
appearance, of the confection, with memoranda 
of any little points of manipulation or improve- 
ments. 

If a book deserves frequent annotation, take 
it to a binder, and have him cut off the back, 



and bind in a set of *' interleaves," with an addi- 
tional set of guards and stubs. On the blank 
leaves additions to the book may be written, 
and to the stubs and blanks scraps may 
be pasted, the guards allowing for the extra 
thickness needed to accommodate them. Refer- 
ences to other books are entered on the 
blanks or margins, and the book grows with 
marvellous rapidity. Even if it is never pub- 
lished, it is a working manual, unique in char- 
acter as it is valuable in contents. 

In scientific work another rapid method of 
classifying matter may be used. Dr. Pentecost 
describes this method in relation to the Bible. 
He takes a camelVhair pencil, and lightly 
washes various passages with various tints. 
Thus, blue refers to such passages as speak of 
God^s love; red, to passages speaking of his 
blood ; and blue and red, — /. ^., purple, — to com- 
bination passages. Black lines around a pas- 
sage show that they refer to the depravity of 
men, and so on. 

Another method of value to scientific workers 
is that described by Mrs. Menzies in "Hints 
on Bible-Marking." This system makes use of 
horizontal lines, underscoring words, and termed 
" underlines," and connected with the marginal 
references, notes, or another underline by diag- 
onal lines, termed ** railways." These lines must 
be drawn neatly with a ruler and a bow-pen set 
very fine, otherwise the pages will be greatly 
disfigured. Different colors of ink may be used, 
as mentioned above, for the same purposes. 
Only the words necessary to convey the thought 
are scored, the remainder being left for other 
thoughts. In this way " railways " may run to 
several words in a sentence, which would be 
impossible if the whole sentence were under- 
scored by one line. " Railways " start from the 
end of the underline, and not from the middle. 
" Railways " continued into the margin and ending 
with a number indicate that a reference will be 
found on the page indicated by the number. In 
this case the "railway" may be continued on the 
edge of the book, and begin in a corresponding 
position on the page referred to. The idea of 
connecting lines is, I think, original with me, 
and I have termed them "bridges." References 
to other books are made by "railways " to margi- 
nal letters and figures designating the books. 
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The subject is expansible, and capable of an 
infinity of applications. For example, I have a 
guide book with maps which have all the routes 
over which I have passed marked in ink. The 
mountains that I climbed have a mark and a 
date. The towns and villages that I have 
visited, similarly have their date. One town 
has a red dot ; there was a festival there, — a 
true red-letter day. Another has a blue dot, 
which recalls the fact that it rained there for a 
week; it was a week of blue days. A little 
silhouette here or there, no bigger than a pea, 
recalls an amusing incident. Here is a tramp 
outlined : I am reminded that he took me for 
another tramp, and gave me points. There is a 
pretty maid milking her cow, recalling the time 
when I reached a hospitable farm-house, tired 
and hungry, and was taken in. That guide 
book has notes of numerous practical matters, 
too, such as the cost of board, private houses 
where accommodations will be given, short cuts 
to places, weak points of landlords, and the 
pretty waitress* name. This, as well as many 
another marked book in my library, is a valua- 
ble means of reference, and helps me out on 
many a story and many a scientific article. It 



is a book within a book. Outlines of articles, 
analyses of kindred books, comments, memo- 
randa of funny and sober occurrences and 
sayings, and a thousand and one miscellaneous 
facts and ideas are tucked away within the 
covers, the result of years of study and read- 
ing, and, best of all, experience. 

To the student the system of preparing text- 
books for rapid study by underscoring the 
salient points is a very valuable one, and there 
are those who make a business of thus prepar- 
ing books for " coaching ** purposes. Pubhsh- 
ers would do well to adopt some system of 
emphasizing the chief points in books, as has 
been done by Soule in his " Review of Black- 
stone*s Commentaries, by Ewell," through the 
use of heavy-faced type to emphasize leading 
principles. The English edition of Bryant*s 
Surgery accomplishes the same end by profuse 
side-notes, — abstracts of the more extended 
paragraphs. If publishers do not care to have 
their books thus annotated in print, they can at 
least give us books with wide margins, so that 
we may make notes for ourselves. 

Charles Everett Warren^ Af, D. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE SINS OF EDITORS. 



I am in constant receipt of letters from young 
writers that are full of complaints against cer- 
tain of the editorial craft for the " exasperating 
way** in which "carefully prepared articles** for 
the press are often treated. These aggrieved 
ones want to know if there is no tribunal to 
which these offenders are answerable, or no 
way of putting a stop to their *' irresponsible 
proceedings.** And, indeed, if the cause of 
such complaints is as serious and widespread 
as the number and tone of the letters would 
indicate, it is certainly one to address itself 
lo the notice of those who profess to work 



in the interest of the writer and the author. 

It is true, some of the letters are from 
strangers, of whose writings I have no knowl- 
edge, except that the letters are usually bright 
and spicy. Some are from regular correspond- 
ents, whose work I know, and know it to be 
quite equal to that of some authors of estab- 
lished reputation. 

One of the first-named writes : " Won't you 
please be so good as to tell me if it is usual or 
at all allowable for editors to keep your manu- 
script month after month, without so much as 
letting you know it is received, and this, when 
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you have enclosed full postage ? It is exasper- 
ating in the extreme. Worse than * the law's 
delays and insolence of office both in one ' ! I 
do not believe any first-class periodical or paper 
is ever guilty of such discourtesy and delin- 
quency. If an editor is so overcrowded with 
manuscript from regular contributors that he 
wants no more, — has shut down on the rest of 
the world, — he ought surely to say so, and in 
no uncertain terms. As long as he keeps his 
office open for general contribution, he ought 
to keep readers enough to get through all man- 
uscripts sent to him, within a reasonable time. 
And what * a reasonable time ' is, ought to be 
distinctly specified and abided by. But is there 
any written code for editors anywhere? I see 
plenty of rules published for writers, but I never 
see one word of editorial requirement." 

Another says : "I never complain about 
having my manuscript returned. It is provok- 
ing; but every editor has a right to make his 
selection, and as I have not the fairy god- 
mother. Reputation, to*make me invincible, I 
can only look for small profits and quick re- 
turns, — oftener the last without the first. But 
what sometimes vexes me beyond words is the 
manner of the return. Twice in the last six 
months I have had an article sent back after it 
had been accepted, and with no explanation 
whatever. It seems to me that this is a viola- 
tion of treaty, and tends to destroy faith in 
editorial engagements. Another provoking 
manner of return is this : After you have taken 
special care to spread yourself, as it were, in 
the form of your manuscript, have secured a 
wrap that will not break its lines, but allows it a 
good stretch at full length and breadth, it is 
exasperating to have it doubled over and folded 
up in such a careless way that a rewriting of 
the whole article is necessary before you can 
allow it to go on another trip. Both these 
worries IVe had to put up with lately." • 

Another of the aggrieved ones says: "Yes. 
Republished the article, — two, possibly. At 
least, so I heard. He expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the first one I sent him, 
and requested me to *send more of the same 
sort,* saying that the pieces should be well paid 
for when published. This was two years ago, 
and I have never seen either magazine or 



money, although I have twice made inquiry. I 
find, on talking the matter over with some liter- 
ary friends, that this is no unusual case, — quite 
a trick of the trade among the lower class of 
journals. Of course, it is only among the lower 
class that such delinquencies could occur. In 
my case it has been the fourth and fifth rate 
journals. And the newspapers ! They are the 
chief offenders. I don't believe some of these 
have any conscience at all ! I have lost no less- 
than three of my best articles just by the sheer- 
est carelessness in their offices. Not long ago 
I wrote an article on a popular subject. It con- 
tained information of a rare and valuable kind, 
that I had taken pains to procure. I sent it to 
one of the leading papers. It was appropriated 
gratis, and was not only published without a 
cent of pay being offered, but, as if to preclude 
credit as well as cash, even my name was with- 
held. Now, I do say the names of such editors 
ought not to be withheld. Another question I 
want to ask: What is the maximum of time 
that is generally demanded by an editor, and 
that must be allowed him, without comment or 
complaint, for the examination of manuscript?' 
These and many other questions, it seems to 
me, ought to be manipulated, and agitated, and 
circulated, until both writers and editors have a 
fair understanding of what is the exactly proper 
thing. I know I have been wonderfully helped 
by reading the rules that are now and then pub- 
lished for the benefit of manuscript makers, 
and I believe editors would be decidedly 
bettered by knowing that their delinquencies 
were taken account of, and that justice and 
courtesy were expected of them by the most 
unrenowned of contributors." 

One of my correspondents has this to say: 
" Don't you congratulate me ? I have, at last^ 
heard of my little Hospital Sketch; but the 
editor did n't pay me as many dollars as he had 
kept it years ! These delays are very provok- 
ing. Write the thing up. However, I can't 
complain. The editors are generally very good 
to me, and no kindness touches the heart like 
editorial kindness." 

A meek little letter asks : " If an editor keeps 
your manuscript month after month, and will 
not let you hear a word from it, although you 
have enclosed stamps, is it wrong to draw it 
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out of his hand, by re-writing the article and 
sending it elsewhere ? " 

I could multiply these complaints by the 
■score, but the specimens given are sufficient to 
^how that there is most unjustifiable careless- 
ness, or something worse, in some of the edito- 
rial offices ; and since there is no literary court 
of appeals to which such cases can be carried 
for adjustment, what is to be done by a solicitor- 
general for his injured clients but to lay the 
case before the tribunal of public opinion? By 
so doing it may reach the conscience, or rather 
the attention, of some of the offending parties ; 
and this last, I firmly believe, is all that is 
necessary. 

The poor editors, who are being so roughly 



handled in the foregoing letters, could, doubt- 
less, show cause why it is next to impossible to 
mete out even-handed justice to all contributors 
alike, — to the volunteers as to the regulars. 
Theirs is the other side of the question. 
Certainly unnecessary delays and avoidable 
neglects, — to say nothing of broken promises, 
— are reprehensible discourtesies, only equalled 
by the discourtesy, on the other side, of illegible 
and wretchedly prepared manuscript; and in 
default of any tribunal for correction, there is 
still extant the unwritten code of honor, to 
which all respectable writers and editors hold 
themselves amenable. 

Tarpley Starr, 

Bbrryvillb, Va. 



KEEPING TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS. 



A recent number of The Writer shows the 
•desirability of keeping track of manuscripts in 
a systematic way, and gives an example of a 
method of doing so. There can be no question 
about the desirability of knowing not only 
where each manuscript is, but where it has been. 
My way is as follows : — 

Each manuscript has a serial number, which 
is marked upon it at the top and to the left. The 
•number of words which it contains is marked 
at the top and to the right. In cases where I 
fix the price, this is stated under the number of 
words. In one book there is kept a record of 
the articles in their numerical order ; this record 
giving the number, title, number of words, and 
price; also, a memorandum of the number of 
sketches or tables, if there are any. ( Where 
there are sketches or tables, this fact is also 
recorded on the article itself, under the title 
and in parentheses. ) 

In another book the articles are entered in 
, alphabetical order, each one being given a cer- 
tain space in* which to write its history. Where 
an article is written to order, or its accept- 
ance is beyond question, very little space is 
given. 

I keep an account with every periodical or 



book publisher, and as each manuscript is sent 
out, it is charged by number, title, number of 
words, and price, the number of sketches or 
tables being indicated also. When it is sent 
out, that fact is indicated in the alphabetical 
index, where I note to what periodical or book 
publisher it is sent, and the date. 

Should it be formally accepted, *'-<4£:^." is 
marked opposite the price at which it was 
charged. Should it be returned, '•^ Ret^ is 
marked opposite the price, and a credit is 
entered, equal in amount to the price charged, 
and on the same horizontal line. When a pay- 
ment is made, for either a single article or a 
number of manuscripts, the amount is entered, 
with the proper date, in the credit column. 

The acceptance or return of a manuscript is 
noted in the alphabetical record, with the date ; 
and a second sending out is recorded in the 
same way as the first. 

Every article is typewritten in duplicate ; the 
face copy being sent out, and the " carbon " 
duplicate retained for purposes of insurance 
against loss, as well as to see whether or not 
there has been done any blue-pencilling, a 
practice which I will not tolerate in those of my 
articles which are of 2l^c.\^w\.\^^ Otvax'a5:.\Rx. 
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Every manuscript sent out for acceptance or 
returned has fastened to it sufficient postage to 
carry it back, if necessary. If an editor stamps 
or writes the date of reception on the first page 
or on the back, I have that re-copied, on the 
same machine and by the same operator, so as 
to insure perfect matching ; and the next manu- 
script that editor or publisher gets has fastened 
to it a slip of paper marked, ** Please stamp 
here." The average editor or publisher being 
a gentleman and considerate, sees the point, and 
does not put me to the trouble and expense of 
having a page re-copied the next time that he 
does not want my manuscript. 

Every manuscript bears my name and ad- 
dress. If it is written over a pseudonym, my 
correct name and address are given in paren- 
theses on the top of the first page. 

It is well to have each page bear not only its 
consecutive folio number, but the initials of the 
author, — thus : " R. G. 2," " R. G. 3." Where 
a good deal of one^s copy goes to one office, it 
is well to have the initials of the title of each 
article upon each page, instead of the author's 



initials; but the same end (preventing the 
pages of one manuscript from being mixed with 
those of another ) may be attained by the old- 
fashioned way of putting upon the bottom of 
each page, in the lower right hand comer, the 
first word of the next ; or else putting in the 
upper left hand corner of each page, except the 
first, the last word of the preceding page. 

I have found but one objection to the system 
of having manuscripts typewritten and num- 
bered, — several editors have thought that they 
were ** syndicated," and have written back that 
they thought the price too high for syndicated 
matter. I am now having made a neat rubber 
stamp to print on each manuscript : " This 
article is new, original, and exclusive " ; and the 
same statement is made in the letter of advice 
which accompanies a sending of manuscripts to 
a publisher who does not know me. 

I should add that for years nearly all my com- 
position has been done in phonographic short- 
hand, and transcribed by typewriters who read 
my notes. Robert Grimshaw* 

New York, N. Y. 



LITERARY AMBITION. 



I know a young woman whose life is ren- 
dered almost, if not quite, wretched because of 
unsatisfied literary ambition. 

She is one of those highly intellectual and 
accomplished girls, such as we find in our large 
cities, where literary opportunities abound. She 
has Emerson and Browning at her tongue^s end, 
she dabbles delightfully in music and art, but 
nothing short of literary fame will satisfy her 
soul ! 

She began with writing poetry, but finding 
that poetry, her poetry at least, had no money 
value in the market, she scorned to waste her 
time upon it, and betook herself to story-writing. 
It was not that she coveted money, but the suc- 
cess which in this case it represented. 

She aimed high, and sent her first story to the 
Atlantic Monthly, The editor read it, and re- 



jected it, but, with unusual consideration, volun- 
teered an opinion. He said it was " well written, 
the style charming, but as a story it was not 
quite up to the Atlantic standard." 

She then submitted it to Harper's^ Scribner's^ 
and other magazines, but met with rejection 
from each in turn, and in several instances with 
the same criticism as that offered by the Atlan- 
tic, In the course of time more stories were 
produced, and invariably shared the same fate. 
Then the would-be author carried them to a 
literary friend, and thus complained : — 

" If they are well written, and my style is so 
good, what ails them; whyare n't they accepted?'' 

Her friend read them and hesitated to reply. 
** You will be angry with me," she said at last, 
** but I suspect if you had more story to tell and 
did less fine writing, you would do better, and 
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those editors ought to have said so, plainly.*' 
The friend also suggested that since she ex- 
celled in so-called " fine writing," she try essays, 
or something of the kind : so she may still suc- 
ceed in that direction. 

Another woman, a beautiful and successful 
society belle, has such a desire for literary dis- 
tinction that she recently confided to a friend her 
feeling that life is not worth the living without 
it ; and this not because she is consumed with 
the desire to tell the world a story, to deliver 
some message which shall make it better, 
stronger, tenderer: she simply burns to possess 
the author's reputation, just as she covets a 
jewel, a picture, or any object that seems a little 
beyond her reach. 

Her husband, out of his millions, has printed 
her worthless stories and verses in bindings of 
ivory and gold ; they have had all that money 
and social prestige can do for them; but she 
knows it is all a sham, and pines for the real 
thing. Ah ! if money could buy genius — it can 
buy almost everything else ! 

One poor, would-be author goes into hysterics 
when her manuscript is rejected, and her devoted 



family resort to all kinds of deceptions in order 
to spare her feelings. Her manuscripts are re- 
ported to have been destroyed by fire and flood, 
to have met with accidents, — the dogs tore 
them, rats ate them, — an)rthing, so that they 
never reach the hands of the pitiless editor ! 
Her father conceived the idea of buying a 
newspaper, in the hope that she would be 
content in having a mouth-piece and organ of 
her own ; but no ! nothing short of universal 
recognition will satisfy this ambitious young 
person ! So, in spite of the constant vigilance 
and ingenuity of her friends, an occasional manu- 
script reaches its destination, at both ends of 
its route, and the result continues to be — 
hysterics ! 

Can one imagine a more pitiable object than 
the man or woman, without genius or any gen- 
uine fitness for the work, who, from some false 
and degrading motive, still feels impelled to 
write persistently ! Let us all with one accord 
join in dear, honest Charlotte Bronte's prayer, 
" So long as I have nothing to say, God give 
me grace to keep silent." Belle C, Greene. 

Nashua, N. H. 



LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 



F. Jennie Smith's experience, told in The 
Writer for February, is certainly strange, but 
probably more common than she suspected. 
One of Arlo Baths' stories, called ** April's 
Lady," is founded on such a coincidence of 
ideas, which it treats from a psychological 
point of view, and ascribes to the unconscious 
influence of one mind over another, while the 
possessors of the said minds were still total 
strangers, chancing to be near neighbors in a 
railway car. But before I read this, I, who was 
never within a hundred miles of Mr. Bates, had 
planned a story of the same name, and with 
several of the features of the imaginary 
romance written by his hero and heroine. 
In all this, one of Swinburne's minor poems 



was, without doubt, our common source of in- 
spiration. At another time, a number of the 
Century contained two stories, one of which 
turned on the same central incident as a sketch I 
was then writing, and the other was in outline ex- 
actly like one my sister had long since planned. 
In this emergency, we did as I should advise 
F. Jennie Smith to do : we finished our stories, 
and sent them to the periodical for which they 
were originally intended. Both were accepted, 
and we were never accused of plagiarism. 

A good example of the transmigration of plots 
is found in the history of Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe's well-known ballad, ** Curfew Shall not 
Ring To-night." The odd and effective way in 
which the heroine prevents the curfew froai 
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ringing her lover's death-knell is described as a 
fact in a collection of old English traditions. 
Albert Smith, an English author, found it there, 
and made it the groundwork of a story, and an 
American writer for a fashion magazine did the 
same, taking it from the same original source. 
Mrs. Thorpe read the latter story, and worked 
it into a ballad, — a perfectly allowable act. A 
second American author later on read the 
popular ballad, and, not knowing that it was 
taken from a story, straightway adapted it into 
a third story, — also a perfectly allowable thing. 
But had the three stories ever been brought to- 
gether, any one ignorant of their history might 
well have had grave suspicions of the honesty 
of two authors. 
The fact is, even the most seemingly uncom- 



mon plot will often be found to belong, after 
all, to the great common stock of incident on 
which writers of all grades have been drawing 
since first writers were. Again, the same thing 
will often suggest the same story-germ to differ- 
ent people. Natural differences of style, treat- 
ment, locality, and minor incidents are enough 
in most cases to differentiate very similar 
stories, and save the honest author from the 
suspicion of even unconscious plagiarism. Last, 
it is perhaps humiliating, but certainly true, 
that not one in a thousand of the short stories 
that swarm from the press ever receives enough 
public notice to have the question of its origi- 
nality raised. 

Glen Hatha w ay, 

, Kan. 



SECRETS OF THE LITERARY CRAFT. 



Those that have written their names upon 
the scroll of the immortals have told us all the 
secrets of their art ; and it requires no unusual 
penetration, no occult power of reading between 
the lines, to discover these secrets. By simply 
having an eye to business, when we read their 
works, we can learn them all. 

We gather from their utterances that their 
books did not write themselves ; they cost work 
and hard endeavors. These immortals toiled, 
they agonized, they fought for the expression of 
the idea. " Labor," says Macdonald, " is grand 
officer in the palace of art." Dumas once said 
that it was the easiest thing in the world to 
write a book ; you had only to seat yourself in 
a leather-covered chair, at a library table well 
supplied with blue paper and a certain kind of 
pen and ink, and proceed to write ; but before 
you began, before you seated yourself or wrote 
the first word, you should have given ten years 
of thought to the subject on which you in- 
tended to write. Shenstone's rule for good 
writing was : " Spontaneous thought, labored 
expression." Hamerton recounts that " Ingres 
and Balzac took the idea in the rough, as a 



settler takes a tract from wild nature, and then 
they went over it repeatedly, each time pushing 
the cultivation a little farther." Macaulay gives 
us an inkling of Goldsmith's methods : " There 
are rivers of which the water, when first drawn, 
is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid as 
crystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suf- 
fered to stand till it has deposited a sediment; 
and such a river is a type of the mind of Gold- 
smith. His first thoughts on every subject 
were confused even to absurdity ; but they re- 
quired only a little time to work themselves 
clear." Emerson declared that " nothing great 
or lasting can be done except by inspiration by 
leaning on the secret augury." But even for 
genius, with its inspiration, there is no royal 
path to success. The wreaths come often^st 
when " the hairs they cover have grown grey." 
A Victor Hugo spends fifteen years in writing 
" Les Miserables," and we perceive how largely 
"genius is patience." 

Great pictures, great books, great actions, 
great souls, are simple. A dozen authors might 
be quoted here to show how uniform is the be- 
lief in the beauty of simplicity. " The differ- 
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ence between persons is not in wisdom, but in 
art," else the story-teller and the poet would 
have no listeners. Shakespeare wrote : — 

An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 

The thinker must write so that he that runs 
may read, in order to become ** a light and a 
power." 

There is a price to be paid for all true work. 
Recall the terrible isolation of Carlyle and his 
wife at Craigenputtock. In George Eliot's 
" Life " we read that she began " Romola " " a 
young woman, and finished it an old woman." 
Such is the toll that literature takes of life. 
Truth, or insight, which Carlyle thought was 
the gift of gifts, is reached through su£Eering. 
Rastignac, in the story of " P^re Goriot," goes 
to Paris to study law ; he gets there a glimpse 
into lives that trample on all things sacred, 
from selfish greed of gold, and then he goes 
home ; " his education was finished." Before 
Shakespeare could gain his large utterance his 
soul had grown weary. 

As, to behold desert a beggar bom, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

Of the poet's apprenticeship of suffering R. W. 
Gilder sings thus : — 

Live thou deeply and wise ; 
Suffer as never before ; 
Know joy, till it cuts to the quick ; 
Eat the apple, Life, to the core. 
Be thou cursed 
' By them th«u hast blessed, by the sick 

Whom thou in thy weakness nursed ; 
With thy strength, the weak indue ; 
Be praised when 'twere better to blame ; 
In the home of thy spirit be true. 
Though the voice of the street cry shame. 

Then, with the knowledge and strength gained 
through trials, we are to tell our story, sing our 
song to 

The world that shall listen at last. 

Art is always its own best reward, and the 
poet's dearest object in life must always be to 
give to the world "the message that in him 
bums." Still, he needs friends, requires leis- 
ure, wants bread. Thackeray once wrote to a 
friend : " Our twopenny reputations get us at 
least twopence-halfpenny." And he puts these 
words into the mouth of Mr. Yellow 



"Away with this canting about great motifs ! 
Let us not be too prowd, and fansy ourselves 
marters of the truth, marters or apostels. We 
are but tradesmen working for bread, and not 
for righteousness' sake. Let's try and work 
honestly ; but don't let us be prayting pompisly 
about our sacred calling." Set over against 
this last quotation these words from Ruskin : 
" If your work is first with you, and your fee is 
second, work is your master and the lord of 
work who is God. But if your fee is first with 
you, and your work is second, fee is your 
master, and the lord of fee who is the devil." 
Ruskin also assures us that " None of the best 
head work in art, literature, or science is ever 
paid for. How much do you think Homer got 
for his Iliad ? or Dante for his Paradise ? Only 
bitter bread and salt, and going up and down 
other people's stairs." But life is progressive ; 
less frequently than of old does genius languish 
in a garret. The leaven is working of the great 
Teacher who gave divine sanction to a recog- 
nized principle of the ancient people when He 
said, ** The workman is worthy of his hire." 

We lay down a book by Poe, by Byron, or by 
Baudelaire with a feeling of pain ; they had 
genius, but they lacked nobility of purpose and 
purity of life. "No good can come of your 
work but as it arises simply out of your own 
true nature," says one of the masters. There 
never was a grander picture of the true littera- 
teur than that which the old Hebrew prophet 
saw in a vision of a man " clothed with linen, 
with a writer's inkhorn by his side," who stood 
beside the brazen altar, and at God's bidding 
gathered coals of fire from between the cher- 
ubim and scattered them over the city. The 
coals were the emblem of the thoughts that 
burn and stir men's souls, and the linen robes 
symbolized a clean life. Longfellow declared 
that "he who drinks wine, thinks wine, and he 
who drinks midnight, thinks midnight." Just 
as a nation's art reflects its morals, so surely is 
a writer's work an exponent of his ethical 
state. Sterling worth in the quality of literary 
work is not consistent with " any gnawing lust, 
any w chedness of spite or remorse, any con- 
sc (less of against the law of God 

la Carter, 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 



The publisher of The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher's advertised 
price. 

The pages of The Writer and The 
Author are always open to any one who has 
anything pertinent to say upon any topic con- 
nected with literary work. 

For live dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any 



address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 
lars in all, — a subscription for The Writer 
and The Author for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 



The editor of The Writer desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 
ries or other officers. The information is 
wanted for use in compiling the forthcoming 
" Directorv of Writers." 



If you have not already sent the desired in- 
formation about yourself for the forthcoming 
" Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers," send it to the editor of The 
Writer at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a periodi- 
cal of national circulation within five years. 
There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the work. The Directory will be the standard 
publication of its kind, and for his own interest 
no writer can afford to let his name be omitted 
from the list. 

THE FLATTERY OF IMITATION. 



London has a new periodical, called TAe 
Author^ which is to be published monthly. It 
is the organ of the English Incorporated Society 
of Authors, and its editor is Walter Besant 
The new journal is founded, says Mr. Besant, 
" to be the organ of literary men and women of 
all kinds — the one paper which will fully 
review, discuss, and ventilate all questions con- 
nected with the profession of literature in all its 
branches. It will be the medium by which the 
Society of Authors will inform its members 
generally of their doings, and it will become the 
public record of transactions conducted in the 
interests of literature, which have hitherto been 
secret and hidden for want of such an organ* 
The chief aims of the society, which have been 
adx-anced again and again, are : First, to pro- 
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mote the recognition of the fact, hitherto most 
imperfectly understood, that literary property 
is as real a thing as property in every other 
kind of business ; that it should be safeguarded 
in the same manner and regarded with the 
same jealousy." 

There is undoubtedly room in England for a 
periodical that will do for English authors 
what The Writer and The Author have 
long been doing for literary workers in the 
United States. It is true that an English imita- 
tion of The Writer, the publishers of which 
appropriated, without a hint of credit, the idea, 
name, and style of the original magazine, failed 
ig^ominiously after a brief existence; but Mr. 
Besant^s venture is made under better auspices, 
and has a fairer chance for success. He can 
hardly claim, with justice, however, that his 
new journal is " the one paper which will fully 
review, discuss, and ventilate all questions con- 
nected with the profession of literature in all its 
branches." The performance of that duty has 
been, for more than three years, the special 
object of The Writer, which was the first 
periodical of its kind ever published, and for 
more than a year the object of its companion 
magazine. The Author, the name of which 
Mr. Besant has quietly appropriated. He is 
welcome to the name, however, and The 
Author and The Writer of America will 
continue to exert their influence, together with 
The Author of England, "to hold at bay pirati- 
cal publishers," on either side of the water ; but 
considering the high moral ground on which 
the new English journal bases its existence, it 
would seem only just that it should give credit, 
where credit is so palpably due. 



a 



THE AUTHOR" FOR MAY. 



The Author for May 15 contains: "The 
American Novel," by Margaret H. Lawless; 
"An Alarming Feature of Fiction," by Kate 
Milner; "The Literature of Discontent," by 
Julie K. Wetherill ; " A Plea for Short Novels," 
by Herbert D. Ward ; " Mistakes of Great 
Critics," by F. W. Farrar ; " Literary Shibbo- 
leths," by Agnes Repplier ; " How to Write 
Novels," by Walter Besant; "Sex in Liter- 
ature," by G. P. Lathrop ; " Queries" ; " Personal 



Gossip about Writers" ; and " Literary News 
and Notes." The writers about whom "per- 
sonal gossip" is given are Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Rossiter Johnson, Captain Charles 
King, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Herewith I submit a sentence that may prove 
of interest to Writer readers. It was "built" 
by Schuyler Sears, a student in rhetoric at 
Baldwin University. The sentence is this : 
" Ah ! But coming dauntlessly, eager for gold, 
he interfered." You will notice that the first 
letter of each word is in alphabetical order, 
that there are nine words, and that each word 
represents a different part of speech, d. c. s. 

Bbrba, Ohio. 



QUERIES. 

[Xjuestions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



If an author sends an article to a periodical 
and it is accepted, how is he to know when the 
article is published, if he is not a subscriber to 
that periodical } A. t. v. 

[ Many editors make it a rule to send to each 
contributor a copy of the periodical containing 
his contribution. It is a pity that the rule is 
not universal. When editors do not grant this 
courtesy, the contributor must keep watch of 
the periodical, either at news-stands or in 
libraries, or by subscribing. Unless the system 
of the office requires the sending of a compli- 
mentary copy, a request that such a copy be 
sent is almost sure to be forgotten before the 
article is printed. — w. H. H. ] 

What is a good way to file old letters ? 

E. C Ci. 

[ For filing business letters the best thing is, 
of courste, a letter cabinet. If the correspond- 
ence is small, an " accordeon " letter file, with 
a compartment for each letter of the alphabet, 
is generally sufficient. The letters should be 
taken from the envelopes, and opened out flat, 
before they are filed alphabetically under the 
names o£ the vji'xVei^. '^<iTcv^'CvK\fc^ \\. vs.X^'^^jkv. 
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to preserve the envelope with the letter. If 
there are several sheets in any letter, they 
should be fastened together with a pin, or a 
small brass clasp. Love letters, or letters of 
ordinary friendship, are best filed in the kitchen 
stove. — w. H. H. ] 

(i.) What is the correct way to write con- 
versation between two or more persons? 
Should a separate paragraph be given to each 
individual ? Or can two or three sentences by 
different speakers be combined in one para- 
graph? 

( 2. ) Some authors write thus : — 

Seizing his trusty weapon, he said : — 
" Do not be alarmed, my lord." 

While Others would write it : — 

Seizing his trusty weapon, he said: ** Do not be alarmed, 
my lord." 

Is either way correct ? M. s. 

[(i.) In writing conversation a new para- 
graph should be made every time the speaker 
changes. 

( 2. ) Either way is correct, but the second 
style is the better of the two. — w. h. h. ] 

Will you kindly tell me whether or not the 
following sentence is complete and correct ? 
** Banqueted, wined, and dined in London 
created a popularity for Francis that was at one 
time the subject of inquiry on the part of Jay 
Gould." A. D. 

[The sentence as it stands is incomplete. 
The insertion of " Being " before "banqueted " 
would complete it, but it would still be awk- 
ward. — w. H. H. ] 

Is it right to say "the alumnae of Wellesley 
College " ? A recent editorial note in the 
Lowell Courier says : " According to Webster's 
big dictionary, * alumnus * means * the graduate 
of a college or other seminary of learning.' The 
plural is * alumni.' This is an English word of 
Latin derivation. There is no such word as 

* alumna' or * alumnae ' in Webster, and no such 
word is needed. Miss Katie Jones is as much 
an * alumnus ' of Wellesley as Mr. Johnnie Jones 
is of Harvard." l. s. 

• [ ^^ Alumna " and '^alumna " are the singular 
and plural of the Latin for " foster-daughter," or 
" pupil." When Webster's " Dictionary " was 
first compiled there were no women college 
graduates. Since then it has been found con- 

venient to use the word "alumnae" in speaking 



of women who have received college diplomas. 
By using the word a useful distinction may be 
made, and " alumnae " is as much an English word 
as " alumni " ever was. It would be better, how- 
ever, to say "graduates" instead of either 
" alumni " or " alumnae." " The Association of 
Graduates of Wellesley College " is certainly 
as good a name as " The Association of 
Alumnae of Wellesley College " ; and now that 
the Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue is to be 
printed in English, the Wellesley girls would 
not lose any of their dignity if they should 
make the change. — w. h. h. ] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



" Splendid " and " Lovely." — We hear and 
read of "splendid cats," "splendid potatoes 
and gravy," " splendid rocks," " splendid 
teeth," " splendid " — anything and everything, 
from taste in the mouth to taste of the refined, 
in diamonds, dress, magnificent display, 
lectures, poems, painting, and works of art. In 
a majority of these illustrations, would not 
"excellent " be a more fitting word ? A phrase 
equally reprehensible is "just too lovely for 
anything." Every day we 'are treated to 
"lovely cake," "lovely dogs," "lovely horse- 
races," " lovely door-mats," mingled with 
"awful pretty curls," "dreadful sweet fruit," 
" terrible handsome men and women," " funny 
bonnets, that we guess came out of the ark." 
Is not such language a disgrace to civilization, 
and an injustice to our citizens, who, by compul- 
sory taxation, are forced to bear the expenses 
of a common school education for the youth of 
the land? Where is the excuse, except in idle- 
ness, carelessness, don't- care- a- tiveness, or 
indifference? ella e. gibson.. 

Barrb, Mass. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Rbcollbctions. By Georee W. Childs. 404 pp. Qoth, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Compaoy. 1890. 

The " Recollections " of Mr. Childs are as 
fascinating as a novel. The story of his life is 
full of romance, and he has met many of the 
most interesting people of his time. He relates 
his reminiscences in a modest, unassuming 
style that possesses a peculiar charm, and he 
remembers events and incidents that are well 
worth recording. Mr. Childs is a great-hearted^ 
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benevolent, kindly, refined, and cultivated man, 
who wisely uses the great wealth which he has 
acquired K)r the benefit of his fellow-men, and 
his charmine qualities are made evident in 
every page of his interesting book. The volume 
includes the four papers that appeared originally 
in Lippincott^s Magazine, together with the 
story of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford- 
upon - Avon ; an account of the memorial 
windows in Westminster Abbey, and the 
reredos erected in St. Thomas' Cnurch, Win- 
chester, England; and a sketch of the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Mr. Childs by the 
Erinters of Philadelphia, with an introduction 
y Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hop- 
kms University. An excellent portrait of Mr. 
Childs is given as a frontispiece. w. H. H. 

Pure Saxon English; or^ American? to the Front. By 
Elias Molee. 87 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Company. 1890. 

There is a considerable degree of merit in 
Mr. Molee's work, which deals with the ques- 
tion now receiving so much attention from our 
men of letters — that of a needed revision of 
our language. Most thinking people are agreed 
on one point, that is, that the language does 
need improvement; but the difficulty is to de- 
cide on the best means of improving it. There 
are some excellent suggestions in " Pure Saxon 
English," but the author has let his hobby run 
away with him. R. s. p. 

Thb Rhyming Dictionary op thb English Languagb. 
By J. Walker. 720 pp. Qoth, $1.50. New York: George 
. Routledge & Sons. 1888. 

To the writer of rhyme a rhyming dictionary 
is indispensable, although the true poet may 
■dispense with one. Verse writing is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best methods of culti- 
vating prose style, and those who write rhymes 
only lor this purpose will find such a dictionary 
very useful, while even the genuine poet may 
at some time not disdain mechanical aid to his 
inspiration. Walker's " Rhyming Dictionary " 
is a standard work, marred by serious defects, 
but possessing also important merits. Its chief 
feature is a list, occupying 668 pages, of English 
words arranged according to their terminations 
— a revers^ of the ordinary dictionary plan. 
To find " cat," for instance, the rhymster would 
look first for "t," then for "at," and then for 
" cat," and with the word he would find all other 
words of similar termination, from ** at " to 
^* riding-coat." All these terminations do not 
rhyme, of course, but among the words brought 
together the versifier may make a suitable 
selection. At the end of the book is an index, 
occupying about fifty pages, of words that 
rhyme, collected under their final syllables. 
Tnis list is useful, but extremely defective, and 
the nationality of the compiler is made evident 
by such couplets as " take " and " speak." 



Most of the "allowable rhymes " are altogether 
unallowable for modern poets. J. Longmuir 
contributes an introduction to this edition of 
the book. w. h. h. 

"Dinna Forgbt." By John Strange Winter. 214 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 

A Girl op thb Pboplb. By L. T. Meade. 233 pp. Paper, 
30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

A Magnbtic Man. By E. S. Van Zile. 211 pp. Paper, 50 
cents New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

Syrun. By Ouida. 499 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

Thb Pbrfbct Way. By Edward Maitland and Anna ( Bonus) 
Kingsford. 384 pp. Paper. 50 cents. New York : Frank 
F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

Four new books in Lovell's International 
Series furnish considerable variety. "Dinna 
Forget," by the author of " Booties' Baby," is 
a prettily-written story in the ordinary vein. 
The secret marriage, the bold, bad uncle, the 
intercepted letters, and the triumph of virtue 
over vice are pleasantly dealt with and make a 
readable tale. " A Girl of the People," by L. 
4T. Meade, is a book of a different class, aeal- 
ing with the lower stratum of humanity in an 
English city. The characters are strongly 
drawn, and the atmosphere is full of color. 
The story is better than the average, and 
deserves a reading. "A Magnetic Man and 
Other Stories," by E. S. Van Zile, is a collection 
of cleverly-told tales, with a strong odor of 
semi-burlesque supernaturalism about them. 
They are stories of the sort that appear in the 
Sunday papers, and so are sure of appreciation by 
a large class of readers. Ouida comes once 
more, with her stories of lords and ladies with 
languid voices and cold, haughty mein, perplex- 
ing tangle of love affairs, and gnawing hates and 
jealousies. She comes also with her old, dis- 
tinctive charms of diction and style — charms 
that would save the veriest trash in ideas from 
commonplaceness. She uses words as a 
painter uses his colors, and gives us brilliance, 
and light, and glow. And, sifter all, if Ouida's 
heroes and heroines bear a strong family like- 
ness, still they are Ouida*s, and no one's else, 
and she can invest them by her magic wand of 
language and imagination with a glamour that 
makes of their wildest unrealities persons who 
exist somewhere, if only in a dreamland. " Syr- 
lin " will undoubtedly find as many readers as 
any of Ouida's books, perhaps more than the 
two immediately preceding, for there is a 
deeper note than usual struck in its pages. In 
Loveirs Occult Series we have a fifth book, 
called " The Perfect Way," by Edward Mait- 
land and Anna Kingsford. Of this book it is im- 
possible to speak in general terms. To those 
who are searching for a spiritual light as yet 
undiscovered, who have wandered beyond the 
narrow bounds of aicc^^\.^d ct^^^^-ix:^^ ^\x«!^^^ 
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among the rocks of a blind agnosticism, it may 
be a valuable guide. To those who are at 
peace in their souls, and feel that all secrets of 
spiritual life are theirs, it may seem a vague 
iconoclasm. In any case, that no frivolous 
person would even think of reading it may be 
safely assumed; while no one who cares to 
read it could do so without finding some ideas of 
actual worth, whatever might be his point of 
view. R. s. P. 

Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. 299 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

In this day of book-makine, when novels are 
turned out by machinery, and are little else than 
a rehash of time-worn incidents and an aged 
idea or two strung like beads on a thin thread 
of wordiness, it is refreshing to take up a book 
that is emphatically a book of ideas. Of this 
character is " Edward Burton." There is not a 
trivial page in the story, although there is no 
lack of human interest ; the characters are pro- 
nounced in type, clear in delineation, and un- 
common in conception. The writer is a think- 
ing man, who keeps abreast with his day, and th# 
people to whom he introduces us are interested 
in the matters that employ the best thought of 
our time ; therefore, we find them intelligently 
discussing such questions as are naturally dis- 
cussed among persons of education and average 
intellectual endowment, more particularly relig- 
ion, materialism, and socialism. It is not to be 
understood that the book is didactic, and that 
the love stories running through its pages are 
simply the gelatine coating to a homily or an 
essay; there is nothing heavy in its atmosphere, 
but it is not just the book that an average novel- 
reader would read in a hammock, although a 
person who was beginning to think of life as a 
mental growth rather than a physical experi- 
ence might read it with deep interest and real 
pleasure in a quiet corner. Henry Wood, 
author of '* Natural Law in the Business World,** 
is the writer of the book. R. s. p. 

Fort Ancient, Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. Illustrated. 
129 pp. Cloth, I2.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Warren K. Moorehead has, in his book en- 
titled " Fort Ancient, Ohio,** made an important 
addition to the antiquarian literature of North 
America. The work is a minute and accurate 
description of an interesting relic of an earlier 
time and primitive people, and seems to demon- 
strate conclusively that the earthworks were 
really constructed for purposes of organized de- 
fence, and not merely for boundaries of a town. 
The descriptions 01 tools, pottery, and pipes 
found in excavating are of value in proving that 
the builders, who undoubtedly antedated the 
aboriginal inhabitants known to us, possessed 
some knowledge, though it may have been 
J/mJted, oi the art of working in metal, and had 



also a certain degree of feeling for art, the pot- 
tery in most cases bearing some simple decor- 
ative lines. Numerous illustrations, from pho- 
tographs, add to the value of the book, which is 
written in a pleasant style, and is remarkably 
free from scientific technicalities. All who are 
interested in American archaeology will read 
" Fort Ancient '* with pleasure and profit. 

R. s. p. 

" W. A. W." A Souvenir of the Fourth Annual Convention^ 
at Warsaw, Indiana, July 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1889. By L. May- 
Wheeler and Mary £. Cardwill. Illustrated. 244 PP- Ooth^ 
$1.25. Richmond, Ind.: M. Ciillaton & Compsuiy. 1890. 

This is a charming volume which commem- 
orates the fourth year of an association that is 
probably unique — the Western Association of 
Writers. The association has a high aim and 
lofty purpose — no less than the establishment 
of pure ideals for the great school of literature 
so rapidly rising in the West, and stern dis- 
couragement of mere sensationalism. " Octave 
Thanet** (Alice French), James Whitcomb 
Riley, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Professor 
John Clark Ridpath, and Maurice Thompson 
are members of the association, and the list 
embraces many other names, less well known,. 
perhaps, but hardly less admirable. The 
** Poet*s Corner** of this souvenir contains a. 
selection of poems, contributed by members^ 
that are worthy of a place in any collection, 
however fine ; and the prose contributions ta 
the exercises of the Convention should find a 
place in the most widely-circulated magazine of 
our country. The most notable papers were* 
those by Judge Cyrus F. McNutt, of Terre 
Haute, on " Realism in Fiction,** and by Pro- 
fessor Ridpath, of Greencastle, Ind., on "The 
Persistency of Ethnic Traits.** The secretaries,. 
L. May Wheeler and Mary E. Cardwill, deserve 
much praise for the preparation of this delight- 
ful volume. R. s. p. 

A Natural Mbthod op Physical Training. By Edwin. 
Checkley. 152 pp. Ooth, $1.50. Brooklyn: William C. 
Bryant & Company. 1890. 

Physical training is one of the "fads** of the 
day, if that can be called a fad which is simply 
an awakening of common sense. This little 
book by Mr. Checkley is unquestionably the 
most reasonable and useful that has recently 
appeared. He does not advertise and then pre- 
scribe a variety of more or less expensive ma- 
chines, which are out of the reach of the major 
ity of people ; he simply calls attention to the 
fact that certain muscles exist for certain pui- 
poses, and gives explicit directions for using 
them in such a way as to make them best fulfil 
their proper functions. Mr. Checkley*s system 
is as well adapted to the physical development 
of woman as of man, and he does not hesitate 
to say that he believes it possible for women to 
acquire strength of body equal to that of men. 
He reasons that, as in exceptionally favorable 
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circumstances women have been known to 
possess an almost masculine power of endur- 
ance and muscular exertion, there is no logical 
cause for doubting that proper training would 
make these exceptions the rule, — particularly, 
he suggests, as the long-accepted hypothesis of 
the feminine inferiority in intellect is now so 
thoroughly disproved. The book will well re- 
pay reading and study by all who feel a need of 
physical improvement. R. s. p. 

In Wbstbrn Lbvant. By Frands C. Sessions. Illustrated. 
252 pp. jGloth, $1.50. New York : Welch, Fracker Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Mr. Sessions has here given us an extremely 
clever and entertaining book of travels in Spain 
and Morocco. His impressions and observa- 
tions are told brightly, and without dogmatism. 
There are one or two trifling affectations, such 
us the frequent use of the word " unoften " for 
" seldom," but not enough to detract seriously 
from the generally graceful style of the book. 
The illustrations, oy Henry W. Hall, are 
spirited and are admirably printed, reminding 
one strongly of the French illustrative art, so 
charming in " Sappho " and similar works. 

R. s. p. 

Marion Graham. By Meta Lander. 486 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Religious novels seem to be the most abun- 
dant fruit of the prolific tree of authorship just 
at present. " Marion Graham," by " Meta 
Lander " ( Margaret Woods Lawrence ), is a 
recent revision of a novel published originally 
several years ago. The revision has been for 
the purpose of elaborating the religious element 
of the work, as the author tells us in her preface, 
and bringing it up to date. The story is inter- 
esting and well-told, the characters are distinctly 
drawn, and the plot furnishes sufficient variety. 
" Marion Graham " is a thoroughly pure and 
wholesome book, and is deserving of its new 
lease of life. r. s. p. 

Midnight Talks at thb Club. Reported by Amos K. 
Fiske. 398 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard, 
& Hurlbert. 1890. 

" Midnight Talks at the Club " is a bright 
little book which discusses, in a chatty and dis- 
cursive fashion, some of the interesting ques- 
tions of the day. Political immorality, relimon, 
temperance, the "foreign element question" 
are some of the topics treated of, and although 
there is no striking originality of thought in the 
essays, there is a certain deftness in putting the 
best thoughts of the best thinkers in a readable 
form, that quickly commends itself to the reader. 

R. s. p. 

Harvard Graduatbs Whom I Havb Known. By Andrew 
Preston Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 255 pp. Cloth, #1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Dr. Peabody's book is exactly what might 
reasonably be expected from its author. De- 



signed as a sequel to his " Harvard Reminis- 
cences," it commemorates men whose names 
have been identified in various ways with the 
university at Cambridge. John Pierce, John 
Pickering, Jared Sparks, Samuel Atkins Eliot, 
Charles Lowell, and Stephen Minot Weld are 
some of the subjects of the book. Incidental 
glimpses of the manners and customs of an 
earlier generation give to it an additional in- 
terest. R. s. p. 

An American Dictionary of thb Engush Language. By 
Noah Webster, LL. D. Thoroughly revised, and greatly 
enlarged and improved by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., late 
professor in Yale Collegei and Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., 
president of Vale College. To which is added a supplement 
of nearly five thousand new words, with their definitions, etc., 
a new Pronouncing Gazetteer of the world, containing names 
of over 25,000 places, also a new Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary, containing nearly 10,000 names of noted persons 
in ancient and modem times. 2.012 pp. I12.00. Spring- 
field, Mass. : G. & C. Merriam &. Company. 1890. 

There is a striking contrast between this 
handsome quarto volume, the latest edition of 
" Webster's Unabridged," and the cheap reprint 
of the edition of 1847 which was described in 
The Writer for May. By the use of cheap 
and spongy paper the repnnt publishers man- 
aged to make their volume almost as thick as 
the genuine Webster, but with that all resem- 
blance ceases. Constant revision and frequent 
additions have kept the original Dictionary 
fully up with the times, and the latest edition, 
handsomely printed on fine paper, clearly illus- 
trated, and substantially bound, is in every way 
half a century ahead of the edition which the 
reprint publishers have produced. The 1890 
Webster is a whole reference library in itself. 
A supplement of fifty pages defines all the new 
words that have been added to the language, 
including many important scientific terms; a 
pronouncing gazetteer of 100 pages includes 
25,000 names ; a pronouncing oiographical 
dictionary of sixty pages has 10,000 names ; 
four colored plates show in fac-simile the flags 
of various nations, the arms of various nations, 
the arms of the states and territories of the 
United States, and the United States naval 
flags, and the pilot signals of various nations. 
There are 3,000 illustrations in the text of the 
Dictionary, and these are collected also at the 
end of the book. The Dictionary is supplied 
with the ready reference index, and at its price, 
considering its value, it is the cheapest book 
anybody can buy. A copy of the genuine 
" Webster's Unabridged " should be the foun- 
dation of every writer's library. w. H. H. 



John Jay. By George Pellew. American Statesmen Series. 
374 pp. aoth,#i.2s; " 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 



half morocco, |2. 50. Boston: Hough* 



Mr. Pellew's "John Jay" is a particularly 
well-written book. Comprehensive and schol- 
arly, without being tedious, it is one with which 
all students of American history should be 
familiar. There was little of striking interest 
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in John Jay's private life, but his public career 
was one of profound importance, because of 
the strong influence which he exerted in the 
stirring time to which he belonged. The ster- 
ling worth of his character and the sagacity, 
sometimes questioned, of his conduct in pubhc 
affairs are brought into strong relief by this in- 
teresting work. R. s. P. 

Poems. By John Hay. 272 pp. aoth,$i.2S. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Mr. Hay may not be a star of the first mag- 
nitude, but no telescope is needed to discover 
his place in the constellation of poets. When 
so much rhyming trash, miscalled poetry, is 
sent from priming presses, the wearied reviewer 
lifts grateful eyes to heaven at sight of a 
book of poems tnat can legitimately claim the 
name — poems that have correct rhyme, musi- 
cal rhythm, imagination, and passion. Such a 
book is this of Mr. Hay's. Nothing sweeter, 
fresher, and stronger has been published re- 
cently. R- s. P. 

Thk FoRSAKBN Inn. By Anna Katharine Green. Illustrated. 
346 pp. Qoth, $i.so. New York: Robert Bonner's Sons. 
1890. 

The sensational literature of the day receives 
a brilliant addition in " The Forsaken Inn." It 
is sufficiently blood-curdling to please the most 
exacting disciple of the Gaboriau school of fic- 
tion. A secret chamber in an old inn, a myste- 
rious chest, a midnight murder, and a magnetic 
woman are skilfully compounded into a thrill- 
ing tale. The reader will find no dry and prosy 
realism here; no psychological analyses of unin- 
teresting characters ! All is frankly, openly, de- 
lightfully sensational. " The Forsaken Inn " is 
a worthy successor to "The Leavenworth Case." 

R. s. P. 

Ballad Book. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. The Stu- 
dent's Series of English Classics. 230 pp. Cloth, 42 cents. 
Boston : Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 1890. 

Miss Bates is eminently fitted for the task 
she here assumes, by her long service as assist- 
ant professor of English Literature in Welles- 
ley College. Her collection of ballads is 
probably the most complete compilation ever 
published in a single volume of the weird, 
quaint, spirited old poems of England and Scot- 
land. A noteworthy feature of the book is the 
space given to explanatory notes. Excellent 
judgment has been displayed in every part of 
the work. R. s. P. 



By Raphael Ledos De Beaufort. 
233 pp. Cloth. Boston : Ol 



Life of Franz Liszt 

)liver Ditson Company. 1887. 

Thb Student's History of Music. By Dr. Frederic Louis 
Ritter. 524 pp. Cloth. Boston : Oliver Ditson Company. 
1883. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has published 

new editions of those valuable musical works, 

Ritter's " Student's History of Music " and 

I?e BeauIorVs "Life of Lis'zt" No musician 



can afford to be without Dr. Ritter's Work, which 
contains a great deal of information in a com- 
paratively small space. The " Life of Liszt " 
is as interesting as a novel to the general 
reader. The two books are uniform in style, 
with tasteful binding and clear type. R. s. p. 

Two Women or One? By Henry Harland ( " Sidney Luska "). 
199 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Cassell Publishii^ 
Company. 1890. 

Henry Harland has already taken a high 
place among the novelists of the day, and his 
latest work shows no diminution in his imagi- 
native powers and command of language. His 
literary style is terse and clear, and generally 
free from blemishes. In "Two Women or 
One? "he strikes the chord of psycho-physiology 
with great skill and strength. Considering the 
wonderful development of surgical science, and 
the growing realization of the intimate relation 
between the physical formation of the skull and 
its mental or moral attributes, one is tempted 
to wonder if, after all, it might not be better to 
perform a surgical operation on the head of the 
criminal than merely to fasten a rope around 
his neck. These strange ( if only hypothetical ) 
problems of surgery and psychology are woven 
by Mr. Harland into a deeply interesting story. 

R. S. p. 

The Law op Husband and Wife. By Lelia Josephine Rob- 
inson, LL. B. 163 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston : Lee ft 
Shepard. 1889. 

Miss Robinson — now Mrs. Sawtelle — was 
the first woman lawyer admitted to practice at 
the Massachusetts bar. She has won an envi- 
able reputation both for knowledge and abil- 
ity, and especially upon questions of law affect- 
ing the rights of women she is regarded as an 
authority. In compiling in one small volume 
for popular use the law of husband and wife she 
has rendered the world a useful service. Needed 
information regarding the mutual legal rights 
of married people throughout the United States 
is clearly set forth, and there is no ordinary 
question upon the subject that is not answered 
somewhere in the volume. The book should 
be given with the marriage certificate to every 
newly-wedded pair, and, in view of the average 
woman's ignorance of law, it might be profitably 
used as a textbook for study and discussion in 
women's clubs and societies. w. H. H. 

The Kreutzbr Sonata. By Count Leo Tolstoi. TrandatBd 
by Benjamin R. Tucker. 143 pp. Cloth, $i.oa Boston: 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 1890. 

Whether Mr. Tucker has done American 
readers a service by publishing his translation of 
Tolstoi's much-discussed book may fairly be 
doubted, but there is no doubt whatever that he 
will get financial profit from his venture. The 
book has not been printed in Russia, but is cir- 
culated from hand to hand in manuscript. Miss 
Hapgood, to whom it was referred, refused to 
translate it for her American publishers. The 
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■** immorality " of the book» however, is not of the 
insidious, fascinating kind, and the reader who 
expects to find in it attractive descriptions of 
alluring vice will be disappointed. Tolstoi has 
put in the form of a story some expressions of 
dissatisfaction with the institution of marriage 
as it exists to-day, and while depicting the evil 
consequences of a union between two people 
who have no real understanding of each other, 
he portrays with masterly skill the develop- 
ment of a jealousy, closely allied to insanity, 
which leads up to the tragedy of the book. The 
difficulty is that his implied argument has no 
value, because the characters which he presents 
are individuals rather than types, and the con- 
ditions of their life do not represent the condi- 
tions of married life in general. w. h. h. 



March," J. H. Hyde; "Styrienne," Henry van Gael; 
" Madeleine Waltzes," Harrie A. Peck. 



BOOKS RECEIVED: 

United States Government Publications. Monthly 
Catalogue. March, 1890. Paper, 50 cents. Washington : 
J. H. Hickcox. 1890. 

The Gipsy Queen. By Madame Juno. 62 pp. Paper, 10 
cents. New York : Excelsior Publishing House. 1887. 

Poems. By Qara Augusta. 161 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. 1873. 

""Profbsh." Puck's Library, No. 35. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Los Cbrritos. Bv Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 304 pp. 
Qoth. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Full Significance op 1492. By John B. Shipley. 28 pp. 
Paper, 5 cents. New York : John B. Alden. 1890. 

Mortal Lips. By Willis Steell. Illustrated. 188 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 

In "God's Country." By D. Higbee. 243 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : Belford Company. 1889. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 
street, Boston : Vocal — " Could I," song, Tosti ; " We 
Shall All Be Angels in the Sweet By and Bye," song and 
<horus, Fred Roberts; "For You," song, Sydney Smith; 
*' Ave Maria," prayer from Verdi's " Otello," Davenport ; 
^'Love in Idleness " (Cuban hammock song), Paladilhe ; "Where 
Tobacco Is Not," song, M. P. Hayden and Antoinette Choate; 
" We Come to Thee," quartette, C. C. Stearns. Instrumen- 
tal — " Committed to the Deep," arranged for comet, baritone, 
or trombone, C. A. White ; " Maiden's Joy," gavotte, Fischer ; 
"Shower of Roses," polka mazurka, Stre^bbog ; "Two Petite 
Spanish Dances," T. Pomar ; " Pleasures of Youth " ( " Grand- 
mother's Tale," "Qimbing Party," "On the Meadow 
Ground," " Beneath the ^hade of Leaves," " Foreign Dance," 
^' TwiUght Hour," " Pretty Rose," " Grandpapa Is Dancing," 
"In the Boat," "The Merry-go-round," "A Good-for-noth- 
Ing " ), easy pieces for the piano, Heinrich Lichnrr ; Bourr^e 
in G, C. Dick ; " A Dream of Flowers," schottische, Juven- 
tino Rosas; "Copp^lia," valse brillante, Eugene Ketterer; 
"Love's Golden Dream," waltres,^Theo. Bonheur; "With 
Song and Mirth," concert polonaise, Carl Bohm ; " Electric- 
ity," galop brillante, Carl Hau9e; " Only Tired," transcription, 
Frederic E. White; Rondeau ("Pas triste, pasgai"), W. S. 
Bennett; "Fabliau," J. Raff; "Rond-^au Favori," J. N. 
Hummel; "Gavotte," C. Saint SaJ6na\ "Grand Opera House 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 

Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — I never 
number the pages of my manuscript until the 
article, however long or short, has been written 
out in full and revised. Then I can excise or 
add pages as I choose. One of the last things 
I do before sending off a manuscript is to 
number the pages, and then I almost always do 
it with erasable lead pencil. l. s. k. 

Springfield, O. 

To Copy Manuscripts. — Take a book of 
copying paper. Place in it an oil sheet and a 
page of manuscript, so that the matter to be 
copied comes underneath a page of copying 
paper ; take a linen cloth, the size of the paper, 
wet it, then wring it until not a drop of water 
falls from it. Lay the cloth over the sheet to be 
copied. Close the book, put it in the press, 
screw it tight, and leave it in about two min- 
utes. Then you have as good a copy as one 
could wish. F. A. P. 

BOONVILLE, Mo. 

Wood Pulp Blotters. — Ordinary bjotting- 
paper is too compact to absorb ink readily. 
The wood pulp from which fine white writing 
paper is manufactured is the best of blotting- 
paper, and in localities where a pulp mill is 
accessible writers can easily obtain sheets of it. 

R. L. D. 

Indianapous, Ind. 

Filing Publications. — A simple method for 
filing magazines is to punch two or three pairs 
of holes with a paper punch along the margin 
where the paper is folded, and then tie them 
firmly with a strong cord. Have a place for 
each publication on a rack ot sbLe-VL^-asssL ^V»rxs^ 
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enough accumulate to make a volume for easy 
and convenient handling, fasten them together 
in the way described, taking pains that they are 
placed in regular order and that the pages come 
consecutively. Then, with the number of the 
volume marked plainly on the first page, any 
article can be as easily indexed as if it were in 
a bound volume on the book shelf, w. g. t. 

BuRUNGAMB, Penn. 

Scrap-books. — I find that a very cheap 
scrap-book can be made out of old government 
reports; they are just wide enough for two col- 
umns of the ordinary newspaper. Cut out 
about twenty pages after each fifty. Then the 
book will be filled to its proper size again 
when the clippings are pasted in. Be sure to 
use only one side of the page in making the 
scrap-book. Label your book when it is 
finished. An index can be easily attached in 
each book. t. l. o. 

Wbst Chester, Penn. 

Dictionary Study. — I make a practice of 
marking with a colored pencil such words in my* 
dictionary as, from lack of a full knowledge of 
their meaning, I am obliged to look up. I do 
this by placing a mark something like an in- 
verted caret at the top of the column in which 
the word appears and another adjoining the 
word itself. I find this plan helpful in fixing 
new words, — new in the sense of my unfamil- 
iarity with them, — as well as their meanings, 
in my mind, for in turning the leaves I make it 
a point to look at such as are marked, giving 
those already mastered the merest glance, but 
pausing to read the definitions of the others. 

Clay Centre, Kan. 

Holding the Pen. — The labor of writing is 
lessened by holding the pen between the first 
and second fingers. A fine stub pen makes as 
perfect copy and is as smooth in motion as a 
quill. R. L. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Uses for a Sheet of Stencil Board. — A 
sheet of *' stencil board," obtained at any com- 
plete stationery house or bindery, is a great 
convenience in many ways. A large piece 
carefully bent double is convenient for holding 
loose manuscripts when in actual use. A sheet 



of this material also makes a smooth, hard sur- 
face for writing upon, if your table is rough; 
and a small piece, card size, makes a choice 
paper cutter. r. l. d. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 



Tolstoi's " Kreutzbr Sonata." N. K. Michailovsky. 
Reprinted from London Dramatic Review in Trofuailantic 
for May 15. 

Feminine Literature. T. Fomioni. Reprintedin 7V«iu> 
atlantic for May 15. 

Historical Fiction. Professor W. F. Allen. Unitarian 
Review for May. 

Indispensable Qualities of Lyrical Poetry. Re- 
printed from Edinburg Review for April in Public Opinion 
for May 17. 

Fisticuffs in Novels. Reprinted from ComhiilvA PMic 
Opinion for May 17. 

Aspirants to the French Academy. Literary Digest 
for May 17. 

Modern Journalism. H. Elton Smith. Overland Monthly 
for May. 

What Americans Read. Helen M. North. Norik 
A merican Review for April. 

Margaret L. Woods: Her Prose and Poetry. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Belford's Magazine for June. 

The Apostle of Chaotism (Walt Whitman). William 
Norman Guthrie. University 0/ the South Magazine for 
May. 

Spbciausm (In Life and Literature). Quincy Kirkland 
Erving. University of the South Magazine for May. 

Literary Remains of Albert DUrbr. Frederick G. 
Stephens. Magazine 0/ Art for June. 

Portraits of Robert Browning. — H. W. M. Rossetti. 
Magazine of Art for June. 

Shelley's Life in his *' Epipsychidion." F. G. Fleay. 
Poet-lore for May. 

The New Poetic Form as Shown in Browning. Dr. 
D. G. Brinton. Poet-lore for May. 

Art and Mystery of Collaboration. — L Brander 
Matthews. Christian Union for May 15. II. Christian 
Union for May 22. 

Mental Discipline in Education. Helena Eggleston 
Walter. The Statesman ( Chicago ) for May. 

Henrik Ibsen at Home. J. J. Skordalsvold. Christian 
Union for May 22. 

Renan's " Future of Science." The Nation for May 22. 

A Great Female Novelist (Jane Austin). M. W. 
Hazeltine. New York Ledger for May 24. 

Robert Browning. Rossiter Johnson. Belford*s Maga- 
zine for June. 

The Books of Addison P. Russell. Charles Henry 
Liiders. A merican ( Philadelphia ) for May 17. 

The Reading of Novels. Christian Union for May i. 

A Sicilian Poet (Mario Rapisardi). Luigi Conforti. 
Christian Union for May i. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. Frederic M. Bird. Christian 
Union for May 8. 

The Limits of Realism in Fiction. Edmund Gosse. 
Forum for June. 
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FoRMATivB Influbncbs ON Mv LiFB. W. £. H. Lecky. 
Forum for June. 

Tolstoi's " Krbutzbr Sonata." Edmund Gosse. Re- 
printed from St. fames Gazette in Critic lot May 17. 

Authorship and Common Sbnsb. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for May 1 5. 

Lbading Writbrs of Modbrn Spain. Rollo Ogden. 
Cosmopolitan for June. 

Italian Litbraturb. — III. Adolfo Bartoli. Chautau^ 
guan for June. 

Tbnnvson. — II. J. Vance Cheney. ChautauquaH for 
June. 

Origin of Chinbsb Culturb and Civilization. Robert 
Kennoway Douglas.- Lippincotfs for June. 

Gborgb Hbnry Bokbr. R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott^s for 
June. 

Fiction for thb Pboplb. Arthur Goddard. Lippincott^s 
lor June. 

Round-Robin Talks. — I. J. M. Stoddart. Lippincott^s 
lor June. 

Rbauty in Fiction. Agnes Repplier. Lippincotfe lor 
June. 

Litbraturb: Thbn and Now. E. Lynn Linton. Re- 
printed from /Vr/m/^A/^ ^^VAfw for April in Literary Digest 
for May 24. 

Tbnnvson: AndAftbr? '^jt^rixAtA. itova Fortnightly Re- 
view tor May in Public Opinion for May 24. 

Thb Modbrn Frbnch Novbl. Reprinted from London 
Quarterly Review in Public Opinion for May 24. 

Tolstoi's " Krbutzbr Sonata." The Critic for May 24. 

Authors: An English Editor's Vibw. L. T. Meade. 
Literary IVorldior May 24. 

Thb Novbl and thb Common School. Charles Dudley 
Warner. Atlantic lor June. 

An Arthurian JouRNBV. Atlantic lor Junt. 

Dbcadbncb of Modbrn English Litbraturb. W. I. 
Smith. St. Louis Afagatine lor June. 

Alfrbd Tbnnvson and thb Qubstionings of our Age. 
James T. Bixby. Arena for June. 

Ibsbn as a Dramatist. Hamlin Garland. Arena lor 
June. 

Gbrman Philosophy sincb Hbgbl. — II. B. C. Burt. 
Education for May. 

Hblps to Litbrarv Success. E. W. Bok. Ladies^ 
Home Journal for June. 

Db B. Randolph Kbim. Robert Graves. Jachsonville 
( III. ) Courier for May 17. 

Olivbr Bbll Buncb. New Yorh Home Journal for May 2 1 . 

An Old-Timb Publishbr (J. C. Derby). George Newell 
Lovejoy. New Yorh Star for May 25. 

Mudib's Library. Lucy H. Hooper. Reprinted from Phila- 
delphia Telegraph in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for May 

24. 

Chicago Intbr-Ocban. Anniversary Number. May 3. 

Thb Aldinb Club. New York Star for May 4. 

N. P. Willis and Idlbwild. New York Star for May 4. 

Pfaff's — Bohbmia's Centre in New York. Louis N. 
Megargee. Pittsburg Dispatch for May 4. 

In the British Museum Reading Room. B. G. Johns. 
Pittsburg Dispatch lor April 27. 

Flbtchbr Harper. New Yorh Tribune and New York 
Times lor May 23. 

Journalistic Ethics. Walter Wellman. Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle tor May 1 7. 

Gborgb Crabbe. Chicago Herald for May 4. 



Oliver Bell Buncb. D. Appleton & Co. New Yorh Com- 
mercial Advertiser for May x6. 

Our Playwrights' Chances. Robert Morris. New York 
Star lor May 11. 

Authors as Publishers. George Alfred Townsend. Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer for May 5. 

A Playwright's Profits. New Yorh World lor May 4. 

Gbrtrudb Athbrton. Des Moines ( Iowa) Leader for 
May 2. 

Walt Whitman's Home. Fred C. Dayton. Philadelphia 
North A merican for April 29. 

John Ruskin. Sarah K. Bolton. Golden Rule for May i. 

Women Reporters. Eliza Putnam Heaton. Denver Re- 
publican for April 27. 

New York Managing Editors. Lowell ( Mass. ) Critic 
for May 4. 

Philip Bourke Marston. Sarah K. Bolton. Golden Rule 
lor May 15. 

C. A. Dana's Island Home. Jno. Gilmer Speed. Au- 
gusta ( Ga. ) Chronicle for May 25. 

Anne Reeves Aldrich. Lilian Whiting. Atchison {Yixa.) 
Globe lor May 23. 

Edmund Gosse. Louise Chandler Moulton. Kansas City 
Times for May 25. 

Literary Washington. Walter Wellman. Lafayette 
( Ind.) Sunday Times for May 25. 

T. C. De Leon. With Portrait. The Great South ( New 
York City) for June. 

Mrs. John A. Logan. Emily L. Sherwood. Daughters of 
America (Augusta, Me. ) for May. 

Use and Abuse of the Brain. Juliet Corson. New Yorh 
Star for May 4. 

A. Miner Griswold With Portrait. Texas S if tings lor 
May 3. 

A Study of Dean Swift. Geoffrey Gregory. St. Louis 
Post'Dispatch for April 27. 

Intellectual Hygienics. C. F. Hitchings. Kansas City 
Journal lor May 5. 

Cardinal Gibbons at Home. New York World for 
March 9. 

The Bugbear of Literary Drudgery. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. New York Independent for April 24. 

Georg Ebbrs, The German Egyptologist. Marion V. 
Carr. Queries Magazine for May. 

About Writing. Mrs. M. F. Butts. Queries Magazine 
for May. 

How TO Write Novels. Walter Besant. Queries Maga- 
zine for May. 

Mks. John A. Logan: A Character Sketch. Emily L. 
Sherwood. Daughters of America for May. 

The Most Learned Woman in the World (Amelia B. 
Edwards ). Lizzie G. Johnstone. Daughters of A merica for 
May. 

The Earliest Writer on American Literature ( Sam- 
uel L. Knapp ). Charles F. Richardson. Book News for May. 

Off-hand Criticism. Maurice Thompson. America for 
May I. 

Libraries Opened and Half Opened. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Harper's Bazar for May 24. 

Trials of Authorship. Ralph Edmunds. Kate Field's 
Washington for May 7. 

English and American Book-Markets. Oliver B. 
Bunce. Newsdealer for May. 

Amelia B. Edwards. " A. T. S." Home Magazine for 
May. 
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MuR AT H ALSTBAD. A ug^ta ( Ga. ) Chronicle for April 27. 

Mr. Howklls* Latkst Novels. Hamlin Garland. New 
England Magazine for May. 

Is Liter ATURB a Trade? Edward R. Bok. Ladies' 
Home Journal lor May. 

Life OF A Busv Author (Kate Tannatt Woods). Alice 
Au Tanee Campbell. Ladies* Home Journal for May. 

American Literary Portraits (William D. HowelU). 
Eugene L. Didier. No Name Magazine for May. 

Old Words to Young Writers. Rossiter Johnson. Delta 
Upsilon Quarterly for May. 

Brazilian Literature. RoUo Ogden. The Critic for 
May 10. 

The West in Literature. Chas. M. Harger. The Com- 
monwealth for April. 

Chatterton: The Boy Poet. Rev. Albert Danker. Na^ 
tional Magazine for April. 

Audacity in Women Novelists. George Parsons Lathrop. 
North A merican Review for May. 

Characteristics of American Drama. Prof. Alfred 
Hennequin. Arena for Mny. 

Theodore O'Hara. Robert Burns Wilson. Century for 
May. 

Massachusetts Bay Psalm-Book. Clement Ferguson. 
Magazine 0/ American History for May. 

Brain Work and Manual Work. Prince Krapotkin. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic for May. 
/ ARTiFiaALiTY OF Engush Novkls. D. F. Hannigan. Re- 
printed from IVestminster Review in Eclectic for May. 

Origin of Language. — IL Ludwig Noire. O^n Court 
for May 8. 

Study of Tennyson's English. Henry E. Shepherd. 
Modern Language Notes for April. 

ToLSToi's " Krbutzer Sonata." Isabel F. Hapgood. The 
Nation for April 1 7. 

The Logos Theory. Ludwig Noire. Open Court for 
April 10. 

The New " Life " of the Wordsworths. " E. K." 
American for April 19. 

Pockets Found by Southern Writers ( Frances Court- 
ney Baylor). S. A. Link. Round Table ior April 12. 

The Basis of Art. Maurice Thompson. America lor 
April 24. 

Three Modernisms. — I. " F. H. " Nation for April 17. 

Interpretation of Certain Words and Phrases in the 
*' Wars of Alexander." J. B. Henneman. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for April. 

Two Views of Marie Bashkirtseff. Century for May. 

Chauncey M. Dbpew on Washington Irving. Reprinted 
from "Orations and Speeches" in Magazine 0/ American 
History for May. 

A Plba for Short Novels. Rev. Herbert D. Ward. 
Boston Traveller for May 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The first number of the new magazine, The 
South, Old and New, will be published in New 
York next October. Felix G. de Fontaine will 
be its editor. 

The author of the anonymous novel, "The 
Splendid Spur," is Arthur T. Quiller Couch. 



A new juvenile monthly, to be called Young 
Life, will be started in Chicago soon, under 
favorable auspices. It is to be a twelve-page 
weekly, handsomely illustrated. 

Charles Dudley Warner's article in the June 
Atlantic, on "The Novel and the Common 
School," is a keen analysis of the duty of the 
public schools in the supply of reading for our 
young citizens. 

Of Wolstan Dixey's *> Trade of Authorship " 
a third edition has been required. 

Edward W. Bok quotes " one of the most 
widely known " American authors as saying: 
" Here is my actual revenue for 1889. It in- 
cludes, as you see, royalties on six of my novels, 
magazine articles, etc., and everything is col- 
lected. Here is the total — $2,170.40. Com- 
pare these actual figures to the paragraph re- 
cently circulated, in which I am reputed to earn 
$10,000 from my pen." 

Very pretty attentions are sometimes paid to 
authors. After the publication of her novel, 
"Madame Silva," Miss McClelland, the Vir- 
ginia novelist, received by post a little box 
containing a serpent ring — three heavy coils of 
gold, with a bright little diamond in the back of 
the reptile's neck. Miss McClelland has just 
completed a novelette for Harper* s Magazine, 
and is engaged upon a second, for another New 
York periodical. In addition, she has two 
novels under way, one of which is to be her 
" blow for honest fame." Miss McClelland is 
a rapid, but conscientious, worker, and, for the 
time she has been in the field, has exhibited 
remarkable literary fecundity. 

Among the writers of charming short stories 
is Rev. Charles N. Sinnett, of Andover, Mass., 
author of " The Lowing of Exodus," which 
appeared recently in the New York Independ- 
ent ; "Tommy's Lost Paradise," printed in the 
Sunday School Times; " Robby's Faith," con- 
tributed to the New York Evangelist; and 
other sketches printed in leading publications 
during the last few months. Mr. Sinnett is a 
writer of graphic and vivid descriptive power, 
capable of subtle and delicate analysis of char- 
acter, and with the faculty of presenting the 
ideal possibilities of life so as to make his work 
most helpful, stimulating reading. 
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A prize of $600 is offered by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., of Boston, for the best manuscript story 
suitable for the Sunday School and Home 
Library. 

Fletcher Harper, a member of the firm of 
Harper & Brothers, and a son of Fletcher 
Harper, the youngest of the brothers who 
formed the original firm, died in New York, 
May 22, aged sixty-one. 

Professor H. H. Boyesen's projected trip to 
Europe has been postponed, probably for a 
year, by reason of illness in his family. He 
was to have sailed in a few days with his wife 
and children to pass the summer in his native 
Norway. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett's literary work has 
been interrupted this spring by a severe illness, 
from which, however, she is now fast recovering 
at South Berwick, Me. 

Oliver Bell Bunce, the author and magazine 
editor, for twenty-five years connected with D. 
Appleton & Company, died in New York, May 
15, aged sixty-one. 

Albert Shaw, who has an article in the June 
Century on " London Polytechnics and People's 
Palaces," accompanied by a frontispiece por- 
trait of Walter Besant, is a member of the staff 
of the Minneapolis Tribune* He graduated 
from Iowa College in the class of '79, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1884. Mr. Shaw is only thirty- 
two years old, but has already made a reputa- 
tion as a writer on constitutional history and 
international law. 

The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library for 
the quarter beginning in April is now ready. It 
contains a synopsis of classification in Bates Hall, 
a classified list of works added to the library 
from June to December, 1889, in alphabetical 
arrangement, with author and subject indexes, 
an index to authors in both hall lists, an index 
to subjects in both lists, a special list of works 
on the European origin of the Aryans, a cata- 
logue of bibliographies of special subjects, an 
index to notes upon books and reading, and a 
record of the " Barlow Sale," with a brief ac- 
count of the collection. With the aid of these 
quarterly bulletins, the work of looking for books 
in the library is greatly simplified. 



The Cassell Publishing Company publishes 
a translation by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano of 
Camille Flammarion's astronomical romance, 
" Uranie." A portrait of M. Flammarion, which 
is given as a frontispiece to ** Uranie," shows him 
to be a picturesque-looking man, with the hair of 
a poet and the eyes of a philosopher. 

Rev. W. H. Harrison has been reelected 
book editor of the M. £. Southern Publishing 
House. His " O. K." must be attached to every 
bit of copy that goes into type at the publishing 
house at Nashville. W. G. Cunningham has 
been reelected editor of Sunday-school 
literature. 

A. F. Chase, of Bucksport, Me., principal of 
the East Maine Conference Seminary, is the 
winner of the prize of $25 for the best essay in 
support of a protective tariff in BelfonTs Maga- 
zine for May. 

An index of the London Times back to 1844 
has just been completed by Mr. Palmer, who 
has conducted this enormous work, equivalent 
to indexing two huge volumes daily, for the 
whole period of forty-six years. He will con- 
tinue his backward march until the index is 
completed for the whole period of existence of 
the famous journal. 

Ginn & Co. will publish this month " The 
Leading Facts of American History," by D. 
H. Montgomery, a companion to the same 
author's "Leading Facts" of English and 
French history, respectively. 

Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century^^.TA 
Miss Katharine Clark, of Boston, will be mar- 
ried early in July. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish June 7 
a two-volume edition of " The Tragic Muse," 
by Henry James, and, in the Riverside Paper 
Series, " A Daughter of Eve," by Ellen Olney 
Kirk, and "A Marsh Island," by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 

The author of " Marion Graham," who writes 
under the pseudonym of " Meta Lander," is a 
member of a famous orthodox family. Her 
real name is Margaret Woods Lawrence ; her 
father was Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, of An- 
dover, and her brother is ex-president of 
Bowdoin College. She is the widow of Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence, another theological ^rQt<e.%&<^\.. 
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Walter Besant, the novelist, will come to this 
country next summer, going to the Pacific 
Coast, and carefully exploring the West. 

Edward Bellamy is talked of for the first 
mayor of the new city of Chicopee, Mass. 

A printer's error has been detected in the 
latest issue of the Bible from the Cambridge 
press; in Isaiah, xlviii. : 13, the word "founda- 
tion " is begun with an " r " instead of an "f " : 
the mistake was discovered by a young son of 
the Rev. Dr. H- Adler, who received the stand- 
ing reward of a guinea offered for the detection 
of such an error. 

The Conference du Livre, which is to be held 
in Antwerp in August, will be attended by dis- 
tinguished librarians, publishers, printers, 
artists, authors, and book-lovers of Europe and 
America. A great many interesting questions 
in regard to books and their production will be 
discussed. 

Public opinion^ Washington, offers prizes of 
$5o» tZ^i 2ind $20, respectively, for the three 
best essays, not exceeding two thousand words, 
on the subject, "The Study of Current Topics 
as a Feature of School, Academic, and College 
Education." The papers must reach Public 
Opinion before June 15. 

R. W. Gilder writes to the Critic : " There is 
an impression that the International Copyright 
bill is lost for the present session. But if the 
friends of the cause in all parts of the Union do 
their duty, the bill will yet be passed. In fact, 
there are signs that Congressmen who were 
bamboozled into hoisting the black flag over the 
National Capitol the other day would like to 
have an opportunity of correcting their record 
— a record which if left to stand will dishonor 
their own names forever, and cover the name of 
their country with ignominy. The moment of 
apparent defeat is the moment for greatest ex- 
ertion. If every author and newspaper writer, 
every editor, every educator, every good citizen 
in every part of the Union will exert his whole 
influence among the representatives, — by per- 
sonal appeal, by newspaper writing, letters, tele- 
graphic messages, — the secret and sinister 
influences at work against the bill will be over- 
come, and the battle for honor and justice will 
be won." 



The author of " A Fool's Errand," Judge A. 
W. Tourgee, has been given a pension at the 
rate of $6 a month from 1863 to date. 

The " I " in " Ibsen " is short, according to 
Professor Boyesen, who has known his fellow- 
countryman for many years. 

Mrs. Laura C. Hollaway, of Brookl3m, has 
been married to Colonel Edward L. Longford, 
secretary of the Brooklyn & Brighton Beach 
Railroad. 

A prospectus has been issued, in New York, 
for the organization of an Authors' Lyrical 
Union, the purpose of which is to provide neg- 
lected and unappreciated poets with a medium 
for presenting their poetry to the public, after 
the regular publishers have declined to father 
it for them. The union is to be a stock com- 
pany, and is to publish for its members on the 
cooperative plan. 

M. Re nan says : " To write well is to think 
well ; there is no art of style distinct from the 
culture of the mind. The good writer is a 
complete mind, gifted with judgment, passion, 
imagination, and at the same time well trained. 
Good training of the mind is the only school of 
good style. Wanting that, you have merely 
rhetoric and bad taste." 

The prizes offered by S. S. McClure for con- 
tributions to Mrs. Burnett's youth's department 
have been awarded as follows : Serial stories — 
First prize, $800, to Flora Haines Longhead, of 
San Francisco, Calif., for story entitled "An 
Abandoned Claim." Short stories — First prize, 
$100, for story of adventure, to Emma W. De- 
merritt, of New Canaan, Conn., for " The Spire of 
St. Stephen's." Second prize, $50, for story of 
adventure, Caroline H. Kirkland, of Chicago, - 
111., for " Drusilla's Hospitality." First prize, 
$100, for story especially for girls, to Majorie 
Richardson, of Dorchester, Mass., for " A Rev- 
olutionary Lass." Articles — First prize, $100, 
for best article on household games, to J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, of Ottawa, Canada. Poems — 
First prize, $50, to Homer Greene, of Honesdale, 
Penn., for " De Quincy's Deed." Second prize, 
$25, to Elbridge S. Brooks, of Boston, Mass., 
for " The Boys' Crusade." Best list of twenty 
subjects and suggestions — Prize, $100, to 
Charles F. Lummis, of Isleta, New Mexico. 
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William Waldorf Astor has given $5,000 to 
the New York Press Club, increasing its benev- 
olent fund to $8,000. 

A collection in duplicate of all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in the country 
is being made by the department of the interior 
in connection with the eleventh census. One 
set will be deposited for preservation in the 
Library of Congress and the other in the 
National Museum. 

Welch, Fracker Company, New York, will 
s6on publish " The Riversons," a novel of Penn- 
sylvania life in the fortieS; by S. J. Bumstead; 
" One of » Berrians * Novels," by Mrs. C. H. 
Stone, a story of the twentieth century; ** The 
Bank Tragedy," a novel, by Mary R. P. Hatch ; 
** From Yellowstone Park to Alaska," and 
** From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the 
Volga," both written by Francis C. Sessions, 
president of the Ohio Historical Society, and 
issued in uniform style with Mr. Sessions* two 
lately published books of travel, " On the Wing 
through Europe " and "In Western Levant." 

One of Edward W. Bok's syndicate letters 
tells where some well-known authors will spend 
their vacations this year. As in previous sum- 
mers, Dr. Holmes will go to his summer place 
at Beverly Farms. The poet Whittier will 
spend six weeks in the White Mountains. Mr. 
Howells intends to spend the greater part of 
the summer at Sullivan Harbor, Massachusetts. 
Marion Harland is going to her country seat at 
Pompton, New Jersey. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
has again chosen Narragansett Pier as her 
summer abode. Mrs. Custer enjoyed her rural 
seclusion at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, near 
the Delaware Water Gap, so much last year 
that she has gone there again this year. Bran- 
der M atthe ws i s goi ng abroad. M ary J . H ol m e s 
is on her way to Alaska. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Maud Howe will go to their Newport 
cottage. Sarah Orne Jewett spends all her 
summers at her oWn home at South Berwick, 
Maine. Mrs. Burnett is going to the lakes of 
Switzerland. Will Carleton will spend some 
time at the Thousand Islands. Mark Twain, 
as usual, will find recuperation at his own sum- 
mer place at Elmira, New York. Lafcadio 
Hearn will spend his summer in Japan. 



Seymour Eaton & Company, publishers, of 
Boston, have failed. 

The Critic removed May i to a new home, 
52-55 Lafayette place, next door to the Astor 
Library. The old quarters of the Critic on 
Broadway are henceforth to be occupied by 
Scribner*s Magazine^ which has outgrown its 
once comfortable quarters in the Scribner 
building. 

William Black was paid $6,500 for the serial 
rights to his last novel. 

"What's the News? " is the title of an article 
by Eugene M. Camp in the June Century^ 
which, by the consent of those interested, gives 
figures as to the cost of special despatches in 
certain of the daily papers, paper bills, etc. 

Rev. David P. Lindsley, the author of 
" Takigraphy," says that one hundred and fifty- 
six English words make about sixty per cent, 
of all ordinary forms of literature or oral 
speech ; that twenty words — " the," " and," 
"of," "to," "I," "that," "in," "it," "you," 
"a," "is," "not," "be," "for," "have," "but," 
" they," " shall," " as," " he " — make one-third 
of our common literary language, and the first 
ten of these about one-fourth. So that with the 
use of only one hundred and fifty-six word- 
signs the labor of writing is diminished about 
one-half, even when all other words are written 
in longhand; while the use of from ten to 
twenty such signs would reduce the labor of 
writing a little over one-fourth. 

Walt Whitman has chosen a spot for the final 
disposition of his body, when his life is ended. 
The place is characteristic of the man. It is 
located in Harleigh Cemetery, about a mile 
from Camden, N. J., and in the prettiest part of 
the grounds. It is a natural mound, beneath 
majestic oaks and chestnut trees, while about 
two hundred feet below a stream of water flows 
over a precipice from an artificial lake. A drive- 
way, which leads through the woods, winds 
within a few feet of the spot, and the boughs of 
the gnarled oaks are spread like arms over the 
hillock, and touch the greensward on the sides. 
Back of this piece of ground is the woods, 
where a footpath leads to the entrance gate. 
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Kate Field^s Washington for May 19 con- 
tains letters from Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and 
many other well-known authors, on the copy- 
right question. 

Rand, McNally, & Co. have issued, in their 
Rialto Series, "A Strange Infatuation," by Lewis 
Harrison, an illustrated story founded upon the 
theory of hypnotism in crime, narrating absolute 
occurrences. 

Professor Henry Drummond has gone on a 
voyage to Australia, and will devote the time 
he is absent to preparing a work dealing with 
Christianity in the light of evolution. It will 
be a sort of sequel to his " Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World," and will be published in the 
autumn. 

De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company intend to pub- 
lish July I a collection of short stories by Clin- 
ton Scollard, William Murray Graydon, Oscar 
Fay Adams, Mabel Louise Fuller, Matthew 
White, Jr., Emma V. Sheridan, William D. 
Moffat, Jane G. Austin, Frederic Edward Mc- 
Kay, Edward Irenaeus Stevenson, and Clyde 
Fitch. 

Miss Virginia Reese, whose pseudonym is 
" Victor Meredith Bell," was married in Balti- 
more, April 30, to J. B. T. Phillips, of Philadel- 
phia. Miss Reese is the youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. D. Evans Reese, and has 
been a resident of St. Michael's, Md. She is 
connected with the yenness-Miller Magazine^ 
of New York City. 

The June Magazine of American History 
completes the twenty-third volume of this valu- 
able monthly, and includes an elaborate 
index. 

Prizes offered by the American Protection 
Tariff League to senior college students of 1890 
for essays on the subject: ** The Application of 
the American Policy of Protection to American 
Shipping Engaged in International Commerce " 
have been awarded as follows: First prize, 
$150, to John Ford, Cornell University, N. Y. ; 
second prize, $100, to Carrie R. Gaston, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Penn. ; third prize, 
$50, to Thomas A. C. Spillane, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. A silver medal, for a 
meritorious essay, has been awarded to W. H. 
Young, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 



Clinton Scollard will go to Europe early in 
July. 

Recent events in the history of Brazil lend 
special interest to an article in The Critic of 
May 10 on ** Brazilian Literature," past and 
present. The writer is Rollo Ogden, translator 
of the popular South American romance, 
" Maria," recently published by the Har- 
pers. 

The Trade Press Club was organized in Bos- 
ton May 8, and will meet as a dining club 
monthly hereafter. It is the first organization 
of the kind in the world. 

William Sharp's " Life of Robert Browning,'^ 
in the Great Writers' Series, was issued May 
27, by A. Lovell & Co., New York City, who 
also published Lord Lytton's " Lady of Lyons 
and Other Plays " in the Canterbury Poets 
Series, and E. Sidney Hartland's "English 
Folk and Fairy Tales " in the Camelot Series^ 
Messrs. Lovell have been made the authorized 
American agents of the London publisher, Wal- 
ter Scott, with whom the three series named 
above originated. 

The total sales of Herbert Spencer's works 
in Great Britain up to April 18, 1890, have 
amounted to 104,000 copies, exclusive of the 
" Descriptive Sociology." This number in- 
cludes 33,750 copies of the various volumes of 
" The Synthetic Philosophy," 39,500 copies of 
" Education," and 20,000 copies of ** Man ver- 
sus the State." The total sales of the author- 
ized American editions of Mr. Spencer's works 
to date have amounted to 164,000 copies, and 
cheap pirated reprints of certain books have 
had a large sale. These figures are given by 
the publishers. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
( New York ) for June is a photogravure of 
Hubert Herkomer's famous painting, "The 
Chapter of the Charterhouse." " The Literary 
Remains of Albert Diirer," with illustrations, 
is a valuable paper, but the one with a more 
contemporary literary interest is the second of 
W. M. Rossetti's series on " Portraits of Rob- 
ert Browning." There are six portraits of Mr. 
Browning, from 1847 to 1888, and they will be 
highly prized by his many admirers. 
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THE USE OF NOTE-BOOKS. 

The great business of one who would be a 
writer is preparation, and a most important 
part of preparation consists in the collection of 
material. In this a note-book is indispensa- 
ble. Every day, almost every hour of the day, 
we read, hear, think, see, things that can be 
turned to profit. To a keen observer, a hint is 
everything. In reading, some word or name may 
catch the eye and suggest certain ideas, and these 
ideas may be turned into a poem, as in the case of 
Longfellow's ** Excelsior," or they may form 
the pith of an interesting story or essay. An 
idea may pop into one*s mind at any instant, 
and very often, unless one jots it down, the 
briUiant thought is lost. Always have your 
book and pencil. 



In writing stories a suggestive name is a great 
deal, — I refer to individual names, — and the 
writer is often puzzled to find one to suit the 
character. Here, too, the note-book comes into 
play. It is related of Dickens that whenever 
he saw a name that was striking or uncommon, 
he made a note of it, and when he had occasion 
to use one he would combine syllables of differ- 
ent names so preserved, thus getting new and 
often suggestive appellations for his characters. 

In reading especially, one finds new ideas 
and suggestions which it is well to keep for 
future use. One may have an excellent memory, 
as did Bacon, Locke, Southey, and many others, 
but they used note-books. Bacon's notes were 
very copious. The best memory will forget 
something, and many a brilliant thought has 
been, and may be, lost simply through neglect. 
Imagine a man trying to write a history with- 
out any preparation in the way of notes, quota- 
tions, and references, simply relying on his 
memory of facts and books. You may not be 
writing a history, but whatever you are writing, 
you are bound, if you would be a success, to 
produce the best work of which you are capable ; 
and unless you make thorough preparation in 
gathering and preserving facts and ideas, as 
well as in other things, you cannot have done 
your best. Remember, the most successful 
one is he who throws his whole strength into 
his work. 

Nothing new is insignificant to a great mind. 
The great man will spare no pains, no work, no 
research, in the prosecution of his task. Not 
only are you to be open-eyed in connection 
with the subject you may now have in hand, 
but you are to gather all things that may be of 
future use as well. All knowledge is valuable, 
and may be of use when you least expect it. 



Copyr^t, 1890, by Wiluam H. Hiua. Mlt^UttwntAu 
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I imagine many people write when they really 
have nothing to say. Just think what the pro- 
ductions of such writers must be like ! Inflated 
sentences and platitudes ! He who takes notes 
freely and is a keen observer will always have 
something worth listening to. His productions 



will be characterized by matter. The reader 
will be benefited and refreshed. Again I say, 
if you would be listened to, be diligent in 
gathering material, and freely use eyes, ears, 
book, and pencil. Robert S. Keaton, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 



NEEDED REFORM IN ECCLESIASTICAL REPORTING. 



"It would be well, it seems to me, if literary 
people would take a little pains to learn some- 
thing about church matters before they * rush 
into print,*" said a clergyman the other day, 
with a scowl indicative of clerical patience tried 
to its utmost limits. He was talking to several 
brethren of the cloth, and he showed them the 
occasion of his words and of his scowl in a 
paper containing the following paragraph : — 

The Ckautauquan calls the first day of Lent, which comes on 
Wednesday, " Palm Sunday," which occurs more than six 
weeks later, and is the Sunday before Easter. We mention it 
in the interest of journalistic accuracy, and lest the Ckautau- 
quan may lose ground as a Christian educator. 

" I suppose," continued the speaker, " we are 
not to evince surprise that the Ckautauquan 
should make such an egregious blunder. And 
yet by sending its office boy to the nearest drug 
store the editor could have obtained, gratis, a 
dozen medical almanacs, any one of which 
would have given him all the information re- 
garding the Christian year necessary to accu- 
rate journalism. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that when this paper discovers the Chautau- 
quart's blunder, it makes still another in the 
time elapsing between Ash Wednesday and 
Palm Sunday, calling it more, when, in fact, it 
is less, than six weeks. But the Ckautauquan, as 
an organ of Christian education, ought to know 
something about the ecclesiastical calendar. It 
is no new thing. The season of Lent, the 
present journalistic stumbling-block, is a Chris- 
tian inheritance from the fourth century. 

" What provokes me is that so many literary 
people make blunders of this class. I have 



some charming books of travel in my library. 
They are in the main exceedingly well written. 
Being descriptive of travel in Roman Catholic 
countries, of course they give the Roman Cath- 
olic church and its services considerable atten- 
tion. Now, observe the ignorance of these 
writers on the subjects demanding so much of 
their notice. Every church is a * cathedral,' 
of course. Every little provincial town is pro- 
vided with its * cathedral,' and some towns seem 
to be over-supplied, having two or three. Every 
function they witness is a *mass,' no matter 
what the hour may be, and despite the rule in 
the Roman Catholic church that the priest is 
not to say mass after twelve o'clock. One of 
these writers, however, seems to have learned 
the name of another service in the Roman 
Catholic church, and is quite anxious to air this 
knowledge. He was much rested and soothed, 
he tells us, by stepping into the * cathedral ' one 
morning, and listening to the the priests chant 
the * vespers.' Now, why is not some knowledge 
of the Roman Catholic church made a part of 
the equipment of a literary traveller into a 
Roman Catholic country ? 

" Then, look at the reporters' work in our 
newspapers. I suppose you have all been inter- 
viewed in regard to special functions at your 
respective churches, and you have already 
formed an opinion of the Christian intelligence 
of the reporters sent to get information and 
* write up ' church services. I have been so 
disgusted at the silly questions asked, and still 
more disgusted at the report which resulted 
from the interview, that I never see a reporter 
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now. I decline to be in any way responsible 
for any report of services in my church. One 
Easter service, and the manner in which the 
newspapers slaughtered it, I shall never forget. 
The reporter who came to see me may have 
been in other respects a very intelligent fellow. 
I thought from the questions he asked that the 
paper had sent its base-ball reporter by mistake ; 
but he assured me that he had been reporting 
church services for some time. He was on 
the staff of the religious editor, he said, though 
he produced no further evidence than his bare 
word of ever having sat for any length of time 
in the softened light that streams through 
cathedral glass. I could have overlooked his 
ignorance of such a thing as an ecclesiastical 
vocabulary, if he had only shown some knowl- 
edge of its alphabet. He innocently asked me 
what Easter commemorated, and it was difficult 
.for me to disabuse his mind of the idea that it 
was the Saviour's birthday. He actually wanted 
to know if Easter ever came on any other day 
than Sunday. He was quite interested when I 
pointed out the difference between a fixed and 
a movable feast, but I saw that I was giving 
him the impression that it was the subject of 
my especial study, — a sort of personal hobby 
of mine. Besides, he was in too great a hurry 
to give much attention to it then. If ever he 
wanted to * write up * this * curious calendar * of 
which I spoke, he would come to me for infor- 
mation. 

"But the terrible thing was the report he 
gave of the services. I could not help laughing 
as I read his valuable information to the readers 
of his paper regarding Easter. Had it been the 
first Easter that ever dawned upon this bar- 
baric community, he could not have been more 
explicit. I was more angry than amused, how- 
ever, as I proceeded. One would have thought 
my church the victim of a terrible cyclone from 
his architectural references. Somehow, he had 
acquired possession of some beautiful archi- 
tectural and ecclesiastical terms, but he used 
them indiscriminately. I was a ^ Rt. Rev.,* 
of course. He wanted to make some distinc- 
tion between me and a less ritualistic clergy- 
man, and he knew not how else to do it. He 
drew most beautiful pen-pictures of me as I ap- 
peared in the * clere-story,' and in the * reredos ' of 



my church. He complimented my * eloquence * in 
prayer, and he attributed it to my modesty 
that I did not face the congregation when I 
prayed. The whole thing was utterly ludi- 
crous. I could have roared with laughter, but 
for my disgust. And this was by no means an 
exceptional case. The fact is, I seldom pick 
up a paper containing a report of a church ser- 
vice that does not have some egregious blunder 
m it. 

Hereupon the speaker took from his pocket a 
collection of newspaper clippings, and, looking 
them over, noted some absurd error in each one. 
" These represent the work of the reporters for 
the past six months, so far as it has come to my 
attention." he resumed. " Every one of these 
is wrong. I have taken the trouble to preserve 
them, and I hope some day to have enough 
to publish in a book. I have not yet thought 
of a title for the book, but it will make as 
racy a volume as * English as She is Taught.* 
Here is an account of a funeral service which 
describes me as wearing a * mitre * at the grave. 
I am only surprised that the reporter did not 
accuse me of assuming the papal tiara. If I 
were the only clergyman in the country who 
wears a beretta, there would be some excuse for 
this ignorance. Here is a report of * angelical 
high church services,* — a typographical error 
no doubt, but, at the same time, probably no one 
on the editorial staff of this paper knew the 
word * Anglican * in this connection. Here is 
a reporter attempting to do fine writing and 
discard stereotyped phrases. This is a very 
fiowery report of a wedding. Note the in- 
troduction of the officiating clergyman upon the 
scene : * The Rev. Mr. Blank advanced rubric 
in hand,^ It was a prayer book the reverend 
gentleman had in his hand, but I presume the 
reporter thought that too commonplace a term 
to appear in his report of a wedding ; and some- 
where he had heard the word * rubric,* and he 
thought it a good word to use.** 

Without continuing the diatribe of our irate 
clerical friend, it may be remarked that there 
were ample grounds for his assertions regard- 
ing the inaccuracies of literary people in their 
references to ecclesiastical matters, and that the 
ignorance to which these inaccuracies are due 
is altogether inexcusable. Noti& ^1 >5cw^ ^^vcss^ 
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referred to in our friend's discourse belong to an 
esoteric religious system. To learn the eccle- 
siastical calendar one need not be especially 
initiated into the mysteries of religion. Suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable the journalist to pre- 
sent an excellent report of any religious service 
need involve no study of theology and need 
commit the newspaper to no special relig- 
ious doctrine, of which journalism seems 
constantly to stand in dread. The matters here 
referred to are of sufficient importance to be 
made a part of literary education, and the 
journalist (who is supposed to know every- 
thing) should certainly know enough about 
ecclesiastical matters, — should add to his 
available vocabulary enough ecclesiastical terms, 
— to publish as correct and readable a report of 
any function in the Roman Catholic or Protes- 



tant Episcopal churches (these are the g^eat 
sufferers from journalistic blunders ) as that 
from the base-ball field or the stock market. 

It is an error to suppose that the subjects 
demanding the journalist's attention in order to 
enable him to do intelligent work in this line 
are too complex for the lay intellect or for the 
secular journalist. A hand-book of a hundred 
pages might easily be prepared containing the 
whole subject reduced to general principles and 
systematically arranged. And the reporter who 
will gain a general knowledge of the principles 
involved in ecclesiastical reporting, and will 
carefully apply them, will be the pioneer in the 
development of a branch of secular journalism 
which will greatly enhance the utility of the 
press as a public servant. 

Port Gibson, Miss. Arthur Howard NolL 



LIFE IN LITERATURE. 



How true it is that " Man himself is, of all 
things in the world, the most interesting to 
man." "Life! Life! This is the cry of 
the multitude — life, true, and chaste, and 
beautiful — life that shall nourish and enrich 
us, if we can get it, but life of some kind — life 
of any kind — rather than none." 

Longfellow's poems owe their universal 
popularity more to the life speaking through 
them for other lives than to their exquisite 
beauty. It is conceded that Shakespeare's pre- 
eminence is due to his wonderful knowledge qf 
human nature. 

Are not we young writers apt to spend too 
much time wandering alone in dreamland? 
Solitude, reflection, imagination are indispens- 
able, — but that poem, that story, that book, will 
live in the greatest number of hearts which 
springs most directly from the heart. The 
echoes of " Home, Sweet Home " will never die, 
because there is no heart in which the old song 
does not awaken a responsive chord. Those 
who know anything of the life of Mrs. Burnett 



realize that one of the most charming features 
of "Little Lord Fauntleroy" — the devotion of 
mother and son to each other — had been pre- 
viously lived; while the influence of the "little 
Lord " upon his stem old grandfather illustrates 
a truth in human nature too seldom recognized 
— "Those who trust us educate us." Count- 
less essays and books have been written on the 
troubles and sorrows of the masses; Bellamy 
expressed these things through life, and public 
attention was aroused. 

Hawthorne said of himself, "If there 
be a faculty which I possess more 
perfectly than most men, it is that of throw- 
ing myself mentally into situations foreign to 
my own, and detecting the circumstances of 
each." 

I believe the ideal writer should have this 
power; but it probably is a gift not to be ac- 
quired. Louisa Alcott, Charles Dickens, and 
many other authors have displayed this faculty 
in their inherent love of acting. Indeed, it is 
this power, which no study can give, that causes 
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"US to say of a gifted actor, " He does not act 
the part, he is it." 

That Hawthorne by no means depended upon 
this rare insight alone is shown by his numerous 
note-books. As a result, his books are still un- 
equalled in showing the workings of the human 
heart. 



Is there any being so humble, so ignorant, 
that we cannot learn something from him ? All 
around are struggles, defeats, joys, sorrows, 
injustice, and just retribution to be plainly read. 
" Life ! Life ! " Let us study life as it is, not 
as we imagine it to be. Margaret Kennedy. 

Frbdonia, 111. 



IN BEHALF OF THE UNKNOWN CONTRIBUTOR. 



It is a trite theme to the public, — the Un- 
Icnown Contributor, — but the pathos involved 
is renewed with the crop of Unknowns which 
every season brings. There is to them a miss- 
ing link in the editorial logic, which declares the 
New Writer the hope and desire of all pub- 
lishers, — and by the same mail returns their 
manuscripts. The printed form may, indeed, 
assure them that rejection " implies no adverse 
judgment as to the literary excellence " of their 
work ; but is there consolation for private grief 
in so general a balm? And how, with this 
care for their feelings, are they to find out if 
there is hope in the future, or any hint of genius 
in their efforts ? Their only resource is to bore 
editors indefinitely, and in the interest of that 
long-suffering class, a little more particularity 
might be desirable. 

But to the Unknown Contributor who re-reads 
his returned manuscript in the light of Mrs. 
Hornblower's article in the new number, and 
feels that his is of equal quality, one or two 
things may be said. The purely business side 
'Of the question is not sufficiently clear to him, 
perhaps. He fancies that Art and Poetry rise 
above the laws of supply and demand, trade 
marks, and social aids. He knows that these 
things decide many a position at the bar or in 
the pulpit; that Croesus chooses his pictures 
with an eye to their signatures as well as their 
merits, and clings to the old tradition of literary 
values. But he supposes editors rise superior 
to all this, forgetting that editors appeal to a pub- 
lic, — of which Croesus is one. The public pre- 



fers the old names, — the certificated reputa- 
tions, which save it the trouble of thinking 
about the merits of an article. " Brown — 
Brown — who is he ? " says Croesus, turning the 
pages of his favorite monthly, "and where are 
the names I know, — the authors whose reputa- 
tions justify me in quoting them ? " So the 
editor sandwiches Brown's essay between two 
well-known names, and declines Jones* poem 
and Robinson's story because of " pressure on 
our columns." 

So, were he an unknown artist, the pictures 
sent to the exhibition would have an excellent 
chance of being rejected or skyed; and as 
doctor or lawyer he must see people prefer that 
old fogy across the way to his young talent. It 
is like our favorite brand of flour or make of 
silk. "The king's chafiE is as good as other 
men's wheat," says the proverb, and reputation 
is a capital that pays large interest. If some- 
times it seems that the celebrities work it too 
heavily, poor human nature is, after all, to blame. 
To know that everything you write will be 
eagerly accepted and well paid is a great tempta- 
tion to what Mrs. Partington calls "fluidity." 
There are even periodicals which seem to exploit 
this idea. You will find all the noted names in 
their lists and no noteworthy article. " I know 
it's sad stuff," a lady once said, when a friend 
reproached her with letting the Family Waste- 
basket publish a poor poem from her, "but 
it's not my work they want, — it's my name to 
put in their advertisements, and if I give them 
that, it's a fair bargain." 
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The girl who complained of the world as so 
"dreadfully full of other folks," breathed a general 
disgust. There is little room for the Unknown 
Contributor, because the known is always there, 
his mind in perpetual activity on current topics. 
"Good — yes," says the busy editor, tossing 
over the score of manuscripts the morning mail 
has brought, all on a broad level of commonplace 
and poor handwriting, " but we have one essay 
on autumn now, — and two on spring, — and 
really the Unknown Contributor ought to try a 
new field. Something fresh, — but not too much 
so ; out of the way, — but not too far ; if he'll 
send that, why, perhaps — " 

Consolation, indeed, to be told that if he will 
hunt up some unphotographed comer of far 
Cathay, some undescribed strata of human life, 
there may be a chance for him ! Yet there is 
sense in the editor's suggestion. On these 
familiar themes the Unknown suffers by com- 
parison with the trained writer. However good 
his work, it is almost sure to have a certain 
crudity, a certain lack of finish and rounded 
perfection, which habit has made second nature 
in the professional. If he writes in the popular 
style, it smells of plagiarism ; if he is strikingly 
original, the editor may be dubious of the new 
flavor. Genius — oh! of course. Genius will 
make its way, will find its audience. But talent, 



— that means long apprenticeship, infinite 
patience, doubtful success. It does not pay, 
except as it pays for itself. "Well, at least 
I've had the fun of painting them," said an art- 
ist over his unsold pictures. That philosophy 
must console the Unknown Contributor over 
his rejected manuscripts ; that, and the knowl- 
edge that, if carefully done, writing pays in the 
culture that it gives. 

Meantime, before he rushes into print, let us 
recommend for his reflection this, from the let- 
ters of George Eliot: "To be delivered from 
all doubts as to one's justification in writing at 
this stage of the world, one should have either a 
plentiful faith in one's own exceptionalness or 
a plentiful lack of money." And if it be an- 
swered that most of the Unknown Contributors 
have at least the latter justification, let us sug- 
gest that there are other equally honorable ways 
of getting money, and that, as things are now 
going, it will presently be a distinction not to 
write. If, despite all this, "genius bums," then 
we can only hope that it may take the form 
which a noted writer defined as "an infinite 
capacity of taking pains." If quality, not quan- 
tity, be your aim, the better for yourself and for 
the world. 

E, F, Wheeler, 
Chicago, 111. 



UNIFORMITY OF PUBLISHED BOOKS. 



Every one whose range of reading is at all 
extended, and who has to buy books, has felt 
the inconvenience of having so many different 
sizes and proportions of bound volumes. Every 
one who has a library, particularly if he classi- 
fies his books according to subject, will agree 
with me that the nuisance of having so many 
sizes and styles, and so many colors, is griev- 
ous. Here are octavos of 9X X 6, 9x6X»8x6>^, 
8X X 5>^ inches, and so on, jostling so called 
duodecimos, 7^x5X1 7^5, 6yix^}i, and all 
sorts of sizes ; and, indeed, some alleged octavos 



are smaller than some which, by reason of the 
sheet having been folded a certain number of 
times, — a process which does not in the least 
interest the reader, — are dubbed duodecimos. 
The result is that a distinction, which once 
meant something and aided a trifle in library 
classification, is now a "distinction without a 
difference " ; in fact, may result in serious mis- 
information. 

Just how many pages of type a printer locks 
up within one chase of iron, of size unknown to 
the reader, and affecting him not the slightest, 
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that reader cares not. Just how many times a 
binder folds a sheet has no bearing upon any- 
thing that the book reader or the book buyer 
wants to know, or which could help him in any 
way did he know it. 

But whether a book owner can stow within a 
space seven by ten feet eight hundred or nine 
hundred volumes of a given thickness concerns 
him. Whether or not he can fill each shelf 
well, all the way across, so as to leave little 
space for dust to sift in between the shelf and 
the book-tops, concerns him. Whether his 
case has to project eight inches or ten makes a 
difference to him ; and whether he can put his 
books in neat rows, well aligned in front, or 



only straggled and uneven, is likewise of 
moment to him. 

It also makes a difference in cost whether 
books are printed from about four or five differ- 
ent sizes of paper, or are made from forty to fifty ; 
because the more sizes paper dealers have to 
carry and mills have to make, the higher the 
price per pound will be for any one size. 

The time may come when publishers will 

unite in producing but a certain number of 

sizes, so that all of one nominal page dimensioix 

(outside of margin) shall line up well when 

in battle array or on dress parade in their 

shelves or cases. Robert Grimshaw. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



THE STENOGRAPHER IN LITERATURE. 



The drudgery of literary work, where it is 
followed as a vocation and not as an avocation, 
is proverbial. Various " ills " attend the pro- 
fession of letters, such as " writers' cramp " ; a 
flow of ideas in excess of the ability to record 
them ; an " escape " of ideas not " nailed " at 
the time ; the drudgery of copying, and the 
like. Many expedients have been adopted by 
various authors at different times, but none are 
to be compared with that of employing a com- 
petent stenographer, who at one and the same 
time takes your thoughts as rapidly as they can 
be shaped in words, and relieves you of the 
mechanical drudgery of committing them to 
paper or transcribing them. A successful use 
of the stenographer in literary work is simply a 
matter of practice. Writing itself is a matter 
of diflSculty at first, and in the use of a ste- 
nographer one has to serve a novitiate, before 
becoming expert. 

I believe that all who have given the stenogra- 
pher a fair trial in literary work have found 
the experiment a success. George Alfred Town- 
send, one of the best-known American news- 
paper correspondents, by the use of two 
stenographers has materially lightened his 
labors, and at the same time doubled the amount 



of work turned out, and swelled his exchequer 
with handsome returns. My own experience 
has been that with two good stenographers I 
can turn out three or four times as much work 
as I can do either with pen or typewriter. This 
may be in a measure due to the fact that most of 
my work is law-book writing; and in this there 
is a great deal of work that is purely mechani- 
cal, such as the making of extracts from other 
writers, or the opinions of courts, the arrange- 
ment of the authorities in the foot-notes, and 
the like. 

My experiments with the stenographer in 
purely literary work, however, lead me to be- 
lieve that the presence of an intelligent young 
lady to record a writer's ideas as he shapes 
them into words will not in any way check the 
flow of his thoughts, but, on the other hand, 
will tend to promote good work; for it is an 
open secret that the best passages in our 
favorite authors are those which were " struck 
off at white heat." Not being hampered with 
the drudgery of transmitting his thoughts to 
paper, the "white heat" may be more evenly 
sustained throughout a writer's labors by the 
use of a stenographer. yames M. Kerr, 

ROCMBSTBR, N. Y. 
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Every writer should have in his library a com- 
plete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author. 



The editor of The Writer is always glad 
to publish items of personal interest about 
literary people and notes about their work. 



For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 



lars in all, — a subscription for The Writer 
and The Author for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 



The publisher of The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher's advertised 
price. 

The carelessness of people who write letters 
has long been a subject of comment among 
postal clerks. An illustration of it is afforded 
by this communication, recently received by the 
publisher of The Writer : — 

Mammoth, Pa., 6, 26, go. 
Thb Writbr : — 

I sent stamps for May and June no of Writbr, but have not 
rec'd them. 

I had sent once before for copies, but did not get them . 

If the order reached you please forward copies, or those of 
June and July. 

That is the whole of the letter. If the writer 
had not been so modest as to neglect to sign his 
name, he might have secured more satisfactory 
results. 



({ 



THE AUTHOR " FOR JUNE. 



The Author for June 15 contains : " Per- 
sonality in Fiction," by Edward Staats de 
Grote Tompkins ; " A Near View of Ibsen," by 
Jeanie Porter Rudd ; " Is Copyrighting Neces- 
sary?" by Robert Grimshaw; "Money Value 
of Literary Work," by George Newell Love- 
joy; "A Plea for Pure English," by John 
Morley; "Mrs. Amelia E. Barr," by G. H. 
Sandison ; " Edmund Gosse," by Louise 
Chandler Moulton; "The West in Literature," 
by Charles Moreau Harger, together with the 
usual editorials, book reviews, queries, personal 
gossip about writers, and literary news and 
notes. The writers about whom " personal 
gossip" is given are Anna Reeve Aldrich, 
Amelia B. Edwards, Will N. Harben, and 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 



JOURNALISM AT CORNELL. 



So many unfounded assertions have been 
made regarding the course of instruction in 
journalism given at Cornell University, that the 
editor of The Writer thought it best to write 
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directly to Professor Smith, asking for a defi- 
nite statement of the facts in the case. His 
letter was referred to President Adams, whose 
''^P^y* given in full below, makes interesting 
reading : — 

President's Rooms, 1 

Cornell University, > 

Ithaca, New York, June 6, 1890.) 

William H. Hills, Esq., Editor and Publisher, Boston, 
Mass. : — 

Dear Sir: Your note of inquiry addressed to Professor 
Brainard G. Smith has been handed to me, and I suppose I 
must, for the thousandth time, make a statement in regard to 
the class in journalism that was at work here. The persistent 
attempts of the newspapers to show that we have tried to found 
a "school of journalism " here is the most flagrant evidence I 
hare ever known on the real condition of journalism in this 
country. We have again, and again, and again, reiterating the 
assertion in season and out of season, declared that no attempt 
had been made, was making, or ever would be made to " found 
a school of journalism in Cornell University." All that we 
have attempted to do was to take a section of the class in 
rhetoric, composed of such persons as meant to devote them- 
selves to journalism, and give them instruction adapted to their 
future needs. It was simply one section of the class in rheto- 
ric, and it was no more a school of journalism, or an attempt to 
make one, than is the instruction in elocution an attempt to 
make a 'chool of oratory. The instruction was entirely suc- 
cessful ; but the work for which Professor Brainard G. Smith 
was engaged at this university, namely, that of instruction in 
elocution and oratory, became so pressing, in consequence of 
the great increase in the number of students, that it became 
impracticable for him to carry on instruction in rhetoric ; con- 
sequently, the course was omitted. 

In your letter you very properly state that it is well to have 
an authoritative statement made of the facts and the reasons 
for the change. Such a statement has been made again and 
again, and has been published in more than a score of papers ; 
but a hundred or two of them, I suppose, seem to persist in 
total depravity on the subject. 

If you can do anything to correct the error, while not harm- 
ing us, you will be likely to do something in the interest of 

truth. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

C. K. Adams. 

♦ 

THE ATLANTA AUTHORS' CLUB. 



What the emery wheel is to the diamond, ap- 
plication is to talent, and opportunity is the 
literary lapidary that sets the wheel in motion. 

The Authors' Club, of Atlanta, comprehends 
these necessary factors of development, and has 
earned for itself a place among the literary or- 
ganizations of the country. 

The Club was organized in January, 1890, and 
has a constitution and by-laws for its govern- 
ment. The work of the club is arranged by a 
committee, and a fortnight is given for prepara- 
tion. The programme for each meeting is 



formulated, and consists of an essay on the 
author chosen for the evening, selected read- 
ings from the author's works, and quotations 
from his writings by each member of the club* 
A notable feature of the club is the collaboration 
of a novel. This clever conceit not only affords 
unique entertainment, but serves as an excel- 
lent exercise in sequence for the collaborators. 

The club also has a musical element, which is 
under the direction of Miss Emma Hahr, a fin- 
ished artist and brilliant concert pianist. 

Though the membership of the club is lim- 
ited, it is not restricted to writers alone ; it is 
composed of representatives of the theological, 
legal, medical, and journalistic professions, many 
of whom are identified with the philosophic 
society of Atlanta. 

To the earnest enthusiasm of its president, 
Rev. G. M. Funsten, the Authors' Club owes its 
first impulse and much of its success. 

Irene Farrar. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

^ 

QUERIES. 



( I . ) Should " Tennesseean " be spelled with 
one or two " e's " in third syllable ? 

(2.) In a report of a society event where 
a few married couples were present, in what 
order should the names be given, — married 
folks or young folks first ? 

(3.) When one story is returned for the 
eighth time, is n't it a pretty good sign that the 
story is worthless or very faulty ? j. k. A. 

[(i.) Most proof-readers would probably 
spell the word " Tennesseean." 

(2.) Newspaper reporters, in making lists 
of names, generally mention the older and more 
prominent people first. In reporting a chil- 
dren's party, where a few older people were 
present, it would probably be better to mention 
first the names of the children present. 

(3.) If a story has been returned by eight 
editors, the author will do well to lay it aside 
for rewriting, provided good judgment has been 
exercised in sending it out. The proviso is a 
very important one. — w. H. H. ] 

Would the Librarian of Congress issue a 
certificate of copyright to a person using the 
same title that another person had previously 
copyrighted ? Is it possible for the sama hooL 
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under the same title, to be copyrighted by two 
different persons, there being no understanding 
nor transfer between them ? s. s. m. 

[ The Librarian of Congress will issue a cer- 
tificate of copyright for any title that is properly 
sent to him, whether it has been previously 
copyrighted or not. The same title may thus 
be separately copyrighted by two persons. 
The one who makes the first entry has the 
right to secure an injunction prohibiting the 
other from using his title, and his certificate of 
copyright is valuable as evidence in establish- 
ing his right. — w. h. h.] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 

" Look at Here." What is the Origin of 
this form of expression.'* From my earliest 
youth I have been accustomed to hear, espec- 
ially in Ohio, the expression, as far as I could 
determine by ear, " look-y-here '' ; and, either 
from books or from teachers, possibly from 
my own reflection first, I decided that the 
phrase should be written, " look ye here." 

J. H. T. 

Obbrlin, Ohio. 

-♦ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Art of Acthorship. Compiled and Edited by George 
Sainton. 355 pp. $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Sainton's book is a compilation of liter- 
ary reminiscences, descriptions of methods of 
work, and advice to young beginners in litera- 
ture, contributed by nearly 175 different 
authors of England and America. The com- 
piler wrote to these authors asking for personal 
experiences and advice, and made a book out 
of their replies. Recognizing the difficulty of 
classification, he has used the communications 
received as best he could, without injury to 
their original form, to illustrate and enforce 
several points of interest to all writers, indicated 
by his chapter headings: "Good Writing — 
Is it a Gift or an Art?" " Methods — Con- 
scious and Unconscious," ** The Influence of 
Reading on Literary Style," " The Strength of 
Simplicity," "A Protest against Obscurity," 
and " Truthfulness to One's Self." The value 
of the book to writers is self-evident. The 



contributing authors relate frankly their per- 
sonal experiences, describe their methods fully, 
and give advice to beginners which is simply 
invaluable, since it comes from masters in the 
art of writing. " The Art of Authorship " is a 
book that every writer should certainly possess. 

«*• H. n* 

The Rhymester ; or, The Rules op Rhyme. By Tom 
Hood. Edited, with Additions, by Arthur Penn. 308 pp. 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

All things considered, this is perhaps the 
handiest and the best of the rhyming dictiona- 
ries. Hood's introduction, treating of verse 
generally, classic versification, guides and 
hand-books, feet and caesura, meter and rhythm, 
rhyme, figures, burlesque and comic verse and 
vers de socidid^ and song writing, is full of 
information indispensable to the verse-writer 
and not without value to the poet. Three 
chapters have been added in this edition of the 
work by the American editor, on the sonnet, 
the rondeau, and the ballade, and other fixed 
forms of verse. The dictionary of rhymes 
that follows is as full as any dictionary of the 
kind, and gives the rhyming words of the lan- 
guage arranged under final syllables. Young 
verse-writers will find Hood's "Rhymester 
a useful help. w. h. h. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. House- 
hold Edition. 449 pp. Paper. New York : D. Appleton 
& Company. 

The lives of famous authors afford constant 
precept and example for those who are striving 
to win literary fame. By study of their methods 
and experiences, the best possible instruction 
in the art of authorship may be gained, and 
encouragement may be derived alike from their 
failures and their successes. Forster*s Life of 
Dickens is particularly full of matter that all 
writers will find interesting, and contains much 
that they will find helpful in a practical way. 
The Appletons' edition of the work has forty 
illustrations, with a frontispiece portrait of the 
novelist at the age of twenty-seven, w. H. H. 

A Daughter of Silence. By Edgar Fawcett. 355 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

The Devil's Anvil. By Mary K^le Dallas 184 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 

Edgar Fawcett's latest book shows his charac- 
teristics less strongly, perhaps, than some of his 
works, but they are there, nevertheless. One 
can predict with moderate certainty what is to 
be found in Mr. Fawcett*s novels. There is a 
very bad man, or a very bad woman, or both, 
whose life-story is told in graceful, fiuent 
language, with an occasional remarkable word of 
the author's own coinage. Some of his books, 
it is true, suggest, however unpleasantlv, a 
moral lesson, but "A Daughter of Silence has 
no such excuse for being; it is simply a dis- 
agreeable story agreeably told. " The Devil's 
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Anvil*' is a cleverly written story in Mrs. 
Dallas' usual vein. There is no startling 
originality of design, but the incidents are well 
grouped, and the story has a happy termination 
— for which we ought to be profoundly grate- 
ful in these pessimistic days. r. sf p. 

Songs of Db Pauw. Composed and compUed by James 
Hamilton Howe. loo pp. Paper. Boston : I. M. Russell 
1890. »«»«i. 

Mr. Howe, the compiler of this new collec- 
tion of college songs, is a graduate of the College 
of Music, Boston University, and is now Dean 
of the School of Music at De Pauw University. 
His book includes songs now popular at De Pauw 
together with established favorites at other col- 
leges, which have now a national reputation. 
There are pieces arranged for male voices, for 
female voices, and for mixed voices, and the 
varietv of the book is one of its especial charms. 
It will be interesting to the students of other 
colleges as well as to those of the university 
for which it was especially prepared. 

Thb Collegian Song Book. By Samuel Abbott and Benja- 
?.',?♦«: L. ^A^E; Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Abbott & 
l-utter. 1890. Address: Samuel Abbott, Wakefield, Mass. 

Most of the songs in this book are new, and 
many of them were written by men now in 
college or recently graduated. In this respect 
the book is an innovation, and the freshness of 
the college songs which it contains makes 
the collection unusually attractive. The new 
choruses, glees, and solos are bright and 
catchy, and they are all animated by the 
genuine college spirit. Mr. Abbott, who is the 
president of the New England Intercollegiate 
Press Association, has written the words of 
many of the songs, and Mr. Cutter has com- 
posed much of the music. The book is heartily 
recommended to lovers of college melodies. 

w. H. H. 

®"tI^' v^^ -^"2.* Vernon Dorsey. 246 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Frank F. Lovell 4 Company, i^.- 

This last century*s love-story by a young 
author, who is the friend and former companion 
of Am^he Rives, will attract attention by its 
pleasant style and cheerful, girlish atmosphere. 
Unambitious and unsensational, the pretty story 
IS enhvened bv bits of picturesque description 
and touches of negro humor. As the story pro- 
ceeds the plot thickens, the tragedy deepens, the 
sound of fife and drum steals into the quiet of 
the picturesque Maryland village, and the young 
soldier is lorn from his sweetheart's side. In 
the last chapter they are reunited; how, the 
reader of this charming story may best discover 
tor himself. £^ ^ ^ 

A WiNTKR Holiday in Summbr Islands. By Julia Newell 
&CrpanJ"?&.^^^^»*'^^-^5- ^»»^-«- A.C.McCl«rg 

Mrs. Jackson has given us, in " A Winter 
Holiday, a charming little book — readable 



and enjoyable from the first of its two hundred 
and twenty-one pages to the very last. A sly 
humor, that is never forced, a talent for vivid 
description, and a nice knowledge of what should 
be lightly touched on and wnat accentuated, 
together with a graceful, flowing style, constitute 
the author's equipment for her task. Any one 
desiring to visit Cuba and Mexico could profit- 
ably read this little book. r. s. p. 

Thb Odd Number. Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupassant. 
Translated by Jonathan Sturges. 326 pp. $1.00. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 

Guy de Maupassant's tales are models for 
the short-story writer. They show the perfec- 
tion of an art which has been highly cultivated 
in France, and which American writers might 
study with advantage. The stories Mr. Sturges 
has translated are unlike anything in American 
fiction. They are written with admirable skill, 
and the reader must marvel to see how much 
the author can accomplish in a brief tale by a 
few direct, light, forceful touches. The con- 
ciseness and directness of these stories are 
wonderful ; yet each is characterized by a color 
and a vividness that make it an individual and 
a lasting picture. Mr. Sturges has done the 
work of translation well in the main, although 
his constant use of the phrase " as though " is 
irritating. Henry James contributes a per- 
functory " introduction." The American writer 
who means to master the art of short-story 
writing cannot do better than to get this boot 
and study it with attention and care. w. h. h. 



PiBRRB AND Jban. By Guy de Maupassant. Translated by 
Hugh Craig. Illustrated. 339 pj). Paper, $1.50. New 
York : George Routlcdge & Sons, Limited. 1890. 



The same qualities that characterize De 
Maupassant\s short stories are noticeable in his 
novel " Pierre and Jean." His theories regard- 
ing what a novel should be are set forth in an 
introductory chapter on " The Novel," which is 
well worth the attention of every writer. The 
book itself is an admirable illustration of his 
idea. The story is a slight one, but the skill 
with which the characters are handled, the 
sharpness with which they are portrayed, and 
the art with which the plot is developed to a 
striking conclusion make the book a master- 
piece of its kind. The publishers have issued 
it in exquisite style, with illustrations that are a 
delight to the reader, and should be a model of 
excellence for all other bookmakers, w. H. H. 

Hbrobs and Martyrs op Invention. By George Make- 
peace Towie. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shep> 
ard. 1890. 

The well-known author of ** Pizarro," " Ma- 
gellan," " Raleigh," and many other stirring 
books of historical and adventurous biography, 
has again placed the young people in his debt. 
Mr. Towle's books are of such standard merit 
that they are prescribed lor re^vev^vcc\5cw^^^^- 
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ton public schools, and his latest work, althoueh 
containing little that is really new, places the 
old facts in such a pleasant and picturesque 
light that every boy who is interested in inven- 
tions — and what real live American boy is not? 
— will scarcely feel like putting down the volume 
until he has read it from title-page to finis. 

E. A. T. 

Thb Fbbt of Lovb. By Anne Reeve Aldrich. Illustrated. 
390 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York : Worthington Com- 
pany. 1890. 

" The Feet of Love " are winged and fly over 
the eround rapidly in Miss Aldrich's latest 
novel, the title of which is taken from one of 
Swinburne's poems, and which in style and 
method of treatment suggests Amdlie Rives. 
There is nothing tame or slow about this story. 
French intensity of passion and French franlc- 
ness in talking aCbout it, a picturesque romance, 
with the scene laid in " Gilead," Long Island, 
produce a somewhat startling effect. Poetic 
feeling, good touches of description, and an 
imaginative and vivid style chain the reader's 
attention. Miss Aldrich shows feeling and 
promise ; when she can learn the self-restraint 
of the true artist, her work bids fair to be not 
only strong, but enduring. e. a. t. 

Brushbs and Chisbls. By Teodoro Serrao. 213 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

A story of artist-life and love in Rome, with 
a tale of tragic passion running through the 
picturesque dark back-ground like a scarlet 
thread, makes " Brushes and Chisels " particu- 
larly interesting. The local color of the Eter- 
nal City is well sketched by a hand which is 
familiar with its subject. The unconventional- 
ity of artist life has a fascination for many read- 
ers, and its delightful Bohemianism is brightly 
painted by the author of ** Brushes and Chisels, 
who evidently has lived the life about which he 
writes. E. A. t. 

Thb Voicb: How to Train it — How to Care for it. By E. B. 
Warman, A. M. Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. 1889. 

There are so many books written on this sub- 
ject that one is tempted to dismiss hurriedly 
any new candidate for notice. In this particular 
case, however, the most cursory survey is suffi- 
cient to prove that Mr. Warman's booK is " its 
own excuse for being." It is clear and practi- 
cal, and commends itself particularly to students 
who cannot reach a good teacher. The proper 
method of breathing is explained carefully, and 
is fully illustrated, while the exercises given are 
perfect in their simplicity and complete adapta- 
tion to their purpose. There are few technical 
expressions to confuse the unwary : everything 
is stated so clearly that misuncierstanding is 
impossible, which is no slight merit when we 
remember that in most works of this character 
a teacher is needed to explain the explanations. 



The part that discusses the anatomy, hygiene 
and physiology of the vocal organs is especially 
valuable, and not only to singers, but to speakers. 

R. s. p. 

Sblbctions from Robbrt Browning. Selected and arraneed 
by Mrs. Albert Nelson BuUens. 175 pp. Cloth, j^i.oo. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

A carefully selected compilation like this is a 
pleasure to all lovers of Robert Browning. Mrs. 
Bullens has shown admirable taste, not only in 
including the old, familiar favorites, but in 
interspersing among them a number of newer^ 
but equally beautiful, lyrical poems, less known, 
but deserving a wide audience. Most of the 
volume is made up of love-poems, and, if it be 
true, as Emerson says, that ** all mankind loves 
a lover," it is equally true that all mankind, 
especially womankind, loves a love-poem. Any- 
thing that makes the works of this great poet 
more readily accessible to the multitude is 
worthy of praise, and there is no doubt that 
many a Browning Club will find this book a 
valuable aid. E. A. T. 

In Potiphar's Housb. By Rev. J. F. Hint. 178 pp. Cloth^ 
75 cents. New York : John B. Alden. 1890. 

Information on delicate subjects is modestly 
imparted in this book, which is especially in- 
tended for boys and young men. Whether such 
books fill a useful place is a matter of doubt, 
but this is a gooa one of its kind. Dr. H. S. 
Pomeroy, author of " Ethics of Marriage," con- 
tributes an introduction. w. H. H. 

A Born Coqubttb. By "The Duchess." 330 pp. Paper^ 
50 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

"The Duchess'" vivacious style and Irish 
humor lighten up " A Born Coquette," and the 
same characters that lightly flirted and smiled 
through " Phyllis," '* Molly Bawn," and a host 
of other Irish novels reappear here under differ- 
ent names. Mrs. Argles is a rapid writer, but 
her pen must have slipped slightly from her firm 
grasp when she indited " These delicate, wind- 
mg ways is inexpressibly sweet to her." " The 
Duchess'" free and easv style can scarcely 
be recommended as a model to ambitious young 
authors; still, there is a certain "go," a spirit 
of movement, about her books which carries the 
reader forward, and is a valuable quality, worthy 
of study. E. A. T. 

April's Lady. By " The Duchess." 3*7 PP- Papcr, 50 cents. 
New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

The happy title, "April's Ladv," borrowed 
from Swinburne's charming lyric, fitlv describes 
Joyce Kavanagh, half tears, half smiles, as way- 
ward and ;is fascinating as April herself. The 
heroine goes through the usual rounds of the 
" Duchess' " young women ; she flirts and is 
made love to by half a dozen voung men. There 
is the usual husband and wife, always at sword*s 
points, and yet in their secret hearts desperately 
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in love with each other. Just in the nick of 
time a fortune comes in to make the poor, but 
pretty, heroine rich, and all ends happily, as all 
well-conducted novels should end, Henry 
James to the contrary notwithstanding. 

E. A. T. 

Eggs: Facts and Fancies about Thbm. Compiled by 
Anna Barrows. 159 pp. Cloth, $i.oo. Boston : D. Lothrop 
Company. 1890. 

An original and curious little book,with many 
quaint facts and fancies, is this compilation on 
"eggs." What the author does not know or has 
not found out about eggs is scarcely worth know- 
ing. The legends and superstitions connected 
with them, their mythology, their use as medi- 
cine and as food in a hundred dainty and un- 
heard of ways, these are all taken up. All good 
housekeepers will be interested in the chapter 
entitled " Some Ege Recipes," while the many 
dainty devices for decorating eggs contained in 
*' Easter " should give the book a wide sale at 
that season. e. a. t. 

Castles in the Air; Daisies; Betrays; In Mbmoriam. 
By E. B. Callender. 45 pp. Boston: Press of Nathan 
Sawder & Son, 70 State street. 1890. 

" Castles in the Air " is a dainty and charm- 
ing booklet containing about two dozen poems 
of varying degrees of merit. All are graceful, 
and some much more than that. The writer 
has an admirable sense of rhythm and legiti- 
mate rhyme, and, on the whole, his little book 
is, like beauty, " its own excuse for being." 

R. s. p. 

Beatrice. By H. Rider Haggard. 292 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally, sCompany. 1890. 

Hayne Home. By Anna Oldfield Wiges. 336 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, &Company. 1890. 

Trovata. By M. F. Seymour. 208 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

PfeRB GoRiOT. By Honor^ de Balzac. Translated by Mrs. 
Fred M. Dey 212 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. i8qo. 

In his latest novel, " Beatrice," Haggard for- 
sakes the scenes of his African triumphs and 
selects Wales as the scene of his story. Al- 
though this popular author has ventured to take 
liberties with the Queen's English, he evidently 
does not wish anv publisher to take liberties 
with his work, for he complains that this 
Chicago reprint has sadly mutilated Jiis text. 
" Beatrice " is less sensational in character than 
Haggard's earlier efforts; it is also less striking, 
but admirers of his earliest works will no doubt 
wish to mark the author's new departure. 
^* Hayne Home," by the author of "Apple 
Blossoms," deals with a secret marriage and 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a doctor's wife, 
whose husband begins his married life by not 
consulting and trusting her. A tangled' plot 
is finally unravelled at the close of the tale, 
and all ends well. ** Trovata " is the story of a 
young girl who leaves her simple village life for 



a grander home. Through the force of cir- 
cumstances she is led to study the question 
of religion, and finds that for her her mother's 
religion, the Catholic, is the only choice. On 
her return she carries back her chosen religion 
to the little village; her friends and relatives 
embrace the same religion, and the truth is 
^'trava/a." Mrs. Dey's translation of "P^re 
Goriot," Balzac's masterpiece of pathos and 
fatherly affection, in style falls far below 
the masterly translation of Miss Wormeley. 
This King Lear of Paris, deserted by his 
daughters, stands out a striking and unique 
figure, painted in Rembrandt-like relief by the 
strongest of French novelists. If one cannot 
read the virile original, common justice to the 
author demands that the best translation be 
selected. A good book deserves such defer- 
ence. E. A. T. 

The Kilburns. By Annie Thomas. 249 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

Kestell of Greystone. By Esm6 Stuart. 481 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

An Ocular Delusion. By Frank Howard Howe. 157 pp. 
Cloth, 25 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 

Blindfold. Bv Florence Marryatt. 302 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 



The Talking Image of Urur. By Franz Hartraann, 
M. D. 307 pp. Paper, 5 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 



M. D. 307 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. 
"Co 



In THE Valley of Havilah. By Frederick Thickstun 
Clark. 282 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Frank F. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 

The Sin of Joost Avblingh. By Maarten Maartens. 31a 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Our Erring Brother. By F. W. Robinson. 414 pp. Paper. 
30 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

The Bachelor Girl. By William Hosea Ballou. Illustrated. 
191 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & 
Company. 1890. 

The Haunted Fountain, and Hetty's Revenge. By 
Katherine S. Macouoid. 123 j>p and 72 pp. P^per, 30 cents* 
New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

A number of light books for summer readine 
have been issued in LovelFs Internation^ 
Series and the American Novelists' Series. 
The prolific pen of Annie Thomas concerns 
itself with the fortunes of " The Kilburns," and 
lords and ladies, artists and doctors add 
vivacity to the love story. " Kestell of Grey- 
stone, by a young author, shows a sentiment 
and feeling for nature which give promise for 
the future. Frank Howard Howe deserves 
praise foi making the action of his three short 
stories take place in New York and Washing- 
ton, and giving a good local color to his descrip- 
tions. Humor and a certain lightness of touch 
make the tales pleasant for hammock reading. 
The author of " Mount Eden," Florence 
Marryatt, a voluminous writer, comes forward 
again with " Blindfold," a story of love and 
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death, spiced with travelling adventures in 
Australia. The story has considerable dramatic 
force, and will no doubt be as widely read as Miss 
Marry att's other well-known novels. A tale of 
Theosophy, dedicated to Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Henry S. Olcott, the president of 
the Theosophical Society, by the author. Dr. 
Hartmann, will interest or amuse all those who 
are striving to comprehend the relations of 
religion and mysticism. The scene is laid in 
the East, where a " theosophical Don Quixote " 
joins a " Society for the Distribution of Wis- 
dom." In the last chapter, the culmination of 
the tale, he finds that true knowledge can be 
attained only by the knowledge of self. Dialect 
stories are the rage now-a-days, and "In the 
Valley of Havilah " has enough dialect assorted 
to order to satisfy the most exacting reader of 
this tale of California. "The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh " is a quiet story, with a somewhat 
stolid action, basea upon a substratum of good 
common sense, like that of the worthy Dutch 
burghers among whom the scenes are laid. 
The story is healthy, with a pleasant, peaceful 
tone, which is far better than that of the feverish 
sensational novels of the day. " Our Erring 
Brother " is taken up in F.W. Robinson's usual 
pleasant, vivacious style. A practiced novel- 
writer, Robinson manages his plots well, his 
stories are dramatic, and his conversations 
natural. A good deal of sound, cold common 
sense about religion is deftly worked into this 
tale. Well printed, on heavy paper, ** The 
Bachelor Girl " is a pleasant took to handle. 
The illustrations, too, French in character, add 
to the pleasing effect of this " Novel of the 
1,400." It is a pleasure to take up a novel by 
the author of " At the Red Glove," which at- 
tracted so much attention when it came out 
anonymously in Harper's. Miss Macquoid has 
fine descriptive power and a tender feeling for 
the pathos of human nature. Artistic touch and 
fine sentiment mark all her work, and the 
" Haunted Fountain," although not one of her 
masterpieces, is interesting reading. The local 
color of the Breton tale is good, and the story 
ends in a dramatic fashion. E. a. t. 

Hbkoic Ballads. Edited by I). H. Montgomery. 310 pp. 
Stiff boards SO cents. Bo&ton: Ginn & Company. 1890. 

"Heroic Ballads" is the latest volume in the 
Classics for Children Series. The selections 
included in it are made with great care, and 
comprise, in addition to the standard )>oems on 
the subject, a number not so well-known, but 
deserving of equally wide recognition. Lord 
Macaulay is, of course, well represented, — for 
how could *' Horatius," " X'ir^inia," " The Ar- 
mada," " Ivrv," or *'Nastbv" be omitted.^ — 
and there are stirring poems by Professor Ay- 
toun, Tennyson, Walker, Scott, Robert Brown- 
ing, Longfellow, Byron, and others. Although 
particularly adapted to the children, for whom 



the foot-notes with pronunciation and explana- 
tion of historical allusion make it especially val- 
uable, the book will be found useful by persons 
wishing effective selections for recitation. 

R. s. p. 

Epitombs of Thru Sobncbs. Comparative Phtlolofyi Psy- 
chology, and Old TesUment History. By H. Oldenboc, J. 
Jastrow. and C. H. Comill. 139 pp. Qoth, 75 oeots. Qii- 
cago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 1890. 

That these three writers are specially adapted 
to give a clear and succinct account of the 
present status of the sciences treated of is not 
to be called in question. While all the essays 
are in a high degree meritorious, the first, per- 
haps, calls for something more of consideration 
than the others, being of especial interest to 
persons engaged in literarjr pursuits. It treats 
exclusively of Sanskrit in its relations to liter-^ 
ature, and is, in fact, more limited in its scope 
than would naturally be inferred from the name 
of the article, but is, nevertheless, full of valu- 
able suggestion and material. It traces the 
old Vedic poems back to the remotest antiquity, 
and gives illustrations of their singular beauty. 
No cultivated reader can fail to fiSd the entire 
book deeply absorbing. R. s. p. 

Th« SuppR«.«isiON OF Consumption. By G. W. Hambleton^ 
M. D. 37 pp. Flexible doth, 40 cents. New York: N. D. 
C. Hodges. 1890. 

Doctor Hambleton's treatise is suggestive 
and valuable, and its perusal will well repav any 
person who is interested in the subject of con- 
sumption. Briefly, the book prescribes the 
utmost freedom of dress and much exercise in 
the open air. R. s. p. 

Lord Hbalrv and Othbr Posms. By Sylvester Grahaib 
Vance. 227 pp. Cloth. Marshalltown, Iowa : S. G. Vance. 

1890. 

*' Lord Healey and Other Poems," by S. G. 
Vance, is one more of the many ill-advised 
ventures in print. Anachronisms, imperfect 
grammar, and unjustifiable elisions to meet the 
demands of rhythm are the prevailing features 
of the book, although there is an occasional 
flash of originality in idea, as when the departed 
wife of Neighbor Hodgson is represented as 
having 

Been recalled to Heaven again 
To wreak her vengeance and her spite 
C)n him from a celestial plain. 

Vengeance and spite are not ordinarily con- 
sidered the ruling motives in departed spirits 
who have reached a celestial plain ! The orifi;i- 
nality in the poems is mostly of this doubtnil 
order. R. s. P. 

As 'Tis IN Like. By Albert Delpit. Translated by K. P. 
Rohins. 437 pp. Cloth, >i. 25; paper, 50 cents. New York: 
Welch, Frackcr Company. i8<>>. 

In " As 'Ti.s in Life " we have a refreshing 
exception to the mass of French literature 
offered us in translation. The story is clean^ 
wholesome, and strongly told, bordering on the 
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sensational, since it has two murders and a 
suicide among its incidents, yet with these 
horrors so artistically treated that they possess 
no undue prominence. One hardly looks for a 
moral in a French novel, yet there is an unmis- 
takable moral in the career of Roland, as well 
as a subtle character study in its keen and clear 
delineation. The translator's work is cleverly 
done, the flavor of the original being preserved 
with remarkable fidelity. r. s. p. 

The Polyglot Pronounong Handbook. By " D. G. H." 
77 PF>- Cloth, 50 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

This pronouncing handbook is based on an 
excellent idea, and will undoubtedly be useful 
in a limited degree to the class of readers, for 
which it is specially designed, /'. e. : the public 
of newspaper readers. The book endeavors to 
give the approximate English pronunciation of 
current proper names from foreign languages, 
and as it embraces thirty-three languages, may 
be fairly considered to have covered the ground 
to a reasonable extent. Careful examination, 
however, reveals several serious defects. In 
the French words, for instance, the last syllable 
is invariably accented, which is a slight inac- 
curacy. Again, by strange oversight or care- 
lessness, the names of most importance to the 
average reader are wholly omitted, such as 
those of artists, musicians, and writers of note. 
Tscharkowsky, Chopin, Dvorak, Bouguereau, 
Munkacsy, Turgenieff, and Motzkowski may 
serve as examples of the magnitude of this sin 
of omission. R. s. p. 

"Copy": Essays from an Editor's Drawbr, on Relig- 
ion^ Literature, and Life. By Hugh Miller Thompson, 



D. D. 
taker. 



360 pp. 
1890. 



Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas Whit- 



In "Copy; or, Essays from an Editor's 
Drawer," Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson gives to 
the world a second edition of a book which has 
a certain value to all thoughtful minds, and a 
special and distinct significance to believers in 
what is known as " orthodox and revealed 
religion." Outside the limits, however, of 
strict theology. Dr. Thompson says many things 
that find a sympathetic response in every intel- 
ligent mind. The paper on "Authority and 
Private Judgment," for instance, is a keen and 
logical analysis of the principle taught by some, 
that in matters of religious belief private judg- 
ment has no place. Dr. Miller cleverly focuses 
the stock arguments until there is no escape 
from the deduction that, after all, it is private 
judgment that refuses authority to private judg- 
ment! There is a satirical flavor about many 
of these essays that is piquant, and, therefore, 
interesting, and, on the whole, even if the reader 
does not agree with the writer's premises, he is 
likely to enjoy their development. R. s. p. 

Vivier, of Vivibr, Longman, & Company, Bankers. By 
W. C. Hudson ("Barclay North"). 280 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 1890. 



Stolen America. By Isabel Henderson Floyd. 242 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 
1890. 

These two recent additions to Cassell's Sun- 
shine Library are bright and entertaining nov- 
els of the sensational order. The first, ** Vivier,'' 
aims to be a true picture of actual characters 
in New York, and there is a consistency in their 
development that makes it possible. The sec- 
ond has an odd title, which refers to Bermuda, 
although one is at a loss to know how that could 
be stolen which was never ours. The French 
adventurer, the pessimistic physician, and the 
rest are ordinary types, but they are treated in 
a rather interesting way. R. s. P. 

In God's Way. By Bjomstjeme Bjomson. Translated by 
Elizabeth Carmichael. 288 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Love of Nature and Nature's God, sympathy 
with the poor and the oppressed, and a fine 
descriptive talent, used to noble ends, mark all 
the work of this Norwegian novelist. "In God's 
Way " is a prose Idyl; the development of a 
missionary spirit in a Norwegian boy from his 
"School-days," through "Youth" and "Man- 
hood," the three subdivisions of the book, form 
the motive of the tale. A knowledge of human 
nature and sympathy with sick and suffering 
humanity mark the work. The story, though 
sad in tone, is fascinating; the simple, self-con- 
tained style gives strength to the narrative, and 
leads the reader to linger over the "annals of 
of the poor," whose faith in God justifies His 
ways to them. E. A. t. 

A Daughter's Sacrifice. By F. C. Philips and Percy 
Fendall. 225 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 

By people who want their novels hot and well- 
spiced like Indian curry, this story by the author 
of " As in a Looking-glass," will be highly rel- 
ished. But some of the younger members of 
society, like poor Becky Sharp in Joe Sedley's 
society when she tried to swallow the red-hot 
curry may possibly choke a littk and turn crimson 
in the face. The novel is Frenoiy in its character 
and in its methods of looking at life. The book 
has something of the flavor of Daudet's " Jack," 
which is one of the most widely read of the 
French writer's novels. No doubt this will 
command a similar audience. e. a. t. 



BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Lucie's Mistake. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. J. 
W. Davis. With Photogravure Illustrations. 304 pp. 
New York: Worthington Company. 1890. 

Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. By 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1890. 

Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question, in- 
cluding the Controversy with Mr. Lvman J. Gage on the 
Ethics of the Board of Trade '^ *x^d«LfeftVV«.C«ais\VtQ^'w,^^-*c!;icv 
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Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost and others on the Single Tax 
Question. By " Wheelbarrow." 303 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 1890. 

Classified Illustrated Catalogue of the Library 
Bureau. 156 pp. Cloth. Boston: Library Bureau. i8go. 

The New Era of Phonography. A Few Facts Con- 
cerning the Gabblsberger Shorthand System. Pub- 
lished on the occasion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Inventor's Birthday. By the German American Sten- 
ographic Society "Gabelsberger." 32 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : E. N. Miner. 1890. 

Burritt Durand. By John McGovern. 318 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Recollections of General Grant. By George W. Childs. 
104 pp. Paper. Philadelphia : Collins Printing House. 
1890. 

The Musical Year-Book op The United States. Vol- 
ume VII. Season of 1889- 1890. Compiled by G. H. Wilson. 
131 pp. Pdper, ;$i.oo. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 
1890. 

Juancho, the Bull-Fighter. Translated from the French 
of Th^ophile Gautier by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 208 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 
18^0. 

Mrs. Reynolds and Hamilton. By George Alfred Town- 
send ("Gath"). 276 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
E. F. Bonaventure. 1890. , 

The Days of My Youth. From the French of Francois 
Copp^e. 297 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Belford Com- 
pany. 1890. 

A Thoughtli»ss Yes By Helen H. Gardner. 231 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

*'Darktown Doings." Puck's Library, No. 36. 30 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
1890. 

The Society and the "Fad." By Appleton Morgan; 
Fact and Theory Papers. 20 pp. Flexible cloth, 20 cents. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 1890. 

A Little Worldling. By Ellis Worth. 320 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : The American News Company. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 
street, Boston : Vocal — Song waltz ('* Ah ! the Waltz is My 
Passion " ) , Ludolf Weldman ; " For You," arranged for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone, Arthur Chapman and Sydney Smith; *' My 
Lady's Bower," F. E. Wealherley and Hope Temple; 
*' Thine," Ambrose Davenport and Carl Bohm ; " Some One," 
Mary Mark-Lemon and Henri Trotire ; " Every Mom I Send 
Thee Violets," Erik Mwer-Helmund ; " God Bless the Friends 
We Love," Charles fflimphin; "The Sailor's Dance," J. L. 
Molloy; "Come to Me," W. Borsey and L. Denza; "The 
Kingdom of My Heart," J. L. French; "Meadow Song," 
*'The Dream," "Evening Song "(each for mixed voices), 
Ambrose Davenport ; " Hast Thou Not Known ? " anthem, 
Carl Pflueger; " Benedic Anima Mea," Rev. William C. 
Daland; "Children's Sunday," a service of song for Sunday 
schools, C. C. Stearns. Instrumental — " Angel of Love," 
waltzes, Waldteufel ; " In Thine Eyes," waltzes, Waldteufel; 
" Polka," Spindler ; " Charm of Spring," Georg Reynald ; 
*' Fantasie," impromptu in C minor, Chopin ; " Mountain 
Idyl," C. Bohm; "Longing," L. Zeise; "Zither Sounds," 
Gustav Lange; "Farewell to the Alps," C. Bohm; "Ro- 
mance," op. 44, No. I, Rubinstein; " I Think of Thee," J. H. 
Doppler; " Tone Pictures " ("Ivy Branch," "In the Wood 
Mill," "Very Happy," " Morning Song"), Franz Behr; "The 
Masquerade Ball" ("The Market Maid." "The Hunter," 
*'The Pretty Tyrolian," " Harlequin "), Carl Bohm; "Ga- 



votte " in E. minor, E. Silas ; " Gavotte," <^. 37, No. i 
Auguste Duponte ; " Rondoletto," H. Cramer ; " In the Val- 
ley," polka, J. Pekel; "Jean et Jeanclte," gavotte, Gustar 
Lange; "My Lover Is a Cavalier," D. Krug; "Baltimore 
Light Infantry Battalion March," C. P. Burton ; " Chimes of 
the Valley," Edward Hoist; "Dreams of Home," William 
Cooper; " Les Elfes," valse elegante, Francois Behr ; " Sounds 
from the South," waltzes, Franz Spindler ; " Only a 
Dream," Herbert L. Eddy; "Flowers of May," waltz, 
Mrs. George Faures; " Edward Strauss Concert Music 
for Piano-forte " ( " With Chic," schnell-polka, Edward Strauss ; 
" Aragonaise," Massenet ; " Editorial Columns," polka, Ed- 
ward Strauss; "Over All Is Magic Love," Lassen; "If I 
Were King," overture, Adam ; " Cooing and Wooing," waltzes, 
Johann Strauss ; "Entr'acte," gavotte, Gillett ; "Shepherds* 
Dance," Moszkowski; " New Annen," polka, Johann 
Strauss; " In the MUl," Gillet; " Landeskinder," waltzes, Ed- 
ward Strauss); "Bourse," op. 38, No. i, Moszkowski; 
" Etude," op. 2, No. 6, Hensclt ; " Prayer in Silent Night," 

Zeise 

♦ 

HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



To Keep Ink Clear. — Since I put a table- 
spoonful of whole cloves into my quart bottle 
of ink I have had no muddy or mouldy ink. 

B. F. c. 
Canton Centre, Conn. 



Tin Backs for Pigeon-holes. — Pieces of 
tin cut and bent make a false back for pigeon- 
holes where short envelopes and papers some- 
times slip in too far. b. f. c. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 



The ** Immediate " Pigeon-hole. — Have 
one pigeon-hole always empty, except as it con- 
tains such papers as must be attended to before 
one or two suns set. b. f. c. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 



Fountain Pen Rack. — Get a block of hard 
wood 4 X iX X 2X inches in size, and bore in it 
four one-half inch holes. Screw this block on 
your desk, where it will be handy to slip your 
fountain pens into. They will always be right 
end up. B. f. c. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 



Reading Aloud for Revision. — A better 
plan even than reading one's own manuscript 
aloud is to get another to do the reading. There 
will be no delicate slurring of rough passages, 
no generous hurry with the too lengthy sen- 
tences, nor tender lingering over those that are 
too brief. The unfamiliar paragraphs will be 
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rendered truthfully, the charms will show out 
sweetly, and the faults will glare. l. r. b. 

Germantown, Md. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



AuGUSTB Vacqubril AND HIS " FuTURA " Anatole France. 
Reprinted from Le Temps in Transatlantic for June i. 

KusKiN. Sarah K. Bolton. Reprinted from G<;/</f/« J? W/ in 
Queries Magazine for June. 

In Tbnnyson-Land. Helen Marshall North. Harper's 
Bazar for June 21. 

Dr. Amelia B. Edwards' Reply (to criticism in Epoch oi 
March 28). The Epoch for June 6. 

Limits of Realism in Fiction. Edmund Gosse. Forum 
for June. 

Novels in the Schools. Reprinted from Chicago Inter- 
Ocean in Public Opinion for June 7. 

Oliver Bell Bu.nce. Literary World iox June 7. 

"The Joi'rsalkt" and its Editor (Allan For man ). 
With Portrait. Paper and Press ( Philadelphia ) for May. 

The Pulitzer Bjilding (horn; of Niw York World ). 
With Portraits of Pulitzer, Cockerill, and Turner. Allan 
Forman. Paper and Press for May. 

W1LLIA.M CuLLEN Bryant. O. F. Emerson. Z7/a/(Chi- 
<:ago ) for June. 

Henrik Ib-;b.s. With Portrait. "A. H. L." Literary 
News for June. 

Gladstone and his Corrbspo.sdbncb. Santa Claus for 
June 7. 

Thb Astor Library. Frederick K. Saunders. Reprinted 
from New England Magazine for April in Paper World 
( Springfield, Mass. ) for June. 

Pobtrv of .Sully-Prudhommb. E. and R. E. Prothero 
English Illustrated Magazine for June. 

A Pacific Coast Writer ( Mrs. J. W. Parkhurst ). 
Western Journalist ( Chicago ) for June. 

John Burrough.s. Hamilton W. Mabie. Reprinted from 
The Book Buyer in Canadian Bookseller ( Toronto ) for June. 

Reminiscences of Collbgb Journalism. University of 
the South Magazine ( Nashville ) for June. 

WoMBN in Journalism. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. Business 
Woman* s Journal for June. 

Mrs. Susa.v C. Vogl. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. Business 
Woman s Jour nalioit June. 

Katharine V. F. Crandall. France) Williams. Busi' 
Mess Woman* s Journal for June. 

Loyalty and Honesty of Stbnographbrs. Joseph 
Howard, Jr. Reprinted from Phonographic World in Busi- 
ness Woman* s Jour nal for June. 

Bernard Quaritch. Bookmart ( Pittsburg ) for June. 

First Editions (Charles Dickens). Charles P. Johnson. 
Reprinted from Bookworm in Bookmart for June. 

Amazonian Typb in Poetry. Albert S. Cook. Modem 
Language Notes ( Baltimore ) for June. 

Thb Editorial Page. Ellis H. Usher. Press and PrUUer 
( Boston ) for June. 

Henry W. Grady. Reprinted from Arena in Literary 
Digest for June 7. 

The New and the Old. Reprinted from New Orleans 
Titnes-Democrat in Public Opinion for June 7. 

Defbat of the Copyright Bill. James Russell Lowell. 
Reprinted from Kate Field* s Washington in Literary World 
for June 7. 



Mary E. Bryan. Epoch ( New York ) for June 6. 

Thb Kreutzer Sonata. Literary World tor June 7. 

Shakespearian A. W. J. Rolfe. Critic for June 7. 

Browning Relics for Salb. James G. Biugley. Critic 
for June 7. 

Stevenson's Tribute to Father Damibn. America 
for June 5. 

Literary " Fakes" and "Fakirs." G. W. Weippiert. 
America for June 7. 

American Critics. Andrew Lang. A fnerica lor }\int j . 

Chicago Newspapers. Printers* Ink for June 4. 

Cost op Manufacturing a Book. Reprinted from 
Western Paper Trade in A merican Lithographer and Printer 
( New York ) for June 7. 

Matthew S. Morgan. American Lithographer and 
Printer for June 7. 

A New Playwright ( William Clyde Fitch ). Kate 
Field* s Washington for June 11. 

Mrs. Annib Nathan Mbybr. Epoch for June 13. 

Leading Writers of Modern Spain. RoUo Ogden 
Cosmopolitan for June. 

Literary Development in Russia. Literary Digest 
for June 14. 

SoROsis' Breakfast to May Riley Smith. Woman* s 
Cycle for June 12. 

S0.MB NoTBS ON a Nbglbctbd Book (The Bible). 
Joaquin Miller. Bel/ortTs Magazine for July. 

English Literature in Engush Poutics. Adam Badeau. 
Bel/orePs Magazine for July. 

Social Life in Oxford. Ethel M. Arnold. Harper's 
Magazine for July. 

G10SU& Caroucci and the Hellenic Rkaction in 
Italy. Frank Sewall. Harper's Magazine for July. 

Grant Allen on American Fiction. W. D. Howells in 
" Editor's Study." Harper* s Magazine for July. 

Critics and their Canons. G. W. Curtis in " Editor's 
Easy CHiair." Harper's Magazine for July. 

The Secret of Toil ( Literary Work). T. W. Higginson. 
Harper's Bazar for July 5. 

Round Robin Talks (Ochiltree, Handy, Thomas N. 
Page, R. M. Johnston, Julian Hawthorne, and others). J. M. 
Stoddart. Lippincott's Magazine for July. 

How to Conduct a Round Table. Edward E. Hale. 
Chautauquan for July. 

A Visit to Madamb Blavatsky. Frances E. WilUrd. 
Chemtauquan for July. 

Three Octogbnarian Poets ( Whittier, Holmes, Tenny- 
son ). George Makepeace Towle. Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly for July. 

Litbrary Art. Professor A. S Hardy. Reprinted from 
Andover Review lot June in Public Opinion for June 14. 

Authors and Litbrary CRiTiasM. Reprinted from 
Philadelphia Inquirer in Public Opinion lot June 14. 

A Question in Poetry (The Value of Obscurity). Re- 
printed from Indianapolis News in Public Opinion for June 14. 

The Daily Prbss of Buffalo. Charles Cary. Printers* 
Ink for June 11. 

Thb Country Editor Talks. Reprinted from New York 
Tribune in Press and Printer ( Boston ) for June 14. 

Herbert Ward's Boyhood. With Portrait. New York 
Ledger for June 14. 

Andrew Lang on Criticism. Reprinted from Pall Mall 
Budget in American ( Philadelphia) for June la. 

Marston's Shakbspbarianisms. L. M. Griffiths. Poet- 
Lore ( Philadelphia ) for June v6. 
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BiiowNiNC*s FoKM. Frands Howard Williams. Pctt'Lore 
for Jane i6. 

Shakbspbarb Commbmorations. George Morley. Poet' 
Lore for June i6. 

Cost of a Nbwspapbr. Eugene M. Camp. Reprinted 
from Century by Tenowmt^s Sunday Newt ( Milwaukee ) for 
June 15. 

Thb Nbw Library op Congrbss. Harper'* s Weekiy for 
June 14. 

Charlbs S. Rbinhabt. Henry James. Harper*s Weekly 
for June 14. 
Hawthobnb's Villa at Florbncb. Nation for June 19. 
Rbprbsbntativb Daily Nbwspapbrs. PritUers* Ink for 
June 18. 
Shakbspbariana. W. J. Rolfe. Crii^M- f or June 2 1 . 
Thb Defamation of Charlottb Brontb. Marion Har- 
land. Critic for June 2 1 . 

Journalistic Ethics. Walter Wellman. Press and 
Printer for June 21. 

A Vacation Hint. Don*t Destroy Vour MSS. ! 
" Deliverance Dingle." Literary World for June 21. 

What Affects the Price of Books. Editorial on 
Copyright FRt>M the Reader's Standpoint. John W. 
Ela. A merica ( Chicago ) for June 19. 

Is Literature Lucrative ? Reprinted from Publisher 1^ 
Weekiy in A merica ( Chicago ) for June 19. 

Fran<,ois Copper. D. Moncrieff O'Connor. Reprinted 

from Merry England ( London ) in Literary Digest ioit June 21. 

Reausm in the Russian and French Novels. Jean 

Honcey. Reprinted from Revue Bleue ( Paris) in Literary 

Digest for June 21. 

Theology a.nd Ethics of Dante. Edward Caird. Con- 
temporary Revirtv for June. 

The PoErRV of John Donne. Professor Dowden. 
Fortnightly Review for June. 

Gbor(;b MacDonald. Kate Lupton. Round Table 
( Nashville ) fur June 21. 

Portraits of Robert Browning. — IIL W. M. 
Roftsetti. Citsse.Ts Magazine 0/ Art for July. 

Is Novel Reading More Injurious than Beneficial ? 
Criterion ( Cambridgep^irt ) for July. 

Directory of Woman's Clubs. Woman^s Cycle for 
June 12. 

The Ideal American Newspaper. Frank E. Anderson. 
Bel/or cTs Magazine for June. 

A Word about Ruskin. A. H. MiMrriaon. Canada Educa- 
tional .V.^Jt/A/p( Ton>nto ) for May. 

The Hv>mr i>F Lvdia .Maria Child. Rev. A. S. Hudson. 
Seve England Magazine fi>r June. 

Flet«*her HAki-ER. With Portrait. American Book- 
maker ( New York ) for June. 
Matthew S Morc.an. American Bookmaker for June. 
The LANuuA(iE of the Recent Norwegian Writers. 
William H. Carpenter. Atlantic Monthly for July. 

The Autobhw.raphv of Joseph Jefferson. —IX. Cen- 
tury lot July. 

Moral Vfrsus Conventional Charity ( A Reply to 
Mrs. Barr's " C(>n\crvition4l InimorAlitics " ). I^ur4 Gid(lin{;*>. 
Ihrest for June. 

Mrs. Amrlia E. Bakr'v Mountain Home. G. H. San- 
dison. New York Commercial A divert iserU^x }w\\^ 7. 

Edmund (»osse. Louiic Clunulrr Mtmltoii. Louisvtile 
Courier Journal iixt May J^. 

Money Value of Literary Work. (ief»rj;e Newell Lfve- 
joy. New York Star for May ir*. 



Evenings With Eogab Fawcmt. Faye Howe. AVir 

York Star for June i. 

Hawthorne. John M. Conklin. Brooklyn Eagle (or 
June 16. 

Evolution of the Novel. Giselle d' Unger. Chicmgm 
Saturday Evening Herald for June 14. 

Nine Thou.sand Manuscripts. "Topics of the Time." 
Century for June. 

Two Farewell Volumbji of Song ("Demeter*' and 
" Asolando " ). Nation for May 29. 

Guy de Maupassant. Book Buyer tor June. 
Posts and Pubitans. John G. Dow. Reprinted from 
Afacmillan's Magazine in Eclectic foe June. 

Talks with Tbblawny. Richard Edgcurobe. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in Eclectic for June. 

Oscar Fay Adams. George P. Baker, Jr. Twentieth 
Century Review for March. 

Emily Pfbiffbr. Carola Blacker. Twentieth Century 
Review for March. 

Thomas Hood. Luna B. Finnemore. Mdrysville (Calif.) 
Budget for May. 

Spenser's Lost Work. Felix E. Schelling. Modem Lam- 
gunge Notes for May. 

Browning and Tennyson. John Phelps Feuit. Modem 
Language Notes iot May. 

How O'Hara Wrote "The Bivouac of the Dbad." 
Louisville Courier-Joumal (or June 15. 

What Is Literature and What Has It to Tbacii 
Us? Stanhope Sams. Atlanta Journal for June 7. 

Chica(.o's Public Library. John McGovera. Syracuse 
( N. V.) Herald lor June 6. 

" Bab " ( Mrs. Mallon ). New York Mail and Express for 
May 31. 

Charles Moreau Harger. Topeka Capital for June 1. 

The Royal Literary Fund Centenary. Cimcimsmii 
Commercial Gazette for June i. 

The Murfree Family. "J. Q." Nashville Americam 
for June 1. 

John Howard Payne. .Annie Payne. New Orleams 
Picayune for June 1. 

Marlton Downing. Yankee Blade ( Boston ) for June 21. 

Major Joseph Kirkland. Detroit Free Press for 
June 15. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. Reprinted from London Queen 
in New York Home Jourfutl for June 4. 

A Standard of Intellectual Wages. T. W. Higgin- 
>on. Christian Union for June 12. 

A Visit to Dr. Holme.s. .\nnte Isabel Willis. PhiUdeU 
phia North A merican for June 20. 

Authorship. Paul Siegfolk. New York Home Jommai 

tor June 11. 

♦ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Two new serials are begun in Harper's 
Bazar: "Her Love and His Life," by F. W. 
Robinson, and " At an Old Chateau," by Kath- 
arine S. Macquoid. 

Ginn & Company announce in the National 
Music Course the " New Fourth Music 
Reader,'' for boys* or mixed schools, by Luther 
Whiting Mason and (ieorge A. Veazic, Jr. 
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Probably two-thirds of the paper-covered 
books published in this country this year will 
come from the Lovells. The quality of paper 
and manufacture is to be improved. 

The Book Fiend, a literary monthly, which 
has been published by C. D. Raymer & Co., of 
Minneapolis, for the past two years, has been 
improved, and rechristened The Literary Life, 

The Household Correspondent and Exchange 
is a new monthly periodical of sixteen pages, 
published in Philadelphia by D. E. WooUey, and 
edited by Emma Churchman Hewitt. 

Donald G. Mitchell, " Ik Marvel," is now 
sixty-eight years of age. He lives quietly at 
" Edgewood," which has been his home since 
1855, and which he has rendered so well known 
by his writings. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he is still engaged in literary work. 

" Our Government," revised edition, by Jesse 
Macy, professor of constitutional history and 
political economy in Iowa College, will be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company in July. 

The author of that novel and entertaining 
account of an invalid's journeyings, "To 
Europe on a Stretcher," has recently died. 
She was the widow of Clarkson Potter, a 
brother of the Bishop of New York. 

No. I ( June number ) of a new monthly peri- 
odical, the American Etcher, has made its 
appearance. The magazine will make a specialty 
of high class American etchings, printed in 
edition de luxe style on soft Japanese paper, 
mounted at the four corners, and enclosed in a 
mat, ready for framing. Besides the monthly 
plate, each number will have some letter-press 
of critical and practical value on topics con- 
nected with etchings and etchers. 

Rand, McNally, & Co. have in preparation 
for their Globe Library " Looking Forward," by 
Richard Michaelis (editor of the Chicago Freie 
Presse), This is not a book preying on the 
title of the well-known work of Edward Bel- 
lamy's " Looking Backward," but a strong, 
intelligent, and interesting answer by an author 
who, for fourteen years as editor of a well- 
known newspaper, has been defending the 
fundamental principles of American institutions 
against the communistic and anarchistic agita- 
tion in the United States. 



" Toxar " is the odd name of a new book by 
the author of " Thoth," which Longmans, 
Green, & Company will publish. 

The North American Review for July begins 
the 151st volume of that ably-conducted and 
indispensable periodical. 

Besides Mr. Wheeler's story, "The Toltec 
Cup," the Lew Vanderpoole Publishing Com- 
pany ( New York ) announces : " Eteocles ; a 
Tale of Antioch," by Jessie Agnes Andrews ; 
and "Seemingly," by Caroline Washburn 
Rockwood and Lew Vanderpoole. 

Anna Katharine Green ( Mrs. Rohlfs ) is now 
in Europe. She received $5,000 for her last 
novel, " The Forsaken Inn," from Robert 
Bonner's Sons, and $10,000 for another story, 
which they hold in reserve. The stories were 
written within six months' time. 

Wordsworth's home. Dove Cottage, and the 
orchard garden where he worked remain almost 
untouched, but are now endangered. A move- 
ment has been started to preserve the poet's 
home as a memorial, only ;^65o being required. 
Macmillan & Co. will take charge of the sub- 
scriptions. George W. Childs has contributed 
$100, and promises a further donation if it is 
desired. 

For the first time something like a complete 
directory of British journalists is announced, 
namely, the Grey Book of the Institute of 
Journalists. This will include an introduction 
by the President ( H. Gilzean Reid ), the char- 
ter and by-laws, and a list of members, which 
will comprise a majority of the journalists in 
England, and a large number of their Scotch 
and Irish colleagues. 

By arrangement with Walter Scott, of Lon- 
don, Scribner & Welford have sole rights in 
the United States for the Contemporary Science 
Series; and for Ibsen's plays, authorized trans- 
lation, edited by William Archer. The next 
two volumes of the Contemporary Science 
Series will be: "The Criminal," by Havelock 
Ellis, and " Sanity and Insanity," by Dr. 
Charles Mercier. The third volume of Ibsen's 
plays is nearly ready, and will contain : " Lady 
Inger, of Astrat," "The Vikings at Helgeland," 
" The Pretender." Volume four, completing 
the set, will follow shorty. 
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The Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, the secretary 
for Ireland in the British Cabinet, has a reply 
to Mr. Parnell's strictures on his Land Bill in 
the July number of the North American Re- 
view. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is now at Tokio, and in 
less than six months has mastered the Japan- 
ese language. He hopes to finish his new 
poem, '' The Light of the World," which tells 
the story of Christ, by August i, 4,000 lines 
being already written. By special favor he has 
been living in the Japanese quarters. A great 
happiness has just come to him in the discovery 
of his long-lost son, who was found in the most 
romantic manner by his sister on board a ship 
in the harbor, after she had searched for him 
many days. 

A supplement is nearly ready in London to 
** Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil," con- 
taining many contributions by relatives, friends, 
and contemporaries of Dickens. There will 
be eight portraits of the novelist and forty 
other illustrations. 

R. L. Stevenson is expected in London in 
October. About that time he will completely 
^ind up his affairs in Scotland. He intends to 
sell off his house furniture, carry his books 
^ith him, and fix his home permanently in 
Samoa. 

Leslie Stephen, the well-known English liter- 
ary critic, one of the heroes of Mallock^s " New 
Republic," and for ten years editor of the 
Cortihillj — having married Thackeray's daugh- 
ter, — is now visiting James Russell Lowell at 
Elmwood, and was present at Harvard's Com- 
mencement. His three weeks in America he 
expects to spend wholly in Cambridge with 
Mr. Lowell and his friends among the Harvard 
professors. In 1863 and 1868 he visited Mr. 
Lowell, and in his book published in 1863 ^^ 
loyally defended the North. In his personal 
appearance Leslie Stephen much resembles 
Dickens. His fine literary style and wide 
scholarship, displayed in his various critical 
essays, his volumes in the Men of Letters 
Series, and his contributions to the Saturday 
Review have made his name known and hon- 
ored among cultivated people on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 



A. C. Wheeler (»*Nym Crinkle") has just 
sold the right to publish his new novel, "The 
Toltec Cup," to the Lew Vanderpoole Publish- 
ing Company, for $10,000 — the largest sum 
paid for any recent work of fiction. All of the 
action and incidents of this story are laid in 
and about New York City. " The Toltec Cup " 
will be published about June 25. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich has resigned his posi- 
tion as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, He 
succeeded Mr. Howells in 1881. Horace E. 
Scudder is the new editor of the magazine. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was seventy-eight 
years old June 14. She still lives quietly in 
Hartford, and since her husband's death has 
abandoned her winter trips to Florida. Charles 
Dudley Warner and " Mark Twain " are near 
neighbors to this quiet, little gentlewoman, who 
lives in a slate-colored cottage of moderate 
dimensions. Although reports are circulated 
from time to time of her mental failure, her 
friends strenuously deny this gossip, and 
almost any day in Hartford the ruddy-cheeked, 
plainly-dressed little woman may be seen 
briskly taking her constitutional. 

Christina Rossetti, the sister of the poet, a 
lovely, white-haired woman now, lives in Tor- 
rington square, in that quarter of London where 
the Americans find comfortable lodging-houses. 
She has been charitable to such an extent that 
she is in comparative poverty now. A great 
many years ago the youthful poems of Miss 
Rossetti were published privately, and copies 
of the little book are now in great demand at 
$35 apiece. 

Among the books published within a year by 
Concord ( N. H. ) authors are mentioned Mrs. 
Oilman's "Saint Theresa"; "The Ring in the 
Cliff," by Frank W. Rollins ; Hon. S. C. East- 
man's valuable and scholarly translation of 
Brande's " Impressions of Russia"; Mrs. Gil- 
man's " Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith " ; 
and Rev. Bradley Gilman's " Kingdom of the 
Coins " and " Kibbo Ganey." Other evidences 
of Concord literary activity are Charles R. 
Coming's bright book of travels. Dr. Amos 
Hadlej's " Life of Walter Harriman," and 
McClintock's " History of New Hampshire." 
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Tello d'Apery, thirteen years old, editor and 
publisher of the juvenile Sunny Hour Monthly^ 
of New York, has just received a gold cross 
made by the Greek emigrants of that city in 
gratitude for his *• warm sympathy " and ** dis- 
interested friendship." 

Miss Katharine Hodges, a gifted and promis- 
ing young writer, is to become the editor of a 
new magazine, to be published in Brooklyn. 

Georg Ebers, the Oriental scholar, is a para- 
lytic, but manages to do a great amount of 
work. He is of a decidedly Teutonic appear- 
ance, having blonde hair and beard and blue 
eyes. 

William R. Thayer, of Cambridge, the author 
of charming love sonnets in the Atlantic^ under 
the pseudonym of " Paul Hermes," is putting 
the finishing touches on his life of Cavour. 

" Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and 
To-day," by John Pendleton, will soon be issued 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University 
Experiment Station, one of the most practical 
and popular horticulturists in America, has 
become the editor of the American Garden, 

Will Carleton, of Brooklyn, is reported as 
having recently said : " Other writers of verse 
have laid great stress on the artistic faculty 
which many of them have possessed in an emi- 
nent degree, but with me the aim has always 
been first and last to reach the heart of the 
people, and to say those things which should 
both entertain and make better. I hope I have 
not altogether failed in my efforts. I would 
rather appeal to the heart of a man than to his 
intellect." 

An article on " Texan Types and Contrasts," 
by Lee C. Harby, appears in the July number of 
Harper* s Magazine, Mrs. Harby's writings on 
historical subjects have recently won honora- 
ble recognition. Her paper entitled " The City 
of a Prince," published some two years ago in 
the Magazine of American History^ gained for 
her the election as fellow of the American 
Historical Association. Another of her his- 
torical articles was translated into Spanish. 
Mrs. Harby is also well known as a contributor 
to various New York literary papers. 



The author of the anonymous novel, "A 
Daughter of Dixie," is Mrs. Ittie Kinney Reno^ 
of Nashville, Tenn. The Lippincotts have 
asked her for another story, to be published 
first in Lippincotfs Magtfzine, 

The sixth annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association was held in Boston June 
24-27, about 275 delegates being in attendance. 
The convention was successful in every way^ 
and the delegates were royally entertained. 
Next year's convention will be held at St. Paul^ 
Minn. 

The Magazine of American History (New 
York ) for July has for frontispiece a fine portrait 
of Sir William Blackstone, accompanying an 
article by Roy Singleton. Mrs. Lamb writes 
entertainingly of " The Golden Age of Colonial 
New York." 

The home of Carlyle, the author, in Chelsea^ 
England, has been subdivided for tenants. 

Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, the talented 
author of "Duchess Emilia" and "RankelPs 
Remains," has a charming poem, " Rosamond," 
in the June Century, He is writing a work on 
Cotton Mather for the Makers of America 
Series, to be issued by Dodd & Mead, New 
York. To this series Colonel Higginson will 
contribute the life of his ancestor. Rev. Henry 
Higginson. Colonel Higginson, who has gone 
to Dublin, N. H., to spend the summer, is 
busily engaged upon his " Naval and Military 
History of Massachusetts during the Civil 
War." 

Professor William James, of Harvard, the 
brother of Henry James, pronounced by some 
critics to be more talented and interesting than 
the famous novelist, has finished his work on 
" The Principles of Psychology," twelve hun- 
dred pages, illustrated with wood engravings. 
It will be published early in the autumn. Dr. 
James, who used to haunt the Adirondacks, now 
spends his summers with his family in his 
charming cottage at Tamworth, under the 
shadow of Mount Chocorua. His eldest child, 
named after his brother " Harry," is particularly 
brilliant, understanding German and French 
almost as well as English. He promises to do 
credit to a literary family. 
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The Housewife^ of New York, announces 
that ** all rolled manuscripts will be burned 
unopened." 

The article on Giosu^ Carducci in Harper's 
Magazine for July, by Frank Sewall, is enriched 
by a number of strikingly beautiful translations 
from that classic Italian poet. 

The Political Science Quarterly for June 
contains : " National Sovereignty," by John 
A. Jameson ; " The Controllers and the Courts," 
by E. I. Renick; "The Legislatures and the 
Courts," by Dr. Charles B. Elliott ; " On Cen- 
sus Methods," by Professor R. M. Smith; 
" The Taxation of Corporations," by Professor 
Seligman ; the usual number of reviews ; and a 
" Record of Political Events " for the six 
months ending May i. 

Book News ( Philadelphia ) for June has a short 
life of Rider Haggard, accompanied by a plate- 
paper portrait, an essay on " Grangerism," and 
other good matter. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have published " A Com- 
pendious French Grammar," by A. H. Edgren, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

To the farmer's daughter sending to The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine before November i 
the best article of four thousand words descrip- 
tive of farm life, with suggestions as to the 
best methods of making farm life attractive 
and happy, $200 will be paid; and to the 
farmer sending the best article upon "The 
Needs of the Farmer, His Hours of Labor, 
and the National Legislation Necessary for 
His Prosperity," a similar sum is offered. 

The Appletons were not long in filling Mr. 
Dunce's place, and the old chair is now occu- 
pied by James Ripley Wellman Hitchcock, a 
son of Dr. Alfred Hitchcock, of Fitchburg. 
He was born thirty-three years ago. He was 
graduated at Harvard in 1877, and then spent 
an additional year there in studying art and 
philosophy. Having adopted literature as a 
profession, he began to write for the magazines 
on art subjects, and for some years past has 
been the art critic of the New York Tribune, 
Mr. Hitchcock lives at Nutley, New Jersey, 
and seldom spends an evening in town, except 
when he visits the Authors Club. 



The New York World offered as a prize for 
the best play sent in within a given time a first- 
class production of the play at the Union-square 
Theatre. The successful competitor is Miss 
Martha Morton, whose " H^fene Buderoff " was 
recently issued by the Lovells. 

" Northern Studies," by Edmund Gosse, is 
the new volume in the Camelot Series. Among 
the contents are two essays on " Henrik Ibsen^s 
Poems and Social Dramas," which were origi- 
nally published in magazine form. The lives of 
Robert Browning and Lord Byron have just 
been added to the Great Writers Series. 

Duffield Osborne's new book is a historical 
romance, entitled "The Robe of Nessus." 
The scene is laid in Athens at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, and the hero is Alcibi- 
ades. Osborne is a young lawyer, about thirty 
years of age. He was graduated at Columbia 
College in 1879, ^^^ from its law school in 
1 88 1. Almost immediately he entered on the 
practise of his profession, and has since con- 
tinued in it. His leisure is devoted to litera- 
ture, and his first effort, "The Spell of. Ashta- 
roth," was well received by the critics. 

Longfellow's house in Cambridge is .now 
occupied by his eldest daughter and her uncle, 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow. The home is kept 
unchanged, and near it is the pretty little park 
named in honor of the poet. Miss Longfellow's 
sisters, Mrs. R. H. Dana and Mrs. Thorp, have 
built houses adjoining the old estate. 

The Sargent Prize of $100 for the best 
metrical translation from the Latin has been 
won over the heads of all the Harvard boys by 
Miss Helen Leah Reed, of the " Annex," who 
resides in Boston, the poem selected being the 
"Ode to Maecenas," Book III., No. 29. Miss 
Reed's first literary feat was telegraphing a 
column and a half report of the Greek Play at 
Harvard to the Chicago Tribune. She had to 
walk into Boston at midnight for that purpose. 
Since then she has been correspondent for 
several St. John newspapers and for the Denver 
Times, besides making a number of fine metri- 
cal translations from the French. Miss Reed 
intends to devote herself to journalism, now 
that she has received her " Annex " diploma. 
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A New Orleans physician, George Howe, is 
the author of a narrative in the July Scribner^ 
entitled " The Last Slave Ship." 

Young Life, the new Chicago magazine, died 
almost at the beginning of its career. 

Miss Jenny Watkins, a young Southern 
writer of promise, has a charming novelette, 
called "The Woman's Version," in the June 
number of Belford's Magazine^ where it occu- 
pies the place of honor. The plot turns upon 
the literary aspirations of a young Southern 
girl, and a Northern editor plays an important 
part in the story, which has a distinct literary 
flavor. 

George Gary Eggleston, the journalist and 
■critic, of Brooklyn, and Dolores Marboug, 
who wrote a clever novel last year, are under- 
stood to have collaborated on another, which is 
shortly to come out. Miss Marbourg, who is 
the daughter and heiress of a wealthy tobacco 
manufacturer, has gone to Europe, where she 
will settle and continue her literary work. 

Seftor Zorilla, the Poet Laureate of Spain, 
whose death was announced in some of the 
Spanish-American papers, is still living. The 
latest papers from Madrid bring word that he 
has been seriously ill. He is, however, gradu- 
ally recovering. 

The '* New England Woman's Press Associa- 
tion," of Boston, numbering more than 100 
members, has closed its meetings until the 
autumn ; the last meeting being an excursion 
June 18, to Plymouth, Mass., where a number 
of interesting historical spots were visited, the 
entire club being the guests of Miss Floretta 
Vining. During the past winter the club has 
given a breakfast to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, a 
reception to Modjeska, and has entertained 
Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, of the Chicago Tribune^ 
Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon, the intrepid woman 
explorer of Yucatan, besides listening to many 
interesting essays and poems by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Mary E. Blake, of the Boston 
Journal^ Mrs. Estelle H. Merrill, of the Boston 
Globe, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the president of 
the club, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, " Trebor 
Ohl," Miss Katharine E. Conway, of The Pilot, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Lewis N. Elson, and others. 



Bliss Carman, of the New York Independent 
editorial staff, has been enjoying a vacation in 
South Framingham, Mass. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
founded in Philadelphia two years ago, has a 
sinking fund of $11,000. It has already pub- 
lished " Outlines of Jewish History," by Lady 
Katie Magnis. Its second publication, soon to 
appear, is called " I Think and Thank," and is 
a romance of the boyhood of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, written by Samuel Williams Cooper, a 
member of the Philadelphia bar. The society 
will publish, simultaneously with its appearance 
in England, a new book by the greatest living 
Jewish historian. Professor Graetz, of Breslau. 
This edition of the ** History of the Jews " is 
being prepared under the author's supervision 
by eminent English scholars, and is to be com- 
plete in four volumes. 

The fifth annual convention of the Western 
Association of Writers will be held July 8, 9, 
10, and II, at Spring Fountain Park, Wdrsaw, 
Ind. The convention will begin with an in- 
formal meeting and social reunion, Tuesday 
evening, and continue its sessions daily, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, closing Friday 
evening with a public reception and banquet. 
The original and interesting programme em- 
braces subjects for discussion of practical 
benefit to writers, stories, sketches, and verse 
for lighter entertainment, a lecture on Canadian 
literature by the Hon. John George Bourinot, 
and a jubilee of poets, called a " Surfeit of 
Rhyme," to which one entire session is to be 
devoted. The present officers of the associa- 
tion are : President, Cyrus F. McNutt, Terrc 
Haute, Ind. ; vice-president, Mrs. M. S. Brooks 
Madison, Ind. ; secretaries, Miss Mary E. Card 
will. New Albany, Ind., Mrs. L. May Wheeler 
Chicago, 111.; treasurer, W. W. Pfrimmer 
Kentland, Ind.; executive committee, W. D 
Foulke, Richmond, Ind., George B. Cardwill 
New Albany, Ind., Mrs. M. L. Andrews, Con 
nersville, Ind., Mrs. M. H. Catherwood, Hoope 
ston. 111., Dr. H. W. Taylor, Sullivan, Ind. 
John Clark Ridpath, Greencastle, Ind., Mrs. E 
S. L. Thompson, Muncie, Ind., Benjamin S 
Parker, chairman. New Castle, Ind., and the 
officers of the association ex officio. 
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Bliss Perry, author of " The Broughton 
House," is professor of English literature in 
Williams College, and son of Professor A. L. 
Perry, the eminent political economist. This 
novel is the author's first book, but he has en- 
gaged in journalistic work, in connection with 
the Springfield Republican, 

The Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, now seventy-six 
years old, is writing another volume of his great 
" History of Methodism." 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's new story, " Ascut- 
ney Street," which is appearing as a serial in 
the Ladies* Home yournal^ will be brought out 
in book form in the autumn by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry has written a history 
of Greek literature, which Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish soon. 

The Authors' Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., is a new enterprise, which begins 
with (he publication of " Were They Sinners ? " 
a new novel by Charles J. Bellamy, author of 
" An Experiment in Marriage." 

Among the contributors to The Arena for 
July are Senator Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina, O. B. Frothingham, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D., Junius 
Henri Browne, Hamlin (larland, H. O. Pente- 
cost, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Hon. A. B. Rich- 
mond, Francis E. Willard, and General Marcus 
J. Wright. 

G. &. C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
have begun proceedings to compel the Texas 
Siftings Publishing Company to cease the sale 
of a dictionary, which the plaintiffs claim is an 
infringement of their copyright of " Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary." 

William Hamilton Gibson and the two other 
gentleman in charge of $210 raised for the E. 
P. Roe memorial have planned that the pro- 
posed memorial shall include about two acres 
of beautiful wild and wooded land filled with 
moss-covered bowlders on a mountain spur near 
Mr. Roe's homestead at Cornwall. The com- 
mittee hope to make this spot unique and not- 
able as a natural memori al to a man who did so 
much to make nature known to his country- 
men. 



The New England Amateur Press Associa- 
tion will hold its fourteenth convention at the 
American House, Boston, July 4. The musical 
and literary entertainment will be followed by a 
banquet at 7 P. M. 

Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth College^ 
has gone to Japan. 

Mrs. Burnett has just gone abroad with her 
little sick son Lionel, " Little Lord Fauntleroy, "" 
whose life has been hanging on a thread for the 
past month. At Carlsbad Mrs. Burnett hopes,, 
almost against hope, that her boy will regain his 
health. 

The complete report on the International 
Copyright Bill submitted by Congressman W. 
E. Simonds has been printed by the House as 
Report No. 2,041. It makes very interesting 
reading. 

" Birch Arnold " has almost ready ior press 
a novel, to be entitled " A New Aristocracy." 
The story has for its purpose the development 
of the fundamental truths of social, religious,, 
and governmental honesty. ** Birch Arnold's "^ 
real name is Mrs. J. M. Bartlett. She lives in 
Armada, Mich., and a portrait and biography of 
her are printed in the Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine for April. 

Among the authors who are abroad this sum- 
mer are William H. Rideing, who sailed for 
England June 25 ; Miss Katharine Lee Bates,, 
who left Wellesley in May; and Miss Guiney, 
the poet and member of the New England 
Woman's Press Association, who has been 
"doing" London and Dublin. Adams S. Hill,, 
the Harvard professor and author of "Our Eng- 
lish," sailed early in June, to be absent a year. 
" Susan Coolidge," who usually spends her sum> 
mers in Petersham, Mass., is now abroad, and 
hopes later to join Miss Wormeley, the charming 
translator of Balzac. Louise Chandler Moul> 
ton is being feted and entertained in London 
after her Florentine festivities. Mr. Aldrich 
takes leave of his friends for a European trip 
soon with the same lightness and brightness that 
he took leave of " Thalia *' in his exquisite lyric 
in Harper's for July. Mrs. Burnett's trip to 
South Germany is saddened by the illness of 
her son, on whose account the whole family go 
abroad. 
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whose use they were invented, have no proper 
right to be called words at all." 

A classification of' these under the most im- 
portant sciences will afford us a striking insight 
into the direction which intellectual activity has 
taken in the last third of a century. Medicine 
and surgery, with the allied sciences of anat- 
omy and physiology, lead the list with four hun- 
dred and twenty-four words. Chemistry and 
mineralogy yield three hundred and sixty-six; 
botany, two hundred and fifty-three ; zoology, in 
all its branches, two hundred and thirty-three ; 
physics, one hundred and fifty-seven : geology 
and paleontology, eighty-eight. Metaphysics, 
including all that can be classed there, yields 
eighty-five terms ; theology, church history, and 
ecclesiastics, sixty-eight. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy present only twenty-six new terms ; 
while biology appears as a new science, and 
brings thirty-seven new terms. 

Such a summary shows more plainly than 
many paragraphs of words the wonderful devel- 
opment of the material sciences. 

A closer study will reveal progress, especially 
in the application of science to personal comfort. 
Here we find " arctics," " ulster," ** baking pow- 
der," " graham bread," ** mosquito bar," " pos- 
tal card," "card catalogue," "base burner," 
"brussels carpet," "stem winder," "type- 
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writer," " weather bureau," " weather report," 
" palace car," " sleeping car," and " cellu- 
loid." A new verb, " to can," and " canned 
goods" indicate the rise of that wonderful 
industry which is putting the delicacies of every 
clime on our. tables. " Kindergarten," " object 
teaching," "object lessons," and "electives" 
stand for a great change in the processes of 
education. The technicalities of the stock 
exchange, "bulls," "bears," "long," "short," 
" option," " margin," and the rest make their 
appearance for the first time. Qut-door sports 
are represented by " bicycle," " tricycle, 
"lacrosse," "lawn tennis," and "toboggan. 
"Greenbacks," "fractional currency," "five- 
twenty," " seven-thirty," " inflationist," ** bi- 
metallic," " bimetallism," and "free-trade " give 
us a condensed history of monetary affairs. 

Agricultural progress is seen in "gang 
plow," "hay tedder," "potato bug," "Paris 
green," and " grange." 

" Nihilist " and " nitro-glycerine " stand sus- 
piciously near each other, and " Catling gun " 
is not far away. 

"Telegrapher," "telephone," "microphone," 
and " phonograph " are all well established, and 
"cablegram," though still viewed with sus- 
picion, is probably inevitable. H, B, Swartz. 

VBftSAILLBS, Ohio. 



WAS GOLDSMITH A PLAGIARIST.? 



A contributor to The Writer for June men- 
tions several interesting cases of apparent 
plagiarism where two or more authors were un- 
accountably led to use the same idea in stories or 
poems in almost the same manner. Such paral- 
lelism of ideas is more common than 'one 
would suspect. 1 never heard that Coldsmith 
was ever accused of plagiarism, but it seems to 
me no one can read his delightful sketch, " The 
Vicar of Wakefield," without noticing the re- 
markable resemblance between it and the book of 
Job. Leaving out the long philosophical argu- 



ments, which take up most of the sacred narra- 
tive, we find the following striking coinci- 
dences : — 

Job was a man perfect and upright ; one that 
feared God and eschewed evil. Dr. Primrose 
was an upright and godly man, of simple faith 
and trustfulness. 

Both were men of wealth, and both had a 
family of several sons and daughters. 

Both lost all their possessions, and were be- 
reaved of their children. 

Job was afflicted with boils, and lay on an ash 
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heap. Dr. Primrose received a severe burn, 
and lay on a pallet of straw in prison. 

Job's wife and friends reviled him for his 
meekness, and Dr. Primrose's wife and parish- 
ioners urged him to resent his persecutions. 

Job "did not sin with his lips," and Dr. 
Primrose was patient and forgiving. 

In the end fob's children are restored, and 
God gives him twice the wealth he had before. 
Dr. Primrose's children also are restored, and 
he gains greater wealth. 

Out of the simple story of Job's life as related 



in the Bible Goldsmith constructed a charming 

story, that is regarded as one of the choicest bits 

of the English classics, yet I would be far from 

accusing him of plagiarism. Whether he took 

his material from the Bible or not, his genius 

certainly formed a sweet and lovely character, 

that will always be admired by thousands of 

delighted readers who would never learn the 

lesson of patient suffering from the majestic 

Biblical drama. 

Charles R. Hardy, 
Montgomery, Ala. 



WHAT'S IN A NAME.? 



That Shakespeare was never a rejected con- 
tributor is evident from his asking the question, 
" What's in a name ? " " What is not in a 
name ? " is the cry that rises from humble and 
humbled writers who see articles of less merit 
than their own accepted because they come 
from already famous authors. Perhaps this is 
just; perhaps one fine effort from a writer 
should ensure the acceptance of an inferior pro- 
duction from his pen. But whether right or 
not, the fact remains ; and the latest example of 
an illustrious name carrying publisher and 
critics before it is the historical novel, " The 
Master of the Magicians," by Herbert D. Ward 
and his wife, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The aim of the book is to transport the reader 
to Babylon in the time of Daniel and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the authors have evidently said 
" To do this, the style must be conversational 
and unstilted." Whether it has not ended in being 
undignified and unsuitable may be judged from 
the following extracts : The young men are 
" the jeunesse dorie of Babylon," " the pick of 
the city," in which '* learning and savoir 
faire''^ are sought after. One of them has a 
" spurt of bravado," probably the same one who 
lives in ** apartments." Daniel is the " latest 
craze at court." The house of a revered phil- 
osopher has " bright vines, which give a gay, 
jaunty appearance, like a well-dressed girl." 



This holy man's sacred enthusiasm, astrology, 
is called his " hobby." ** The queen knew a 
handsome man when she saw him." She also 
" drawled Ye-es ? pleasantly," and told the 
heroine to " stop that boo-hooing." A leading 
character's cheek " glistened with the latest fad 
in ointments." " The king was known to be 
pretty constant to one or two pet deities of the 
highest order, but was also agile in carrying on 
what might be called a celestial flirtation with 
minor gods." 

Such jocose, belittling remarks would better 
befit the " Confessions of a Frivolous Girl." 

The next glaring fault is the strained use of 
words, rendering them at times unintelligible. 
For instance : A certain captain " felt the de- 
pression of the unknown quantity." He felt 
also that an " epoch " was at hand, when the 
king was simply about to doom to death the 
magicians. Moreover, he has a " nervously ex- 
cited history." ** His long hair waved; it lay 
like a nimbus." In a descriptive passage " the 
prismatic tints " of something look like " bronze 
rainbows." The populace sees " a white form 
rise like a whirl-wind in the air; her feet swing 
far behind." Extravagant language, this, for 
the snatching-up of a " bird-like " maiden, and 
suggestive of Chicagoan extremities. The girl 
has had a fright, and "every motor muscle 
has been struck with nerve paralysis." Surely 
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Dr. Holmes is not the only author who can be 
accused of giving us a "medicated novel." 
Again, our writers have a geological turn of mind, 
and describe the king as " of an odd, composite 
formation." Speaking of a man^s eyes, they 
say, " dark lashes gave them a happy look." 
This might come under the heading. Important, 
if true. 

Examples of strained and ungrammatical con- 
structions may next be cited : " He lived in 
secluded rooms alone." Did he live alone in 
secluded rooms, or only in secluded rooms ? 
"He was eminent as a scholar; quick in ac- 
quiring perceptions ; adapted the general 
culture of the times ; ready to yield to foreign 
custom." How jarring is the change from 
adjective modifier to verb ! " In the voice of 
the lad his own conscience awoke." Did it 
awake in or at the voice ? " No potentate ever 
displayed such constructive faculty. He con- 
verted it into temples and palaces." Faculty 
seems queer building material. It must have 
been in one of these palaces that " a portiere, 
colored yellow, red, and blue, touched the floor 
with brilliant rosettes of purple and gold." Will 
some one construe this sentence, which refers 
to Daniel : " Who had for the time, — Allit 
dully wondered what, fraternal, unearthly tender- 
ness for the daughter." How is " what " 
governed ? 

The book does not aim to be an archaeologi- 
cal treatise, yet pages of description are 



evidently given in order that the writers' 
knowledge of Assyriology may be utilized, and 
the reader has faith in their accuracy, though 
startled now and then by disjointed bits of 
historical information, such as, "The captain 
turned deadly pale beneath his painted cheeks '• ; 
" The sensuous nature of the Jews." 

It remains to mention the use -of expressions 
like " a religious gesture " ; " recoiling hours **; 
" her earrings glistened merrily " ; " scenes of 
the past hour rolled like a ball through his 
brain " ; " the despotic side of his nature suc- 
cumbed to it with moody ease " ; " the reli- 
gious belief was unveiled of its imbecility " ; 
" his devout, athletic arm " ; " the dreamer in 
him seemed to float up like a mist and drown 
his beautiful face." 

Preference for this style of writing is a 
matter of taste. Some would call it soulful, 
some sophomoric. To go back to the first 
point made, I ask whether the " reader " of a 
publishing house would not be influenced in 
his choice of the adjective by the name that 
chanced to be at the end of the manuscript? 
Certainly the manuscript of the book in ques- 
tion was not accepted because it gave promise 
of adding lustre to the deserved previous re- 
nown of its authors. As a story-book for 
children, it is too of-the-earth, earthy; as a novel 
for adults, it is too imperfect. 

Grace Blanchard. 

Concord, N. H. 



WRITING FOR THE EDITOR. 



Successful writers are frequently asked to jot 
down their experience for the benefit of begin- 
ners. Their articles are always very interesting 
and instructive. A young writer who carefully 
studies what he has to relate will perhaps learn 
more than he ( or she ) could glean from, say, five 
years of actual service among the cockroaches 
and other foreign exchanges in an editorial room. 
This is largely due to the self-sacrificing spirit in 



which the successful writers describe their early 
struggles. I have often marvelled at the un- 
merciful way in which they treat their former 
selves when they show up their youthful mis- 
takes to the world. Years ago I read one of 
their " Recollections," in which the inadvisabil- 
ity of lacing a manuscript with blue ribbon was 
humorously set forth. I was so deeply im- 
pressed by this well-taken point that up to this 
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time, so far as my memory serves me, I have 
not forgotten it. 

After years of waiting and disappointment, 
the time seems to have come when I may, with- 
out egotism, speak of some of the things that 
may be profitably borne in mind by the younger 
generation when preparing copy for — for the 
editor. He is a peculiarly conceited individual, 
and must be approached with the utmost delicacy 
and caution, except by persons who have sacri- 
ficed their self-respect to such an extent that 
their names have become known. Eschewing 
reminiscences, I shall confine myself to com- 
monplace, practical points. 

In the first place, then, let the young writer 
never be so foolhardy as to send in typewritten 
manuscript. It savors of the law ofiSce and the 
counting-room. A keen editor knows that 
nothing really spontaneous, really meritorious, 
would come to him in that shape, and he invari- 
ably throws such copy aside to be examined at 
leisure. Thus a perhaps timely and intrinsically 
excellent article is eventually returned, just be- 
cause its author has not adapted himself to the 
singular prejudice of the editor. 

Always use a lead pencil, and, if possible, get 
paper which has a hard, glossy finish. Pen and 
ink are affected by school-girls and ponderous es- 
sayists, and are never seen in an editorial room. 
Why, then, in the name of Caxton, do some 
apparently successful writers persist in using 
them ? 

Write finely (*' fine " is an adjective and refers 
to the quality of the subject matter). Do not 
leave a margin or any appreciable space between 
the lines. As sure as you do, the editor will 
take it as a challenge to alter some of the things 
you have said. Never offend his self-esteem in 
that way. 

Punctuate with the utmost care. There was 
a rule, 1 was years ago informed, in a Nova 
Scotia office, and a very safe one, too, of allow- 
ing al)out three commas to the printed line. 
Vou can easily estimate the average number of 
words by counting a few lines of the periodical 
in which your article is to ap)>ear. 

Capitalize according to the (lerman style. 
That is, do not be afraid of the extra exertion 
which a capital letter necessitates. Another 
old-time reminiscence occurs to me at this point. 



It used to be told of some New England paper, 
the name of which I have now forgotten, that the 
standing order was to capitalize no word after 
the first in the sentence except the names of 
the Deity and Samuel Bowles. I believe an 
exception was made in the case of the pronoun 

The colon ( : ) is the favorite mark nowadays 
in all model composing-rooms. No well-bal- 
anced sentence can now make its way in the 
world without the colon, assisted by a few judi- 
ciously used semicolons. This queen of punc- 
tuation marks expresses a refined shade of 
meaning that is truly artistic, and is appreciated 
in every hamlet in the land. 

Be prodigal with your quotation marks, and 
if you find that you are getting wheels within 
wheels, etc., just scatter them around promiscu- 
ously. The intelligent compositor can pick out 
what he wants without the slightest difficulty. 

Underscore your words with a free h^nd. 
That will attract the immediate attention of the 
editor, and impress him with the importance of 
the article. Everybody knows the value of a 
good first impression. 

Do not give your article a title, or headline, 
as it is technically termed. That is unpardon- 
able presumption. It is, besides, entirely use- 
less, because a trained editor can tell at a glance 
just what you are going to talk about. More- 
over, it iii his prerogative to write headlines, and 
he will not thank you for any unsolicited help 
you may attempt to render him. You will do 
well to bear this little hint in mind. 

In sending manuscript by mail, never fold it 
or let it reach the office in a fiat condition. Al- 
ways roll it as close as possible. To avoid its 
slipping out of the wrapper in transit, secure 
the last page to the wrapper by means of a little 
ordinary paste or mucilage. 

Finally, a word about writing proper names. 
I have known writers who were so ignorant of 
the printers' art as to think in necessary to make 
an **o" different from an ** a." That is one of 
those singular notions that inexperienced con- 
tributors to the press somehow get into their 
heads, and reminds me of a correspondent of a 
paper of which I was at one time editor, who 
actually used to underscore the " u '* in certain 
proper names, in order that the compositor 
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"n" or a 



"w." 



might not mistake it for an 
Such affectation should be carefully avoided 
by an ambitious writer who wants to gain the 
good will of an editor. Perhaps the most 
lamentable obtuseness in this respect I ever 
ran across was shown in the manuscript of a 
young fellow who had worked his way from the 
composing-room up to the reporting staff. He 
actually printed some of the names of persons 



in separate letters, just as a child does in learn- 
ing to make the alphabet. The humor of the 
thing came out when I asked him why he wrote 
names that way. 

" Oh," said he, in perfect innocence, " I spell 
out the names so that the proof-reader can get 
them right ! " 

William Timothy Call. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS* FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

July 8 to ii, 1890. 



It is difficult to speak or write about the 
recent convention of the Western Association 
of Writers without permitting enthusiasm to go 
beyond the bounds of dignity. The committee 
in charge of the preparations for the meeting 
confidently expected that it would be the most 
successful one held by the association. But 
their hopes were so much more than realized 
that they could only echo the words of others, 
many times repeated during the convention, 
" Never before has there been so grand a gath- 
ering of writers upon the American continent, 
perhaps in the world." 

The convention was held at Spring Fountain 
Park, near Warsaw, one of the most beautiful 
regions in Indiana, and one filled with historic 
traditions of frontier life and Indian warfare. 
Three clear and placid lakes, reflecting in their 
shimmering waters the marvellously varied 
hues of sunrise and sunset, bearing upon their 
bosoms myriads of water-lilies, dotted with tiny 
islets, and surrounded by a rolling country rich 
in vegetation, formed the picturesque environ- 
ment most pleasing to literary folk. 

Sixty-five persons in attendance registered at 
Eagle Lake Hotel, in the park, during the con- 
vention, and others, for want of accommodation 
there, were compelled to find lodging in War- 
saw. At the opening meeting of the reunion, 
Tuesday evening, the parlors of the hotel were 
thronged with members of the association and 
visitors. At this first meeting the keynote to 
the genial social atmosphere of the convention 
ivas struck, and the continued and universal 



good feeling was a subject of constant remark 
and enjoyment. In a social way the conven- 
tion was like a family gathering in which every 
one is agreeable and joyous because of the 
happy occasion. 

From the beginning of the association it has 
been the aim of those most interested to make 
it as democratic as possible. Its doors have 
been open to all earnest, worthy workers in any 
field of literature, and to all other persons who 
desire the upbuilding of good literature in the 
West. The gratifying result has been to reveal 
an unsuspected literary strength in the Middle 
West, and the focussing of this strength into an 
influence that has become widely recognized. 
The recent convention has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the association, in its nature and 
membership, is composed of the materials 
essential to its greatest usefulness and per- 
manence. 

Among attendants at the recent convention 
were such writers as Coates Kinney, the author 
of the immortal "Rain on the Roof"; Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, whose " Romance of Dol- 
lard " and *' Story oJ Tonty " have placed her 
in the first rank of American novelists; James 
Whitcomb Riley, to whom perhaps more than to 
any living writer in America the name of genius 
can be most fitly applied ; John Clark Ridpath, 
whose eminence as a historian is heightened by 
his equally noteworthy work as a poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer ; J. P. Dunn, Jr., author of 
"Indiana" in the American Commonwealths 
Series"; Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, W. H. Ven- 
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able, Cyrus F. McNutt, Mrs. M. L. Andrews, 
Benjamin S. Parker, James Newton Matthews, 
W. W. Pfrimmer, Mrs. M. Sears Brooks, Anna 
Oldfield Wiggs, Richard Lew Dawson, Annie 
J. Fellows Johnston, Dr. H. W. Taylor, Ida 
May Davis, M. Swafford ( " Belle Bremer " ), 
George B. Cardwill, Minnetta Taylor, Annie L. 
Ader, Hannah E. Davis, Mrs. J. V. H. Korns; 
J. W. Carr, Thomas B. Redding, Jennie D. 
Coughlin, Evaleen Stein, and Mary E. Cardwill. 

It will be impossible in a brief paper to give 
any adequate account of the proceedings of the 
convention. In a literary way, it was, as some 
one remarked, a series of surprises, even those 
from whom a high character of work was natu- 
rally expected outdoing themselves in their 
efforts. 

The informal meeting held Tuesday evening 
was enriched by recitations, readings, speeches, 
and music, during which the hours sped too 
swiftly. 

Wednesday morning the members and numer- 
ous visitors assembled at the hall in the Park, 
where the meeting was formally opened with 
an eloquent address of welcome given by the 
Rev. Theodore Brake, in behalf of the citizens 
of Warsaw. A happy response by George B. 
Cardwill, for the association, was followed by 
the annual address of the president, Cyrus F. 
McNutt. Among other good things. President 
McNutt said : " It may be asked, What are some 
of the things that have been settled [by the 
association] .'* I answer briefly. First, That the 
association is not to be limited in its member- 
ship to only such as can justly lay claim to 
authorship, but is broad and liberal enough to 
embrace all who sincerely desire to see this 
great mid-western section of our country move 
forward along all lines toward a loftier civili- 
zation, and are not content with material prog- 
ress alone, and who believe that their own 
section is continent of all those elements and 
energies of which a literature equal to the best 
our country has produced may be constructed. 
.... Latent forces must be stirred, the young 
who feel the vocation laid upon them, but who 
would else shrink from the venture, must have 
an assurance that a constituency awaits them, 
eager to welcome and applaud whatever de- 
serves welcome and applause Secondly, 



It has been settled that this association has not 
for its object the promotion of any person or 
clique, or the sale of anybody's wares. There 
are no *Big Louis* — as Sir Walter would have 
said — here. This is a society of peers. That we 
number among our membership a goodly num- 
ber of gifted ones who have already achieved 
fame, by unaided effort, is a source of pride and 
cause for congratulation .... but these are as 
docile and tractable as well-disciplined children ; 
always ready, with poem, sketch, essay, or story 
.... when called upon. May their numbers 
or their shadows never grow less. Thirdly, It 
has been settled that the association has no de- 
signs against the editor and publisher, stiff- 
necked and hard-hearted as these worthies often 
are. We feel pretty well assured that all mat- 
ters between them and us will take care of 
themselves : — 

Mrs. Catherwood, who gave the annual poem, 
confesses, what it is easy for all readers of her 
books to believe, that she worships a hero. 
Hence her poem could have no other than a 
heroic subject: — 

" MARIE DE LA TOUR." 

Acadia hath her Beausejour, 
Her Louisbourg, her Grand Prtf dikes ; 
And tales of these the poet likes, 

But he loves Marie de la Tour. 

Acadia yet bears m^hty men ; 

They make the laws, they honor her ; 

But early centuries are astir 
And woman's courage marked her then. 

On Ft. St. John the war-storm breaks, 

The lady Marie takes command, 

And for her absent lad thb stand 
In this last hoi>eless fort she makes. 

A warm, brown woman without mar. 

Her lile full-throb in every vein. 

Her beauty strong as any pain, 
She leads her soldiers like a star. 

In heavy times this siege befalls, 

The mists roll up from Fundy bay ; 

The mists they part on Easter day, 
And show her foe upon the walls. 

• ••••* 

Type of the struggling human race, 
Which does and dares, and loves and bears, 
And sinks at last with child-like prayers 

Into the unknown silent place. 

She rises — in her fame secure — 

The manifest woman in her prime, 
. The sweetest woman of her time, 
My Lady Mary de la Tour. 
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This poem outlines a new romance upon 
which Mrs. Catherwood is now engaged, which 
is to be entitled "My Lady of St. John." A 
comprehensive paplfer on literature, by Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker, closed the first morning 
session. 

Wednesday afternoon the exercises began 
with a paper on " A National Literature our 
Country's Need," by Mary E. Cardwill. An 
original and interesting paper on the " Race 
Question " was read by Dr. H. W. Taylor. 
" The Place of the Descriptive in Literature," 
ably presented by John Wesley Carr. was fol- 
lowed by an animated discussion. Poems were 
read by the two most universally esteemed 
members of the association, Dr. J. M. Matthews, 
who read ** My Choice," and W. W. Pfrimmer, 
who gave a recitation in dialect. Tucker 
Woodson Taylor also read a fine descriptive 
poem, " Warsaw." 

Wednesday evening's session, held at the 
M. E. Church in Warsaw, was occupied chiefly 
by a discriminating lecture on " Abraham Lin- 
coln," by Jesse W. Weik, the real author of 
" Herndon's ' Lincoln.' " 

Thursday morning, after a brief business 
meeting, telegrams and letters of regret and 
greeting were read. About thirty persons sent 
such letters, among them Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Robert W. Johnson, General and Mrs. 
Lew Wallace, "Octave Thanet," Governor 
Hovey, Alice Williams Brotherton, Mrs. D. M. 
Jordan, May Wright Sewall, and Albion M. 
Fellows Bacon. The last named sent by tele- 
graph the following : — 

Across the wires I flash to-day a cordial friendly greeting. 
Would I might work the wires some way that I might join your 

meeting ; 
But though your wisdom will not wait till all are there to hear 

it, 
I hop« to join you soon or late ; I'm with you now in spirit. 

The literary exercises included poems by 
Franklin E. Denton, Mary E. Nealy, and Julia 
C. Aldrich ; a fascinating story of the time of 
the " Maccabees," " Lirzah," by Mrs. M. S. 
Brooks; and a polished essay on "The In- 
fluence of Italy upon American Art and Litera- 
ture," by Hannah E. Davis. The morning 
session closed with a spirited discussion of 
the International Copyright question and the 
adoption of the following resolutions : — 



Resolved, That, while the people of the West want cheap 
books, they do not want books made cieap by stealing them 
from Americans or foreigners. 

Resolved, That the honor of the American people denuinds 
that the present system of mutual thievery carried on by Ameri- 
can and loreign publishers shall cease at once. 

Resolved, That we condemn the course of those of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who voted against the copyright bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That we cannot support with voice or pen any man 
who shall persisting in opposing a measure so jubt and so en- 
tirely in accord with good morals and wise statesmanship. 

Resolved, That some members of Congress cannot shield 
themselves behind the pretence that they want cheap books for 
their constituents, and members who at first were in favor of the 
copyright bill cannot complain if distrust and suspicion should 
find place in the minds of those who have heard it charged that 
the book pirates, whose business the proposed act threatened, 
were represented by a powerful lobby, willing to use their iU- 
gottcu gains to defeat this measure of justice. Hereby we do 
not mean to charge that such members were actuated by venal 
considerations, but we would admonish them that in this era of 
corruption they subject themselves to suspicion by such change 
of position. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association are 
hereby tendered to Hon. W. D. Bynum and Hon. Joseph B. 
Cheadle for their votes in favor of the copyright bill. 

The climax of excellence in the literary exer- 
cises was reached Thursday afternoon with four 
prose contributions and six poems, every one of 
which was marked by strong individuality and 
absorbing interest. Ida May Davis read a 
beautiful bit of description in prose, called ** A 
Touch of Nature." Judge T. B. Redding dis- 
coursed learnedly and in an attractive way of 
" Myths." Miss Minnetta Taylor, who won 
the laurels of the convention, talked with the 
eloquence of an improviser in prose, on the 
*' Natural Stimuli of the Imagination," and 
Professor Ridpath made his answer to the query, 
" Why is the Pawpaw Poetical and the Turnip 
Not? " a humorous, philosophical study of the 
poetical principle of things. The poems, all of 
rare merit, were by Annie J. Fellows Johnson, 
Albion M. Fellows Bacon, Mamie S. Paden, M. 
Swafford ("Belle Bremer"), A. L. R. Dufour, 
and Rebecca S. Nichols. 

The annual public musical and literary enter- 
tainment was given Thursday evening. The 
writers who participated in the choice pro- 
gramme were : Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, H. 
W. Taylor, W. W. Pfrimmer, B. S. Parker, 
Coates Kinney, R. L. Dawson, W. H. Venable, 
Evaleen Stein, and James Whitcomb Riley. 
Mr. Riley read a poem in child dialect, called 
" The Raggedy Man," which he prefaced by 
an extremely interesting and suggestive essay 
on " The Child in Literature." 

Colonel Kinney, by special request, read a 
new, impressive, and characteristic poem called 
" The Shark," founded on the superstition that 
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when a shark follows a vessel a death will soon 
occur on board. 

Professor Ridpath opened the exercises 
Friday morning with a fine " Ode to Freedom." 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., began a brief discussion, "What 
Use is an Indian to an Author.?" or, as Mr. 
Dunn said aptly, the subject should be, ** Of 
What Use is an Author to an Indian ? " " The 
Place of the Dramatic in Literature," a re- 
markably well- written paper by Annie L. Ader, 
who made it a negation, provoked a lively dis- 
cussion, most of the speakers taking an oppo- 
site view. A poem by D. L. Paine, and a 
delightfully humorous sketch of boy life by W. 
H. Venable closed this morning session. 

Friday afternoon, after the reading of an 
essay, " The 'i'yro and the Newspaper," by R. 
A. Mansfield, an hour or more was given to a 
"Surfeit of Rhyme," in which fifty or more 
persons were represented, in individual and 
joint poems, making a medley of unique interest. 

The work of the convention closed with 
memorial exercises in behalf of Ella M. Nare 
and John T. Mahorney ( colored ) , both charter 
members of the association, who died during 
the past year. 



The music for the meetings was furnished by 
a guitar trio from Richmond, Ind., and by the 
choir and orchestra of the M. E. Church at 
Warsaw. 

A banquet Friday evening, presided over 
most gracefully by Mrs. M. L. Andrews, and 
carried by numerous toasts and responses into 
the " wee sma' hours " of the night, closed the 
convention in the happiest manner, and sent 
all present to their homes with the feeling that 
it was, indeed, good to have been there. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are : 
President, John Clark Ridpath, Greencastle, 
Ind.; vice-presidents, Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood and Coates Kinney ; secretary, Mrs. M. 
Sears Brooks, Madison, Ind. ; treasurer, W. 
W. Pfrimmer, Kentland, Ind.; executive com- 
mittee, George B. Cardwill ( chairman ), New 
Albany, Ind., Cyrus F. McNutt, Benjamin S. 
Parker, Mary E. Cardwill, Marie L. Andrews, 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., L. May Wheeler, Mrs. E. S. L. 
Thompson, H. W. Taylor, J. N. Matthews, 
W. H. Venable, John Lee, and Thomas B. 
Redding. 

Mary E. Cardwill. 

New Albany, Ind. 



MISTAKES OF DIALECT STORY WRITERS. 



Professor Boyesen, in a serial story of Nor- 
wegian life, which was recently published in the 
Vouilts Companion^ makes his uneducated 
characters converse in a broad Yankee dialect. 
Why the sturdy Norseman should " blarst " his 
fellow-citizen or accuse him of .telling a " tarnal 
lie " is a sealed mystery to me. That Profes- 
sor Boyesen did not see the absurdity of incor- 
porating New England provincialisms in a story 
of Scandinavia is also a mystery. 

Notwiilistanding the popularity of dialect writ- 
ing, I wonder that editors tolerate the glaring 
incongruities that are found in many stories, in 
which the Yankee is made to "reckon," or 



" 'low," or say he raises a " right smart " of corn. 
No Yankee " 'lows " or " reckons," neither does 
the Hoosier "guess" or " calkerlate." Yet in 
some of the best papers and periodicals I notice 
strange mixtures of the Northern, Southern, 
and Western dialects. 

Another fault of the dialect writer is exagger- 
ation. The a4h'age New England farmer does 
not say " good arternoon," or " sartin " for cer- 
tain, nor call a daughter " My leetle gal," 
though his grandfather might have been guilty 
of all these and many kindred verbal sins. 

Delia A, Heywood. 
Campbell, Minn. 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author. 



The editor of The Writer is always glad 
to publish items of personal^ interest about 
literary people and notes about their work. 

For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 
Jars in aJJ, — a subscription for The Writer 



and The Author for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 



The publisher of The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the pub- 
lisher's advertised price. 



Writers who have not yet sent in their names 
for the forthcoming "Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers," should com- 
municate with the editor of The Writer at 
once. 



(( 



THE AUTHOR" FOR JULY. 



The Author for July 15 contains articles 
entitled " Authors and Publishers," by Mary A. 
Denison ; " Literary Taxidermy," by A. L. 
Hanscom ; " Literary Ethics," by William 
Perry Brown ; " Montaigne, the Essayist," b}' 
Charles Howard Shinn ; " Mary E. Wilkins at 
Home," by Minna C. Smith ; " On Novel-writ- 
ing," by Andrew Lang; "William Black at 
Home " ; and "The Atlantic's New Editor," by 
Lilian Whiting; besides the usual editorial 
notes, queries, book reviews, items of per- 
sonal gossip about writers, and literary news 
and notes. The writers about whom " personal 
gossip " is given are : Mary E. Bryan, Will 
Carleton, Ednah Dow Cheney, William Drys- 
dale, William C. Hudson, Joaquin Miller, 
Edward Staats de Grote Tompkins, and Ange- 
line W. Wray. 



A WRITER'S GRIEVANCE. 



I have a grievance. I feel it so keenly that 
I believe I can state it briefly : The heartless 
publisher who does not want " the children of 
my mind " returns my manuscript to me closely 
rolled, when it was sent to Vwaflat 

Is this fair? I take untold pains to make 
my pages acceptable to the editor; I seek to 
learn his likes and dislikes ; I write as legibly 
and clearly as it is given to me to write ; I 
punctuate in so far as I know how; I use the 
form and size of paper that I am assured he 
prefers; I observe, as I learn them, all the 
amenities dear to his whimsical heart ; and I 
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send the pages to him flat, or folded but once 
down the centre. 

And how does he repay me ? He returns 
manuscript so tightly rolled that it can never be 
straightened for a new trial elsewhere, and is 
probably torn by my knife or scissors when I 
undertake to remove the close-set wrapper. 
That is a moment to harrow up an author's 
soul, when he holds aloft a rejected manuscript 
and wrathfully perceives that it is creased and 
ragged! Seldom, indeed, is it soiled otherwise, 
but is not this enough? 

If only one or two pages are at stake, they 
can be re- written, of course; but when forty or 
fifty are involved, as was my late misfortune, it 
is not always a pleasant task to copy again 
throughout. And, no matter how they are 
smoothed, the misused pages are apt to bear, 
wherever they go, the tell-tale traces of a prior 
manipulation in some " sanctum." 

Does not common courtesy demand a better 
treatment — that our manuscripts, if they must 
be returned, shall come in the form in which 
they are sent.** Is it unreasonable to ask as 
much .'* The publisher abhors rolled sheets, we 
are told ; why does he not do as he would be 
done by — spare our commercial note, and our 
tempers as well 1 E. P. Scott, 

Skiddy, Kan. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



What brand and size of paper does The 
Writer consider best for writing? What is 
the name of the manufacturing stationer? What 
is the price of the paper by the pound ? 

E. M. A. 

What is the best manuscript paper, — I mean, 
to write copy upon? 1 often find it difficult to 
obtain a paper of medium size, widely ruled. 
If some one can name a particular brand, I 
shall be grateful. H. l. 

[ The best manuscript paper for ordinary use 
is firm, white, light-weight paper, sized and cal- 
endered, unruled, and cut into single sheets 
about six by nine inches in size. Such paper, 
made to order from a sample selected by the 
editor of The Writer, is sold by the Writer 
Publishing Company for $1.25 a thousand 



sheets, expressage to be paid by the recipient. 
By ordering in lots of 5,000 sheets writers may 
reduce the expressage charge. Similar paper 
ruled can be supplied for $1.50 a thousand 
sheets. This paper may be used for writing 
with either ink or pencil, and in the opinion of 
the editor of The Writer it is in every way 
the best manuscript paper for writers' use. — 
w. H. H. ] 

Which of the many systems of shorthand 
writing is the best and most practical for an 
every-day newspaper workingman ? Each claims 
to be the best, but all seem faulty, especially in 
the point of legibility. f. h. k. 

[ Of the old-style systems, either Munson's, 
Graham's, or Pitman's will give satisfaction. 
Cross's " Eclectic " shorthand is legible and 
simple. Bishop's new " Exact " phonography 
has many positive merits, and Lindsley's "Taki- 
graphy " is successfully used by many experts. 
The learner is not advised to experiment outside 
of these six systems. Any one of the six 
thoroughly learned will do all that any shorthand 
writer is likely to require. — w. H. H. ] 

( I. ) What would you advise an author to do 
whose work had been thus criticised by the 
press ? " The plot of the novel is melodramatic 
and wholly sensational. It is such a story as 
would be easy to dramatize and make acceptable 
to the stage. 

(2.) In the foregoing case which would be 
best, for the author to dramatize the book or 
offer it to be dramatized ? If the latter, where 
should it be offered ; if the former, would The 
Writer's Literary Bureau assist in the dispo- 
sition of a drama ? e. p. 

[( I.) Action should depend on the quality 
of the paper in which such a criticism ap- 
peared. Most book reviews in newspapers are 
carelessly written, and it is much easier for an 
editor to say that a story can be successfully 
dramatized than for the author to dramatize it 
with success. 

(2.) Successful dramatic writing requires 
such peculiar qualities that most authors would 
do better to have their books dramatized by some 
one who knows the tricks of the trade than to 
undertake the work themselves. Any New 
York theatre manager can supply off-hand a 
list of the most successful dtaxw^-VvL ^v^kvs. V;?c>. 
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the country. The Writer's Literary Bureau 
handles manuscripts of every kind, dramas 
included. — w. h. h. ] 

In an arrangement between author and pub- 
lisher to publish a book on a royalty, — say a 
subscription book that will retail for $1.75 or 
$2.00, and of which an edition of 5,000 copies is 
to be issued, — what is the usual amount of roy- 
alty given per copy? Is there any royalty 
usually paid on the first 1,000 copies .'* Is any 
particular form of agreement followed between 
publisher and author ? j. h. p. 

[ The usual royalty paid to the author of any 
book, provided the publisher takes the risk and 
bears the expense of publication, is ten per 
cent, of the retail price on each copy sold. 
Frequently the publisher is exempted from pay- 
ing royalty on the first 1,000 copies. Some 
publishers have blank forms for contracts 
with authors, but contracts for publishing dif- 
ferent books vary so widely that a general form 
cannot easily be made. — w. H. H. ] 

( I. ) What is the supposed use of that nu- 
merical scale found on the bar of the Caligraph .'* 

(•2.) What is considered a fair rate of speed 
in typewriting from copy? C. B. 

[( I. ) The numerical scale on the Caligraph 
is used to aid the writer in determining on what 
part of the paper the next type to be struck 
will print. 

( 2. ) Forty words a minute is good average 
speed on the typewriter. There are compara- 
tively few writers who can write from sixty to 
eighty words a minute, or more. — w. H. h. ] 

(i.) Which is the proper sequence: "My 
kind regards to your mother and yourself,'* or 
" to yourself anci mother " ? 

( 2. ) What is the proper complimentary clos- 
ing of a letter of friendship from a young woman 
to a lady twenty or thirty years older, the ex- 
pression to be that of affection and respect. 
And what is the proper mode of a friendly 
message to the gentlemen members of a cor- 
respondent's family? c. B. 

[(i.) The matter is one of small conse- 
quence. The first phrase is the better of the 
two, but, strictly speaking, " to " should be in- 
serted before •' yourself." 

(2.) The young woman might sign herself 



" Respectfully yours," or " Sincerely yours,'* or 
"Affectionately yours,** according to the degree 
of her intimacy with her correspondent. The 
answer to the second question would depend 
altogether upon circumstances. — w. h. h. ] 



Please tell me in The Writer if the follow- 
ing sentence is correct : " This he said in tones 
of awful solemnity and without lifting his eyes, 
or in atiy leastwise changing his position.* I 
found it in a recent number of The Con^ega- 
tionalist. R. A. B. 

[ " In any leastwise ** seems to be an original 
superlative of " in any wise,** which would have 
been correct. The new phrase is certainly not 
an attractive one. — w. h. h. ] 

Is there any monthly index to the various 
articles published in all the leading periodicals ? 
If so, who is the publisher, and what is the 
price ? If there is no monthly index, is there 
any other ? a. b. 

[ Book Chat^ New York, indexes each month 
the articles published in the leading English 
and American periodicals. The price of the 
magazine is one dollar a year. The publisher 
of The Writer will receive and forward sub- 
scriptions for this or for any other periodical. — 
w. H. H. ] 

Will you kindly give a little dissertation on 
the phrases *' If it be *' and " If it is *'? j. A c. 

[ " If it be '* implies doubt or uncertainty ; 
"if it is " indicates an actual fact. The rule 
is: "When a conjunction indicates some un- 
certainty, use the subjunctive after it; when 
anything is spoken of as an actual fact, or as in 
absolute existence, the indicative is used." — 
w. H. H. ] 

Is it proper to say "five millions " or "five 
million 'V If " five millions,** then why not 
" five thousands " or " two hundreds " ? 

A. J. s. 

[ The word " million ** signifies either a 
thousand thousands, or an indefinitely large 
number, as the case may be, — for instance, 
you may say, " five million people," or " mil- 
lions of money." Strictly speaking, in the first 
case " million,*' and not " millions,** is correct. 
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In the phrase, *' He is vvopth five millions," the 
word •* millions " is used in the indefinite sense, 
as " thousands " is in the phrase, " He is worth 
thousands." As a rule, one should say ** five 
million " wherever ** five thousand " or " five 
hundred " would be used in speaking of a 
smaller number. — w. h. h. ] 



Which is the correct expression, "A child 
of John Brown's died yesterday," or "A child of 
John Brown died yesterday".? It is true that 
the sentence written, " John Brown's child died 
yesterday," would be better, but the question as 
written is what I should like to have decided. 

G. H. G. 

[ " A child of John Brown's " is the better 
phrase. — w. h. h. ] 

You say that the ownership of a literary pro- 
duction passes into the hands of its purcnaser, 
leaving the author no interest in it. Why is it, 
then, that the Harpers, and latterly the Century 
Magazine^ in accepting manuscript and sending 
check, forward to you a receipt for you to sign, 
in which are the words " for the manuscript in 
question and copyright " ? I hoi 1 that the right 
to the copyright does not pass from the author 
when he sells his story, but still inheres in him. 
I base this assumption on the course pursued 
by these eminent and eminently practical author- 
ities, showing that they recognize the necessity 
of a special contract. When signing the receipt 
a writer can scratch out the words " and copy- 
right," if he chooses. c. F. w. 

[ The words ** and copyright " may be inserted 
to prevent the possibility of any dispute ; but in- 
asmuch as the manuscript is valuable only in 
case the purchaser has the exclusive right to 
publish it, it seems as if payment for the 
manuscript must incjude payment for copyright 
as well. — w. H. H. ] 

( I. ) Is it legitimate for a person to write a book 
and dramatize it, and then dispose of both the 
story and the play, one to a publisher, the other 
to a manager ? 

( 2. ) VVhat is the safest method of sending a 
pamphlet to a manager with the assurance of 
its immediate return .'* I ask because I have so 
often lost manuscripts by neglect of publishers. 

1^« !-«• Oa 

[( I.) If the publisher is given to understand 
that the author reserves the right to dramatize 
his book, he has no reason to complain if the 
dramatization is sold. In such a case the stage 



production would generally help the sale of the 
book. 

(2.) The safest way to send a manuscript 
is, of course, by express. The express com- 
pany gives a receipt for the package, and is re- 
sponsible for its value if it is not safely de- 
livered. There is no way of protecting a manu- 
script in a publisher's hands. The only way to 
do is to deal only with publishers who have a 
conscience. — w. H. H. ] 

Which of the many books published for 
literary workers is the most helpful guide in 
technique .'* l. 

[ Luce's " Writing for the Press," published 
by The Writer Publishing Company, Boston, is 
the best book of the kind now available. The 
price of the third edition is fifty cents. — 
w. H. H.] 

The liability, especially in addressing mail 
matter, of having *' Cal.," the contraction of Cali- 
fornia, mistaken for " Col.," the contraction of 
Colorado, makes it advisable that one or the 
other should be changed How would " Cfa.," 
for California, do ? r. j. b. 

[The Writer has for a long time used 
" Calif." as an abbreviation for California. The 
post-oflice authorities and manyCalifornia papers 
have approved this abbreviation, and, although 
a little longer, it seems to be a better abbre- 
viation than *' Cfa." — w. h. h. ] 

Can any reader suggest a plan for simply and 
cheaply fastening together or binding a volume 
of periodicals? The cost of binding precludes 
most people from preserving in this way all but 
the most valuable magazines, but there are 
many which, though of less value, are useful to 
keep, and it is very difficult to refer to them, 
unless they are fastened together in volumes 
without being tied up, as they should be handy 
to open quickly. a. b. 

[One good way to bind a file of magazines 
cheaply is to punch three holes near the back 
of each magazine, and pass strong cord through 
the holes, tieing tightly with the regular binder's 
knot. The edges may be trimmed under a 
printer's paper-cutter, or even with a sharp 
knife. Of course, a bookbinder can do abetter 
job. Some people, by the way, do not know 
that a bookbinder will bind a volume of maga- 
zines strongly ^.tvA xv^-aLNX^j vcv '-'-X^x-axN^ '^'^•^V 
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for twenty-five cents. The owner can letter 
the volume with a pen, and it is quite as 
serviceable as if it were more expensively 
bound. — w. H. H. ] 

What are the best hundred books for a news- 
paper man to read ? w. f. h. 

[Readers of The Writer are invited to 
answer this question. Perhaps it would be 
better to put it in this form : What are the 
best hundred books for the library of a news- 
paper man ? — w. H. H. ] 

Please give some rules governing the 
use of the dash. I note that in your July 
number you use a comma and a dash ( thus : 
**, — " ) to set off a parenthetical clause. Is not 
that equivalent to using two parentheses ? 

I. K. A. 

[ The rule of The Writer is to use the 
comma with the dash whenever the comma 
would be used if the dash were not. The dash 
is used alone when the structure of the sentence 
is broken at a place where a comma would not 
naturally be used. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



I wish to thank The Writer for the article 
in the July number on "The Use of Note- 
books," and only wish it had been longer. The 
value of a note-book depends on its always be- 
ing at hand. Will some of your lady literary 
readers tell me what form they have found most 
convenient .'* To a gentleman, with his outfit of 
a dozen or more pockets, it matters little ; but 
a lady scarcely has pockets for her personal 
belongings, to say nothing of note-books. 

E. C. G. 

LONGMBADOW, MaSS. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 

** Quietly." — I wonder if any one besides my- 
self has noticed the recent cruel abuse of the 
poor little innocent word "quietly." It has 
been drawn and quartered and burned at the 



stake, so to speak, until now one wonders if it 
be not about time to give it a long-needed rest, 
and to torture in its stead, for a while at least, 
some other respectable adverb. For instance : 
"Mrs. H. B. S. spent her eighty-fifth birthday 
quietly at home " ; " Mrs. G. C. went to church 
quietly last Sunday in M." ; " Mrs. F. H. B. 
passes her forenoons quietly in her garden " ; 
" Mrs. L. C. M. enjoys nothing better than a 
walk quietly in the woods " ; " Miss M. E. W. 
is living quietly in a little nook not many miles 
from Boston " ; " Mrs. B. H. and her sister 
spent the day quietly in their rooms " ; " Mrs. 
E. S. P. W. and her husband will pass the 
month quietly at the old homestead " ; etc., etc., 
until at last one is tempted to exclaim, almost 
in exasperation: For Heaven's sake, why 
should n't they .'* We do not expect all these 
celebrities to be racing about in their gardens 
and woods, or in their chambers or homesteads, 
or on their way to church, or even during 
their birthdays ! And while we neither expect 
nor desire to deprive Miss A. B. E., the distin- 
guished Egyptologist, of the pleasure of having 
her photograph taken " while quietly buttoning 
her glove," — as we are gravely told she has had 
the temerity to do, — yet we may venture, per- 
haps, to ask how else she could do it, and be 
photographed in the act .-* But seriously, would 
it not be well, brother and sister writers, for us 
who love this exhausted member of our vocabu- 
lary to rescue it, while there is yet time, from 
the clutches of the local newsgatherer ? 

H. R. S. 
Malden, Mass. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Classified Illustrated Cataloguk of thk Library 
Bureau. 156 pp. Cloth. Boston : Library Bureau. 1890. 

The catalogue of the Library Bureau de- 
scribes everything that is useful in a library, 
including many devices and fittings with which 
writers generally are not familiar. As the book 
is an expensive one, a charge is made for it by 
the publishers, although it is a trade catalogue, 
advertising goods for sale. w. h. h. 

Mountaineering in Colorado. By Frederick H. Chapin. 
Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth. Boston : Api^alachian Moun- 
tain Oub. 1889. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club has made 
all lovers of mountains and mountain-climbing 
its debtors by the publication of this charm- 
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ing volume. Well bound, nicely printed, illus- 
trated by beautiful photogravures reproduced 
from the mountaineer-author's own photographs, 
it is a welcome addition to mountain literature. 
Adventures are numerous, the style is bright 
and taking, and the giant mountains climbed 
rival the Alps. The list of Alpine flowers found 
in Estes Park adds greatly to the value of the 
book. E.A. T. 

NoRTHFRN Studie*?. By Edmund Gosse. 268 pp. Goth, 
40 cents. New York : A. Lovell & Company. 

The Camelot Series, with its good paper and 
print, neat binding, low price, and rule of re- 
printing nothing that is not classic, is a real 
benefit to the poor scholar. A. Lovell & Com- 
pany, the agents for the real publisher, Walter 
Scott, of London, have their imprint upon the 
title-page. We trust the time is not distant when 
the American house will be able to publish as 
good a book at as low a price. The charming 
English critic and cultivated scholar, Edmund 
Gosse, treats of Norwegian poetry, including 
Ibsen, Swedish and Danish verse, with his accus- 
tomed facility and felicity ; as usual, the poet- 
critic touches nothing which he does not adorn. 

E. A. T. 

Lucie's Mistake. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis. With Photogravure Illustrations. 304 pp. 
New York : Worthington Company. 1890. 

Heimburg*s stories are always pleasing. 
Simple and pure in tone, fresh in sentiment, 
with enough motive to render the reader un- 
willing to pause, and with a heroine as sweet 
and charming as a June rose, ** Lucie's Mistake " 
bids fair to sustain the reputation of the author's 
earlier works. The local color throughout is 
good ; the scene where Hortense tries to kill 
herself is affecting without being sensational, 
and the story ends well. The characters are 
live men and women, and the interest of the 
pretty tale is sustained throughout. Much of the 
charm of the story is due to the careful, 
scholarly translation of Mrs. Davis ; her trans- 
lation runs as rapidly and clear as a mountain 
brook, and carries tne reader with it, charmed 
by the melody. e. a. t. 

Aldrn's Manifold Cyclopedia. Vol. XX. Infant — Joppa. 
675 PP- Vol. XXI. Jordan — Legacv. 629 pp. Half Morocco. 
New York : John B. Alden. 1889-1890. 

The publication of Alden's " Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia " has been transferred to the firm of 
Garretson, Cox, & Co., Mr. Alden being asso- 
ciated with the firm in the editorial and business 
management of the Cyclopedia. The general 
business of John B. A'den, publisher, will be 
continued as heretofore. The new firm an- 
nounces a new library edition of the Cyclopedia 
in thirty-two volumes, with 3,000 extra illustra- 
tions. The new volumes will have about 800 
pages each. The former edition will be con- 
tinued to the completion of the sets already 



sold. The vvork has been frequently com- 
mended in The Writer, and the two new 
volumes are fully up to the standard of those 
that have preceded them. w. h. h. 

Fabian Uimitry. By Edcar Fawcett. 296 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago : Rand, SicNally, & Company. 1890. 

Why should a poet, delicate, refined, and 
sensitive like Fawcett, concoct such an improb- 
able, sensational tale as " Fabian Dimitry " ? 
The hero, who does not marry the woman he 
loves for fear of inherited insanity, to his dis- 
may finds after her marriage that Mrs. Eninger 
is a kleptomaniac. But one way remains to 
save her : he takes her guilt upon himself, 
writes lying letters to all her friends, and dies 
of poison after telling her husband the truth t 
The author thinks him a hero — the public 
verdict may differ. E. A. T. 

Written in Red. By Charles Howard Montague and C. W. 
Dyar. ^35 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 1890. 

" Written in Red " was first published as a 
serial story in the Boston Globe^ the last chapter 
being withheld for a fortnight while readers 
were invited to guess at the denouement. The 
experiment was a successful one, thousands of 
conjectures being sent in, of which only a half 
dozen were near the truth. The reward for the 
best guess was won by a woman, who received 
the two-hundred-dollar prize. These facts 
indicate the nature of the book. It is a detec- 
tive story in which a newspaper reporter has a 
prominent part, and the suspense of the reader 
is maintained until the very end. Those who like 
exciting tales, and are not accustomed to read 
the last chapter of a new book first, will find 
*' Written in Red " a lively story. w. h. h. 

Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. By 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1890. 

A great want in school botanies has been a 
systematic work dealing simply and succinctlv 
with cryptogams. This work, which is well 
illustrated, takes up the algae, beginning with 
moulds ; then the brown and red sea weeds ; 
then the fungi, which are known to all wood 
lovers ; and the mosses. The phenogams are 
also taken up later. Although merely an intro- 
duction, this book will fill a much-needed want; 
some of its statements, however, need correc- 
tion. E. A. T. 

Mystery Evans. By Beth Baker. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bos- 
ton : De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company. 1890. 

" Mystery Evans " is a rather bright story 
of three Wellesley graduates who answer an 
advertisement of a ranch-owner who "wishes 
to study the peculiarities of American girls by 
correspondence." The complications that arise 
from this correspondence, and the happy fate 
that befel " Mystery Evans " after sending forth 
the challenge, " Dear Western Greenhorn : 
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Discover me if you can, love me if you dare," — 
are amusingly told. e. a. t. 

In Stella's Shadow. By Albert Ross. 350 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1890. 

"Albert Ross," — the pseudonym of Linn 
Boyd Porter, — in a preface to his new novel, 
informs his readers that in less than a year and 
a half they have bought three hundred thousand 
of his books. ** In Stella's Shadow " possesses 
many of the characteristics which made ** Thou 
Shalt Not," "His Private Character," and 
*' Speaking of Ellen " popular. It is a pity that 
a man who addresses so large an audience does 
not address them with better books, w. H. h. 

A MoDEXN Marriage. By the Marquise Clara Lanza. 344 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : John VV. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1890. 

The Mystery of M. Felix. By B. L. Farjeon. 392 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. .New York : John W. Lovell Company. 

1890. 

The New Evadne. Bv Frank Howard Howe. 173 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 

1890. 

" A Modern Marriage " is a rather bright 
story of a poet's struggles for money and fame, 
complicated with the inevitable woman, who 
always comes in to tangle with the threads of 
destiny. Some love, some literary reverses, a 
murder, an unfaithful wife, and literary success 
built on the ruins of the hero's home are some 
of the materials used. 

In '-The Mystery of M. Felix," the Dickens 
of to-day, with his scenes of London low life, his 
touch of sentiment, and the pretty heroine, who, 
after countless reverses, returns to fame and 
fortune, has put together a pleasing tale of vir- 
tue triumphant over the wiles of evil men. 

Under the title " The New Evadne " we have 
flung together three short stories in rather 
infantile style. They may possibly attract 
readers who prefer sparkling froth to beef tea. 

E. A. T. 

The Roue of Ne'-sus. By Duffield Osborne. 223 pp. 
Papt^r, 50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

The Days of My Youth. By Franyois Copi)^e. 297 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

A Thoughtless Yes. By Helen H. Gardener. 231 pp 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford Company. 1890. 

Duftleld Osborne, the talented young New 
York lawyer, has again come to the front with 
a historical novel, which, although the scene is 
laid in violet-crowned Athens, instead of in the 
Holy Land, bids fair to create as genuine a sen- 
sation as " The Spell of Ashtaroth." Careful 
classical study, a pen which, though new, moves 
lightly and easily, a feeling for beauty and pic- 
turesqueness, a style clear, rich, and somewhat 
sensuous, which pictures the passionate life of 
Greece, all mark this novel. If the author sug- 
gests any one in his vivid pictures of the 
Torch Race and the Wrestling Match, it is 
Bulwer in his '* Last Days of Pompeii." The 
story opens vividly in the days of Pericles and 
Aspasia ; love, life, intrigue, and war are all 



depicted with a jiuet's hand. If Mr. Osborne 
keeps up to the high-water mark of this novel, 
he has indeed a promising future. 

"The Days of My Youth," translated, is a 
charming autobiography of a poet, as full of 
freshness, feeling, and pure sentiment as the 
dawn of an» April morning. The story of Cop)- 
p^e's youthful days, in semi-fictitious form, is 
delightful reading. 

Nine bright short stories, thoughtful and 
taking, written by a woman with brains, who 
dares to think for herself, are contained in " A 
Thoughtless Yes." What the title has to do 
with the stories the reader may puzzle out from 
Colonel IngersoU's autograph on the cover. 

E. A. T. 

Clio: A Child of Fate. By Ella M. Powell. 12a pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: A Lovell & Company. 1890. 

A novel of the sensational order, with 
the scenes laid in New Orleans and the chapters 
prefaced with quotations from Tupper and 
Shakspeare, Heath ( whoever he may be ), and 
Shelley, — "Clio" is a curious tale. It has 
vivacity, plot, and some touches of picturesque- 
ness, and no doubt will find an audience. 

E. A. T. 

A Little Wof idling. By Ellis Worth. 310 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York: The American News Company. 1890. 

A common-place beginning, with crude liter- 
ary style, scarcely predisposes the critic to place 
"A Little Worldling" very high, although, no 
doubt, the book will find readers. e. a. t. 

The Musical Year-Book of the United States. Vol- 
ume VII. Season of 1 889- 1 890. Compiled by G H. Wilson. 
131 pp. Paper, $1.00. Bo&ton : Alfred Mudge & Son. 
1890. 

Mr. Wilson's ** Year-Book " has come to be 
regarded as a standard work. This is the 
seventh volume of the series, and it has all the 
merits of its predecessors. It deserves to have 
an extensive sale. w. H. H. 

The Rag-Picker of Paris. By F^lix Pyat. Translated 
from the French by Benjamin k. Tucker. 317 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 1890. 

"The Rag-picker of Paris" was originally 
written as a play. Just before his death the 
author elaborated the play into a novel, which 
Mr. Tucker has skilfully translated. The 
translation is published in cloth and in paper 
covers, and the cloth edition contains as a 
frontispiece a good portrait of the author. 

W. H. H. 

Adrift. A Story of Niagara. By Julia Ditto Young. 275 
pp. Cloth. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Mrs. Young has written an interesting story, 
with the great Falls of Niagara as a back- 
ground. Her characters are every-day people, 
and the realism of the story is not its smallest 
charm. There are some exaggerations and 
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crudities, it is true, but the whole effect of the 
book is good, and it fulfils the first function of 
a novel — it entertains the reader. Glimpses 
of Niagara are caught on nearly every page, 
and those who have studied the influence of 
environment on character will be interested to 
see how the author has developed the idea of 
connection between the mighty cataract and 
the chief tragedy of her book. w. H. H. 

Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking Aoapted 
TO Persons of Modhrath and Small Means. By Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel. The Lomb Prize Essay, iqo pj). 
Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 35 cents. Rochester, N. Y. : Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. i8<)o. 

This essay is strongly commended by the 
committee appointed to award the Lomb prize 
of 1889. It is published at a low price, and the 
association hopes that many copies will be dis- 
tributed by charitable and educational associa- 
tions among the poor. w. h. h. 

A Lesson in Love. By Ellen Olnev Kirk. 318 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Boston : Houghton, MifRin, & Company. 1890. 

The author of "The Story of Margaret 
Kent*' can never be dull. Never sensational, 
her well-told love stories carry the reader forward 
with irresistible fascination. She understands 
the intricacies of a woman's heart as few 
novelists, either male or female, do : if her men 
are weaker than her women, they are still in- 
teresting. In this, her latest tale the plot is 
well-sustained, the descriptions picturesque 
and vivid ; and the two heroines, the noble- 
hearted, passionate wonian of the world and the 
golden-haired, rustic Doris, both in love with 
the same man, are well contrasted. e. a. t. 

Rbcoi.lf.ctions of General Grant. By George W. Childs. 
ifi4 pp. Paper. Philadelphia: Collins Printing House. 1890. 

Mr. Childs' recollections of General Grant 
are exceedingly interesting, and the facts related 
in this little volume are well worth preserving 
in a more endurable form. w. H. H. 

The Toi.tec Cup. By " Nym Crinkle " ( A.C.Wheeler ) 3^3 
pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Lew Vanderpoole Pub- 
lishing Company. 1S90. 

" Nym Crinkle's " bright style is familiar to 
readers of dramatic criticisms, and gives a 
peculiar charm to his novel, " The Toltec Cup." 
Mr. Wheeler is thoroughly familiar with New 
York life, and he depicts scenes in the metrop- 
olis in a vivid and interesting way. w. H. H. 

Reference Handbook for Readers, Students, and 
Teachers of English History. By E. H. Giirney. 114 
pp. Cloth, 85 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1890. 

This book is a careful summary, of value to 
the historical student, containing not only the 
succession of kings, but the descent of the 
nobility and table of the principal British writers. 

E. A. T. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 



The Rb-strung Harp. By Rev. William Read. 97 pp 
Cloth. Boston : Lakeview Printing Company. 1889. 

Cloister Wendhi'sbn. By W. Heimburg. Translated from 
the German by Mary E. Almy. 25? pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, Mc.Vally, & Company. 1S90. 

The Finding of the Gnosis : A Solution rf Life's 
liivinest Mystery. Authorized Version. 74 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents. Boston: Occult Publishing Company. 1S90. 

Thb Bank Tragedy. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 427 pp. Qoth, 
$1.25. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1S90. 

Were They Sinners? By Charles J. Bellamy. 219 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, ^i.oo. Springfield, Mass. : Authors' 
Publishing Company. 1890. 

The Lbading Facts of American History. By D. H. 
MontKomery. Illustrated. 359 pp. Cloth, $1.10. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1890. 

** Kids." Puck's Library, No. 37. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

This Funny World, as Puck Sees It. By Frederick 
Opper. 64 pp. Paper, 30 cents. New York : Keppler & 
Schwarzmann. 1S90. 

^Cypress Beach. By William H. Babcock. 178 pp. Paper, 
40 c^nts. Washington, D. C. : William H. Babcock. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 
street, Boston : Vocal — " Dream of Home," Thomas Moore 
and Morrison M. Alsbury; "Babylon," Michael Watson; 
" Grandfather's Darling," G. Clifton Bingham and A. H. Beh- 
rend; "Thursday," F. E. Weatherly and J. L. MoUoy ; " Could 
I"(Vorrei), F. Paclo Tosti ; "Ask a P'liceman," E. W. 
Rogers and A. E. Durandeau ; "As the Hart Panteth," soprano 
solo and chorus, C. P. Morrison. Instrumental — "Dear 
Child," C. Bohm; " Heimweh," L. Ziise; "La Rose," F. 
Hiinten ; " Salutes of Joy," waltzes, Johann Strauss ; " Schlum* 
merlicd," for violin and piano, C. Eulenitein. 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Poems and Translations. By Lewis Frederick Starrett. 
219pp. Cloth. Boston: Rand, Avery Company. 1887. 



Wetting Copy Book Leaves. — For wetting 
the leaves of my copy book I bought a patented 
"thing," which is a copper can six inches long, 
two inches wide at bottom, and tapering so as 
to be three-fourths of an inch wide at top. The 
opening in top is one-half inch by five and three- 
fourths inches. Into this opening is put, fitting 
closely, a piece of felt, leaving one-fourth of an 
inch outside, the other part running down into 
the can like a lamp wick. On top of this felt 
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was adjusted a rubber roll, supposed to just 
touch the felt ; thus when rolled across the copy 
paper it would roll water off in the necessary 
quantity. I cut the rubber roll off as the quan- 
tity of water was uncertain, and now use the 
felt directly on the copy paper. In this way 
it works perfectly. I will add that there is a 
screw cap on end, into which is put a pint or so 
of water. The felt by capillary attraction draws 
up the water, and it flows off on the copy paper 
in an excellent nranner. I made a cap out of a 
piece of sheet lead, to cover the felt, to prevent 
evaporation, had the joints soldered, and the 
whole cap bronzed over for appearance's sake. 
This article is very handy for those who only 
occasionally copy letters. The brush and cup 
of water belong to the *' old school." b. f: c. 

Canton Centre, Conn. 



Pencil and Rubber. — These two necessary 
articles are very apt to get lost by being cov- 
ered up on one's desk, or carried away. You 
can keep and find both by fastening them to a 
light, strong cord passed through a screw eye 
driven into the ceiling above the desk. The 
cord should be of such length that when the 
pencil and the rubber hang at the same dis- 
tance above the desk that distance shall be 
about a foot. When you want the pencil, pull 
it down; when you want the rubber, pull it 
down. No patent. R. G. 

New York, N. Y. 

Preparation of Manuscript. — Each pad of 
a hundred sheets of the paper that I use has a 
foundation of colored cardboard. When I begin 
the manuscript of a story I take two of the 
foundation-pieces, lay them face to face, and 
pierce holes in them with a good-sized awl, on 
the left hand side, at a distance of three inches 
from the top and bottom and one-half inch from 
the edge. Through these holes a tape is passed, 
which is tied in a bow-knot, forming a book 
cover which can readily be enlarged as the pil6 
of manuscript grows thicker. I lay the sheets 
between the covers, face down, as I finish them, 
thus having at all times a neat and handy 
volume to look over. When the whole manu- 
script is completed, I join the covers in the 
back, by pasting a strip of black muslin, lapping 
nearly an inch on the edge of each cover; 



taking care to have the muslin just wide enough 
to form a firm back. Then I take the tape out 
of the holes, furnish each of these with a sepa- 
rate end of string, and tie them into clasps. On 
the top cover I paste a label, bearing the title of 
the book. It seems like an elaborate process, 
but one need only to try it once to see how 
simple it is, and the manuscript remain^ neat , 
during the natural course of its existence. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. l. c. E. 



Preserving Scraps of Paper. — I think a 
better use of odd scraps of blank paper than mak 
ing them into pads for the pocket, is to throw then) 
into a drawer for the purpose, and in the various 
sizes they come to hand, whether selected from 
rejected circulars or the many other resources 
from which odds and ends of paper appear. 
From this paper motley a scrap is readily found 
to meet one's ever varying want. Into the same 
receptacle may be thrown the gummed portions 
of envelopes that come to hand every day in 
packages of advertising matter that will not be 
used, or any others that may be rejected because 
of blemish. There is no need in this day of 
making pads for the pocket, as these may be 
had from almost any insurance agent, or business 
man, simply for the asking, and often without, 
as they are advertising mediums. w. c. T. 

BuRLiNGAMK, Pcnn. 

Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — I lay 
down my Writer for June to protest against 
" L. S. K.'s" habit of deferring the numbering 
of manuscript pages until the article is com- 
pleted. Few writers are suflficiently careful, or 
at least many writers are not sufficiently care- 
ful, to number the pages correctly unless the 
work is done a page at a time as the article, 
story, or book is written. As an editor of news 
and special articles on the staff of a daily paper, 
I pass judgment on many manuscripts every 
day. Many of the small army of writers who 
pass in review before me are happily unaware 
that the rejection of their carefully written 
matter has often been due solely to their own 
carelessness in this very respect. " L. S. K." 
would be surprised to see how many pages are 
transposed in the process of revision and then 
incorrectly numbered, or to see how many times 
a page is met which has no number at all, a re- 
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suit of lifting two pages at once. It is not two 
months since I was given the task of renumber- 
ing the sheets of an article more than twenty 
pages in length which the writer had managed 
to page consecutively, but beginning with th9 
last page and ending with the first ! Within a 
fortnight I have been reduced to the verge of 
brain fever by another article, the pages of 
which wer? in the condition of a Chinese puzzle. 
I studied upon it for some time, for the article 
was important. I found that page 1 1 " read on '* 
to page 18; page 18 read on to page 16; page 
16 ended with a full stop, but the sentence be- 
ginning on page 19 followed in such logical 
sequence that I deemed it the successor of page 
16. I continued this interesting study until all 
the pages were disposed of save page 12. This 
page was in the condition of the dog that was 
shipped by express and while on the journey 
ate up his tag. Page 12 decided the fate of the 
entire article, and the visible product of hours 
of somebody's labor returned to the paper mill 
instead of visiting the composing-room. I pre- 
sume the writer of it is still marvelling at the 
hopeless incompetency of that editor, who does 
not know a good thing when he reads it. I 
might have written to him and told him why 
his article was pitched into the waste-basket, 
but I have not yet found myself in such a frame 
of mind that I can write him a courteous 
letter. 

Boston, Mass. 



M. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



Helps to Litbrary Success. Edward W. Bok. Ladies' 
Home Journal ior July. 

The " P(X)r Editor" Joke. Allan Forman. Quoted in 
Gulf Meisfftger ( Houston. Texas ) for July. 

Walt Whitman and the Stage. Theatre ( New York ) 
for July. 

Chaucer's Love of Nature; its Reproduction in 
American Pobtrv. H. W. Whittemore. Appalachia for 
May. 

Harriet Bbbcher Stowe. Eleanor P. Allen. Lippin- 
cott^s Magazine for August. 

The Lapse of TolstoI. Frederick M. Bird. Lippincott'* s 
Magazine for August. 

International Copyright. Henry Cabot Lodge. Atlantic 
Monthly for August. 

CoiNTRv Life for Authors. Frank A. Burr. Philadel- 
phia Times for July 6. 

American Literature in 1855. George Newell Lovejoy. 
Sexv York Star for July 6. 

The Maki.ng of Cartoons. New York Times ior lv\y 20. 



George W. Child<?. With Portrait and Instantaneous 
Pictures of Mr. Childs' Study. Illustrated A merican ( New 
York ) for July 26. 

Miss Agnes Mary Clerke. With Portrait. IlluUrated 
A merican for July 26. 

Tennyson — and After? Reprinted from Fortnightly 
Review in Eclectic Magazine for July. 

Characteristics of Russian Literature. "J. M." 
Reprinted from Temple Bar in Eclectic Magazine for July 

Eton College. With Illustrations. English Illustrated 
Magazine for July. 

' Mexican Secular and Evangelical Literature. Rev. 
Hubert W. Brown. New York Observer for July 24. 

How Stanley Wrote His Book. Edward Marston. 
Scribner's Magazine for August. 

Criticism and Critics. W. D. HowalU. Har/ter^s 
Magazine for August. 

Illustrated Journalism IN England: Its Develop- 
ment. — I. C. N. Williamson. With Illustrations. M.i^a- 
zine 0/ Art { New York ) for August. 
Thought as Force. E.S.Huntington. ^r^«/i for July. 
JuLBS Vbrnb. With Portrait. Book News for July. 
Joel Chandler Harris and Wallace P. Reed. 
Forrest Crissey. Current Literature for July. 

Romance of Advertising. L. R. McCabe. Chicago 
Saturday Evening Herald ior JwXy 19. 

The Merits of Rival Schools of Fiction . Justin 
McCarthy. New York Herald ior July 6. 

Helen Hunt Jackson (Personal Reminiscences). 
*' E. H." Louisville Courier-Journal for June ig. 

The Ideal Journalist. C. L. Bittinger. Jacksonville 
( Florida ) Times for July 6. 

Henry Wattbrson. San Francisco Post for July 5. 
A Hint to Critics. Maurice Thompson. Independent 
for July 10. 

What a Manuscript Reader Says. D. D. Bidwell. 
New York Commercial Advertiser for July 17. 

Angblinb W. Wray. Rochester ( N. Y.) Post-Express 
for June 25. 

Ednah D. Cheney. Lilian Whiting. Atchison ( Kan. ) 
Globe for June 17. 

Will Carlbton. Foster Coates. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
for July 3. 

Boston Literary Women. Eliza Putnam Heaton. Mil- 
waukee Sentinel for July 6. 

Rudyard Kipling Interviewed. New York IVorld for 
July 6. 

Instruction in Journalism at Cornell. New York 
IVorld ior i\x\y b. 

William C. Hudson ( " Barclay North " ). Reprinted from 
Capitol Chips in Albany Argus for July 6. 

Reminiscences of Rudyard Kipling. " Dorothy Q." 
New York Herald for July 6. 

Boccaccio's Famed Garde.n. Moncure D. Conway. 
Kansas City Journal for July 6. 

Poet Browning's Women. Annie E. Ireland. Reprinted 
from H-^ovtan^s IVorld in Kansas City Journal lox July 14. 

How A Stick of Wood Became a Quirb of Paper. 
Rev. John C.Van Devenler. Christian at Work ( New York ) 
for July 17. 

News-Gathering at Washington. Smith D. Fry. 
Utica ( N. Y. ) Herald ior July 19. 

GALLE<iHBR — A Nbwspapbr Story. Richard Harding 
Davis. Scribner^s Magazine for August. 
Thb Country Editor. Type-founder ( Chicago ) for Jun e. 
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Thb Story of My First Novel. "The Duchess." 
Ladies' Home Journaliox July. 

Mr. Wanamaker on Piracy. Reprinted from Philadel- 
phia Press of June 24 in Newsdealer and Stationer ( Brook- 
lyn ) for July. 

Thk Popular Webklibs (New Policy of the New York 
Ledger ). Newsman ( New York ) for June. 

The " Philadelphia LBDr.BR Family." Paper World 
( Springfield ) for July. 

The First Novel. Maurice Thonfjpson. America for 

July 3- 
The Literary Hat. Kate Field's Washington for July 9. 

S(»MB P'oRBiGN Journals Edited by Wombs. Woman's 
Cycle for July 10. 

On Books — the Housing of Them. W. E. Gladstone. 
Bookmart ( Pittsburg) for July. 

How TO Furnish a Study. Bookmart for July. 

Hymns and Their History. M. W. Hazeltine. New 
York Ledger for July 12. 

The Ladies' Homb Journal. Paper and Press ( Phila- 
delphia ) for June. 

America's Youngest Editor (Edward VV. Bok). With 
Portrait. Paper and Press for June. 

Franklin E. Denton. Mary E. Cardwill. Hearth and 
Halli. Grand Rapids) for July. 

The Scientific Method in Fiction. W. R. Thayer. 
Reprinted from Open Court in Public Opinion for July 5. 

The Boston Dailies. With Portrait of Edwin H. Woods. 
Printer's Ink for July 2. 

Browning's Types of Womanhood. Annie E. Ireland. 
Reprinted from Woman^s World ( Londou ) in Critic for 

July 5- 

The Society Writer of Washington. Press and Prin- 
ter for July 5. 

Robert Browning's Will. Critic for July 12. 

French Infi.uescb in English Literature. Arnold 
Haultain. Week ( Toronto ) for July 11. 

One of the Nevada Writers (Dr. J. W. Gaily — "Sin- 
gle-line"). Charles Howard Shinn. Week for July 11. 

David F. Day, the Muldoon Man. " Fitz-Mac." 
Great Divide ( Denver ) for July. 

Fallacies of Realism. W. R. Thayer. Open Court for 

July 3- 
Cohkespondencb of John Lothrop Motley. W. E. 

Gladstone. Youth's Companion for July 24. 

A Ckownbd Poetess ( Carmen Sylva ). With Portrait. 
DemoresV s Magazine for August. 

UsK AND Devklop.mbnt OF SIGNATURES. American Sta- 
tioner for July 10. 

Newspaper Pictures. Western Journalist lor JuXy. 

Talks with Young Writers. G. P. Weippiert. West- 
ern Journalist for July. 

Literary Gambling ( Prize Stories). Maurice Thompson. 
America for July 17. 

Nine New " I.m.mortals." Critic for July 19. 

The Late Francis Bennock, of London. Critic for 
July 19- 

Literature in Louisiana. Charles Gayarrd. Bel/ord^s 
Magazine for August. 

Editors That I Have Known ( Horace Greeley, James 
Gordon Bennett). Alexander Wilder. Belford's Magazine 
for August 

A Stenographer's Library — What It Should Con- 
tain. L. C. Rodgers. Shorthand Review lor JuXy. 

Cost of Making a Book. Press and Printer for June 28. 



Jambs Payn's French. Frank Leslie's Monthly for 
August. 

Litbrary Lions of Cambridge. Emily A. Tbackray. 
Boston Transcript for June 25. 

Marshall Gushing (Wanamakcr's Private Secretary). 
Robert Luce. Reprinted from Western Journalist in Press 
and Printer for June 28. 

Critics and Criticism. George William Curtis. Re- 
printed from Harper's Magazine for July in Public Opinion 
for June 28. 

Funny Writers Who Are Rich. Press and Printer 
for June 28. 

Celibate Authors. George Newell Lovejoy. Journal 0/ 
Education for July 3. 

" Db Blowitz." Hector Pessard. Reprinted from Rrtnu 
lllustrS in Printing Times and Lithographer ( London ) for 
June 15. 

How TO Treat Books. American Bookmaker for June. 

An Author's Home. " Lexington." Woman's Cycle for 
June 26. 

Literature as a Profession. Maurice Francis Egan ia 
College Journal (Georgctoyvn ) for May. 

Edgar Allan Poe. J. S. E. Smith. College Journal for 
May. 

Another Provincial View (On Authors* Incomes and 
"Drudgery" of Literary Work). Maurice Thompson. 
American for June 12. 

Portraits of Authors. Maurice Thompson. America 
for June 26. , 

Boston's Big Library. S. Sylvester. Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe for June 7. 

Mary E. Wilkins at Home. Boston Transcript lot 
June 12. 

" Nbs.smuk" (George W. Sears). Reprinted from Phila" 
delphia Times in Des Moines Leader for June 7. 

Chicago Authors and Pubushbrs. Chicago Herald 
for June 8. 

Ed.mund Yates at Ho.mb. Ethel M. Mackenzie. Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for June 8. 

Reporters. Chicago Herald for June 8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Clinton Scollard, the poet, having mar- 
ried Miss Georgia Brown, of Jackson, Mich., 
July 3, has sailed with his wife for Europe, and 
will probably remain abroad for more than a 
year. 

Pen and Press^ " a twelve-page monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the interests of authors and 
writers," is to be published by Hicks & Whit- 
ley, Rochester, N. Y. The first number is 
promised for September. 

H. C. Bunner has written a series of short 
stories for Puck, under the general title of 
" Short Sixes ; stories to be read while the 
candle burns." The first appears in The Mid- 
summer Puck ; the others will follow, one a 
week, throughout the summer. 
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Moncure D. Conway has written a life of 
Hawthorne for the Great Writers Series, which 
will be published simultaneously in the United 
States and England. 

G. W. Dillingham wishes it understood that 
he has sold to the United States Book Com- 
pany only one set of stereotype plates. 

The Globe^ of Toronto, Canada, has been re- 
moved into its new six-story building at the 
corner of Yonge and Melinda streets, and 
begins another era under J. S. Willison as 
editor-in-chief and F. A. Acland as sub-editor. 
John Cameron, the recent editor-in-chief, quitted 
the post July i, and has gone to resume control 
of the London Advertiser^ his own paper, which 
has hitherto been under the management of 
Lud K. Cameron, the gentleman just appointed 
Queen's Printer for the Province of Ontario. 
Another rising member of the Toronto Globe'^s 
staff is A. R. Carman, who has an excellent 
article in the July Forum on the political 
destiny of Canada. 

Wood-engraving will be taught no more at 
Cooper Institute, as ex-Mayor Hewitt says 
that art has been destroyed by the "process" 
work, so it is no longer able to afford a living 
except to a genius. The pupils express great 
dissatisfaction with the decision. 

An associated press despatch from Halifax, 
printed in the newspapers, recently spoke of a 
private cablegram to " Agent Leman." " Agent 
Leman " looks quite imposing, but ** a gentle- 
man," which was the original copy, was not so 
weighty. The error appeared in all the Asso- 
ciated Press papers, nobody having detected it. 

A Boston girl, whose verses were always ** de- 
clined with thanks," hit upon a unique scheme 
for having them published, according to the 
New York Tribune. She would send a line or 
a verse from one of her poems to the query col- 
umn of some paper and ask from what poem 
such a line came, the name of the poem, and 
that of the author. A friend, also a rhymester, 
would send the querist's own poem to the 
paper, with the desired information, and, of 
course, it would appear in print. The querist 
would do the same for her ** friend," and so on, 
until between them they had most of their 
effusions printed. 



Sainte-Beuve's last secretary has just pub- 
lished a book about the great critic that is full 
of small details. Sainte-Beuve dictated his 
famous ** Monday morning article " in the rough 
during three days of the week, but on Friday 
he shut himself up ; put wool in his ears ; re- 
ceived or saw nobody but his housekeeper, who 
brought him his meals ; and began to build, as 
he called it, his next "caused de Lundi." 

Mrs. Ittie Kinney R^no, author of the suc- 
cessful novel, " Miss Breckenridge, A Daughter 
of Dixie," published anonymously by the Lip- 
pincotts last January, is the wife of Robert 
Ross R^no, of Nashville, Tenn., to whom she 
was married five years ago. She is the daugh- 
ter of George A. Kinney, of Nashville, and was 
educated at Nazareth Convent, Kentucky. 
Her husband is the only son of the late Major 
Marcus A. R^no, of Custer massacre fame. 
Mrs. Reno's life had been a gay social one, and 
she had never written anything, except an occa- 
sional poem till the spring of 1889, when, dur- 
ing temporary retirement from society, owing 
to Major Reno's death, she began writing to 
distract her mind, and with never a thought of 
publication. She found the work a fascination, 
and on the completion of her story her husband 
and parents were so much pleased with it thlt 
they suggested its publication. This Mrs. 
R^no at first opposed, but her father persuaded 
her to let his friend, Hon. Henry Watterson, 
read the manuscript, and the talented editor 
not only urged its publication, but gave Mr. 
Kinney letters of introduction to the leading 
Eastern publishers containing praise of the 
work. The Lippincotts accepted the manu- 
script, and in one month aftei its publication 
three editions had been exhausted. Its author 
will henceforth devote her time to literature. 
Mrs. Reno's family is one of influence and posi- 
tion. Her husband, through his mother, is a 
member of one of Pennsylvania's oldest and 
wealthiest families, the Rosses, connected with 
the Haldemans, the Camerons, and others, 
and he is also one of the R^no heirs, who 
claim the estate of old Philippe Francois 
Renault, who came to this country with Lafay- 
ette. The value of the estate is estimated at 
$200,000,000, and, while the idea seems chimeri- 
cal, the heirs are hopeful of winaiu^v5a.^^<^^'v>A.. 
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Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, sister of Thomas 
Carlyle, is living at Listowell, Ont. 

Frank B. Welch, long connected with the 
Kellogg Newspaper Company, has bought a 
half interest in the Western yournalisi, of 
Chicago. He will have editorial management 
of the paper. Frank A. Burrelle retains his 
interest and connection with the yournalist. 

Miss Charlotte Adams, whose stories and 
sketches in Lt'ppincoit^s Magazine and other 
periodicals flashed upon the literary horizon a 
few years ago, is now at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 
France. Miss Adams broke down from over- 
work last autumn. ** I shall live in Evrope 
henceforth, but shall follow my profession as 
zealously as ever," she writes. 

The price of the Nationalist ( Boston ) vvill 
be increased August i to twenty cents a num- 
ber, or two dollars a year. 

*' Up to the present time," says a writer in 
the Critic, " W. D. Howells has been the only 
author, as far as I know, to write books on a 
salary. Now, however, another author has 
been added to the salary list — a younger man 
than Mr. Howells. The publishing house is 
not so old a one as that of the Messrs. Harper, 
and the salary is not so large as the one paid 
to Mr. Howells. It is sufficient for the wants 
of a small family, and the author has the privi- 
lege of living where he likes, in Europe or 
America." 

The New York Observer offers prizes of $150 
$100, and $50 for the three best short stories of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words, inculcating some re- 
ligious or moral lesson, received before October 
31. Stories that do not win a prize may be 
bought by the Observer at its regular rates. 

The question between Harper & Bros, and 
the John W. Lovell Company as to which firm 
had the right to publish the " authorized " 
edition of James Payn's novel, "The Burnt 
Million," is settled in favor of the Lovells by a 
letter from Mr. Payn, in which he says: •* I see 
in the Critic that it is stated by Messrs. Harper 
that they sent me a check for 'The Burnt Mil- 
lion.' They have omitted to add that I re- 
turned it. The world is not yet so happily 
managed that an author can get paid twice 
over lor the same uork." 



With the issue for June 26 the New York 
Nation closed the twenty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence. It was a pioneer in this country as an 
independent weekly review of politics and 
literature, and has long been a recognized 
authority at home and abroad. It has remained 
under one management from the first number 
to the present day, and its list of contributors 
during the twenty-five years of its publication 
has included most of the leading names in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, and law in 
this country, and many of corresponding 
eminence in Europe. 

" Looking Backward " has reached its three 
hundred and thirty-third thousand. Of Zola's 
new novels •* La Bete Humaine," 45,000 copies 
were sold on the day of the issue. The total 
number of books issued over Zola's signature 
is now 1,031,000. The issues of Bibles by the 
American Bible Society during seventy-three 
years amount to 52,736,085 copies. 

J. W. Watson, who claimed to be the author 
of " Beautiful Snow," died in New York July 
19, aged sixty-eight. He had contributed to 
Harper's, and had also written " The Dying 
Soldier," " Patter of Little Feet," and other 
poems. 

It is said that Sir Walter Scott used to pay 
I750 a year on letters and parcels received by 
post. Once a bulky package came to Sir 
Walter all the way from the United States, for 
which the famous Scotch author paid some- 
thing like five pounds sterling postage. He 
tore off the wrapper, when out fell a MS. called 
" The Cherokee Lovers," sent by a lady of New 
York, who requested Scott to read and correct 
it, write a prologue, have it produced on the 
stage of Drury Lane, and negotiate for a copy- 
right. In about a fortnight another large, bulky 
letter arrived, C. O. D., calling for five pounds 
sterling postage, and this the author thought- 
lessly received and tore open. Out jumped a 
duplicate copy of " The Cherokee Lovers," 
with a letter from the same lady, saying that, as 
the weather had been stormy, and the mails so 
uncertain, she thought it prudent to send a 
duplicate, as the first copy might have been lost. 
This little affair cost the gifted gentleman fifty 
dollars. 
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An interesting biography of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is contributed by Eleanor P. Allen to 
Lippincotfs Magazine for August. In the de- 
partment of " Book-Talk," Julian Hawthorne 
has a clever essay upon ghosts in literature. 

William Dean Howells, in the " Editor's 
Study " of Harper^ s Magazine for August, dis- 
cusses the ethics of criticism, and has some- 
thing to say regarding the abuse of anonymity 
in all branches of journalism. 

Edward Marston, in his account of how 
Stanley wrote "In Darkest Africa," in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine for August, says it was Stan- 
ley's constant habit " to carry a small note-book, 
six by three inches, in his side pocket; in this 
he pencilled notes constantly, and at every rest- 
ing-place. Of these note-books he has shown 
me six, of about one hundred pages each, closely 
packed with pencil memoranda. These notes, 
at times of longer leisure, were expanded into 
six larger volumes, of about two hundred pages 
each, of very minute and clear .writing in ink. 
In addition to these field note-books and diaries, 
there are two large quarto volumes filled from 
cover to cover with calculations of astronomical 
observations." 

The Critic for July 19 gave the results of the 
voting to fill the vacancies in its list of possible 
American immortals. All the survivors of the 
original forty except three have voted, and the 
new members chosen are those that follow, the 
names being given in the order of the number 
of votes received : Richard Watson Gilder, 
-Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Professor Francis J. Child, Frank 
R. Stockton, Henry Charles Lea, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, Joel Chandler Harris, and Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness. Dr. Brooks and 
Professor Norton tied for second place, and Mr. 
Lea and Dr. White for fifth. One of those 
who did not vote is George Bancroft, who is to 
feeble to undertake new labors. Another is 
Walt Whitman, who does not believe in "close 
corporations." The third is Henry James, for 
whom no excuse is assigned. 

Miss Katharine Lee Bates, the author of 
" Hermit Island," is associate professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Wellesley College. Miss Bates 
is now on an extended tour through Europe. 



By her will, Mrs. Emily Pfeitfcr, the well- 
known English poet, who died recently, be- 
queaths, with the exception of a few legacies, 
the whole of her personal estate of ^63,000 to 
charitable and educational establishments for 
women. 

Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer, author of " The 
English-American," is annoyed by the recent 
publication of a book called " The Story of the 
Farm," by E. H. Thayer. Mrs. Thayer writes : 
"The writer of this story has used my name, or 
the initials of my name, and the names of some 
of my characters, and the book, coming out just 
after mine has been reviewed, is being sold in 
the West as * Mrs. Thayer's new book.' " 

Miles I'Anson, of Newark, New Jersey 
( formerly of California), an occasional contribu- 
tor to the Overland Monthly^ Newark Sunday 
Call, Daily Advertiser, and other periodicals, 
has in press, to be issued in October, a volume 
of poems entitled " The Vision of Misery Hill : 
A Legend of the Sierra Nevada; and Miscella- 
neous Verse." The book will be a handsome 
octavo of 140 pages, and the leading themes, 
which relate to Western life, are illustrated 
by Harry Fenn and others, from sketches by 
the author. 

Judge Mellen Chamberlain, librarian ot the 
Boston Public Library, has resigned on account 
of ill health. Mr. Chamberlain entered on his 
duties October i, 1878. Mr. Chamberlain's 
immediate complaint is nervous prostration. 
The death of his wife, to whom he was de- 
voted, increased his nervous troubles, and over- 
work in literary fields has aggravated his 
disease. 

Some little time ago a writer sent an article 
to a magazine with the following explanatory 
note : " I know that you probably have several 
thousand articles on hand, many of them by 
well-known writers, while I am entirely un- 
known. But I venture to hope that you will 
look at my article at once, first, because it is on 
a fresh topic, and is concisely put : secondly 
because it is not folded, but sent to you between 
two pieces of pasteboard ; and thirdly, because 
it is typewritten." The article was promptly 
accepted, and appeared in two months. 
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Richard Harding Davis, who has a news- 
paper story in Scribner's for August, is the son 
of the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
of Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the novelist. 

The frontispiece of the ^fa^asine of Art 
( New York ) for August is a photogravure of 
Ford Madox Brown's painting, '*The Last of 
England." The leading paper is one of the 
series on ** Illustrated Journalism in England," 
and is devoted to the early history of the Lon- 
don Illustrated News. 

Mrs. Louise Phillips and Mrs. Aubertine 
Woodward Moore,' two well-known literary con- 
tributors, who reside at Madison, have begun 
the compilation of a work which will contain a 
collection of stories, sketches, and poems by 
Wisconsin writers. The book will be an octavo, 
and will contain 500 pages. More than 100 
writers will be represented in its pages. The 
introductory chapter will give a brief history of 
literature in Wisconsin, and in addition there 
will be a directory of Wisconsin writers, after 
the style of Oscar Fay Adams' '* Handbook of 
American Authors." 

George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has issued 
a neat little volume, *' The Recollections of 
General Grant." It is a pleasant collection, and 
exceedingly interesting. 

The Hartford correspondent of the Spring- 
field Homestead writes : " You should see Mark 
Twain's house at this season, the most pic- 
turesque and most elegant of all those Farming- 
ton avenue houses on the road to West Hartford. 
It is a dark, rich red, with showy windows, one 
of deep blue, surrounded by green, hilly lawn, 
with dandelions, overlooking a meadow gay and 
flowery, not foggy and froggy, as is the manner 
of some meadows. There's a cool, retired, 
covered platform at the back of the house, 
where, during warm days, the children's play- 
things and the tables and easy chairs of older 
ones are brought. The kitchen is on the front 
ell, very near the street, * so that the kitchen 
folks can see who is going by in the road with- 
out having to go through all the rooms in the 
house.' The elegance is suggestive of Mrs. 
Twain, but the kitchen joke standing there 
always, to make us laugh every time we pass 
there, was, of course, made by Mark himself." 



Miss M. G. Tuttiet is the real name of the 
writer whose pseudonym is Maxwell Grey. 
"Wheelbarrow" is the pseudonym of M. M. 
Trumbull, of Chicago. 

Rev. Henry Bernard Carpenter, of Boston, 
died suddenly at Sorrento, Me., July 17. 

E. H. Elwell, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script^ died at Bar Harbor, July 16. 

Eugene Schuyler died at Cairo, Egypt, 
July 18. 

Mrs. Lyman Abbott is to become one of the 
editors of the Ladies' Home yournal. 

With the number for July 26 the Illustrated 
American (New York) changed its form, and 
now appears as a sixty-four-page quarto, a trifle 
larger than the Nation. The change is a de- 
cided improvement. The Illustrated Ameri- 
can is luxuriously printed, and bright letter- 
press and fine illustrations, many of them re- 
productions of instantaneous photographs, 
make it the most attractive illustrated weekly 
paper printed in America. 

Harold Frederic, whose novels, " Seth's 
Brother's Wife " and "The Lawton Girl,'' have 
recently come from the press of the Scrihners, 
is an industrious and energetic literary worker, 
and, although only thirty-four years of age, has 
had a remarkable and interesting career. In 
spite of early disadvantages, he educated him- 
self, and worked his way through the editorial 
offices of the Utica Observer and Albany Ex- 
press to the position of special London corre. 
spondent to the New York Times. Many of the 
scenes and incidents which the novelist portrays 
in his books are drawn from his own life in the 
interior of New York State, where he was born 
and spent his boyhood days. Frederic now has 
but little work to do, and for it receives a most 
comfortable salary. He has plenty of leisure 
time at his disposal, and this he devotes to his 
books. He is a careful and painstaking writer, 
and several of the best literary critics of Lon- 
don believe that he possesses a reserve power 
which he has yet to show to the literary world. 
His position gives him admission to the best liter- 
ary circles of London, and he is very 
popular. 
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ON BEGINNING. 



In The Writer for December there 
appeared an article happily entitled " The 
Opening Sentence." The author gave some 
good examples of direct and graceful openings 
from the writers of to-day, but he scarcely did 
justice to the old epic poets, who did not always 
'* invoke the proper muse." 

William Langland opens his "Vision of Piers 
Ploughman" easily and aptly. His phrases 



when modernized lose their quaintness, but 
retain their simplicity. The opening sentence 
is as sharply cut as a cameo: — 

"In the summer season, when the sun was 
soft, I dressed me in shepherd clothes, and 
went wide in the World to hear wonders. I 
was weary with wandering, and went to rest 
under a broad bank by the side of a burn." 

That delightful old traveller John Mandeville, 
who told and believed all that he saw and all 
that he heard, opens and continues his recitals 
with the direct simplicity of a child. He says : — 

" Bethlehem is a little city, long and narrow^ 
and well walled, and on each side enclosed with 
good ditches. To speak of Jerusalem, the holy 
city, ye shall understand that it stood full fair 
between the hills, and there be no rivers, nor 
wells, but water cometh by conduit from Ebron. 
Of Paradise," he says, with charming ingenu- 
ousness, "I cannot speak properly, for I was 
never there." 

"When April, with his sweet showers, hath 
pierced the drought of March to the root," 
Chaucer introduces us to his pilgrims who are 
setting out on their immortal pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. With a few deft touches he shows 
us these men and women, and makes us well 
acquainted with them. They are consistent to 
the end as one after another they tell us these 
older stories which Chaucer has vitalized, and 
clothed in the soft and beautiful English of his 
own day. The opening sentence is always 
direct and to the purpose. Here are some 
examples : — 

" At Trompynton, not far from Cantebrigge, 
there goeth a brook, and over that a bridge 
upon which stands a mill." 

"In Flanders there was once a company of 
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young people who haunted taverns, and danced 
and played both day and night to the sound of 
lutes, harps, and giterns." 

"A widow, somewhat advanced in age, for- 
merly dwelt in a poor cottage beside a grove 
standing in a dale." 

De Foe opens and continues that wonderfully 
realistic work, ''The Journal of the Plague in 
London," so naturally, that we often think its 
truth as sincere as its English is sound : — 

*' It was," he says, "about the beginning of 
September, 1664, that I, among the rest of my 
neighbors, heard in ordinary discourse that the 
plague was returned again to Holland." 

Goldsmith strikes the key-note with a sure 
touch in the " Vicar of Wakefield." Its gentle 
drollery and rural, homelike charm enter our 
hearts from the beginning : — 

" I was of opinion that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family did more 
service than he who continued single and only 
talked of population." 

The inimitable author of "Lorna Doone " is 
akin to these two in wholesome realism, in 
quiet humor, and in the breezy, out-door atmos- 
phere that pervades his stories. He begins : — 

** If anybody cares to read a simple tale, told 
simply, I, John Rudd, of the parish of Oare, of 



the county of Somerset, yoeman and church- 
warden, have seen and had a share of some 
doings in this neighborhood, which I will try to 
set in order, God sparing my life and memor}-." 

We recall pleasantly that lovely whimsical 
story of " The Cricket on the Hearth." It is a 
midwinter story of home, but it is as full of 
sunshine and shade, of smiles and tears, as an 
April day, and ** The kettle began it ! " 

Of our contemporaries I select one writer, 
whose sad, sonorous periods glow with color, 
and yet are as relentless as that fierce sea that 
breaks on the black, glistening beach at Grande 
Anse. His opening sentence is always simple : — 

" The da^ during old colonial days, often held 
high rank in rich Martinique households." 

Where, then, shall we find our opening sen- 
tence .■* It awaits us everywhere : in the crowded 
street, or in the quiet country lane ; on sea, or 
on land. A pa sing face or a chance word may 
give us the thought for which we seek, or the 
greater thought that always comes unsought. 
To those who have eyes to see and hearts to 
feel 

All placas that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are .... ports and happy havens. 

A, E. Doty. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



UNCUT "GEMS OF THOUGHT." 



It sometimes happens that a poetical idea, an 
effective line or phrase, an entire verse perhaps, 
will suddenly occur to one, but when he sets to 
work, pen in hand, either to " block it out " or 
to mould it into shape, lo ! its fancied merit has 
vanished. He finds it trivial, commonplace, 
sentimental, or stilted ; or simply finds himself 
unable to make anything of it. The chances 
then are ten to one that he will crumple up the 
spoiled sheet of paper and toss it into his waste- 
basket, where it will remain, forever lost to the 
editor and to the world. 

To my brothers of the pen who are thus 



hasty 1 lift up my voice. Do not regard those 
sheets as waste-paper just yet ; there may be a 
"gem of thought," in the rough, concealed 
among those false starts, erasures, and random 
rhymes. On the other hand, do not go on 
grinding away at anything with which you feel 
out of humor. Put all such attempts away 
together, where you can easily get at them ; and 
when you have a little time in which no more 
important work presents itself, look them over. 
You will find that they contain a surprising 
variety of ** moods and metres," one of which 
is sure to strike your fancy anew ; but even if 
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you should not utilize any of those already on 
hand, they are always suggestive. Some verse 
of mine, printed in Harper's Weekly during the 
autumn of ^%^, is an instance of this. I was 
writing near an open window when the first 
locust of the year began to whirl his watch- 
man's rattle in the tree beyond. While listen- 
ing to him, I scrawled idly on the back of an 
envelope lying near — 

Locust, 'mid the leaves a-whir, 
Summer's death foretelling ; 

and then, his serenade having ceased, went on 
with my work. Two or three weeks later the 
envelope turned up again ; and though there 
was nothing of especial worth in those two lines, 



they suggested twenty for which I soon after 
received a liberal check. And looking back 
over my brief experience, I find that nearly all 
the verse I have published — the quantity, to 
be sure, is by no means vast — has grown from 
odds and ends of fancy thus jotted down and 
kept, either intentionally or by chance. It pays 
to preserve them, although only one in a dozen, 
when cut and polished, may be found market- 
able, and even that one may not prove to be a 
gem of purest ray serene ; for it is to be 
remembered that garnets, as well as rubies, 
have their value and their place in the world. 

Charles Prescott Shertnon. 

Baltimore, Md. 



THE MODERN MUSE. 



There is no better training for literary work, 
of any sort, than verse-writing. If you never 
publish a poem, the value of versification will 
be evident to you in your larger understanding 
of your own language, in your appreciation of 
the musical qualities of poetry, in your acquaint- 
ance with synonyms and the variety of arrange- 
ments of sentences and phrases, in the use of 
the most euphonious words. 

Yet how many aspiring "poets" understand 
the laws of versification.'* Ask the editors who 
thankfully return their effusions ! 

Newspaper verses are frequently faulty, 
magazine poetry is not above reproach, and yet 
every English grammar in the public schools of 
this land contains, at least, one chapter on 
prosody; and Tom Hood's "Rhymester," the 
best little book on versification ever written, 
costs but one dollar, and is within reach of the 
slenderest purse of the most impecunious 
" poet." 

Poets generally are impecunious, too. It is 
a misfortune rather than a benefit to have the 
faculty for making rhyme, sometimes. So 
many people write verse, — fairly good verse 
too, a great deal of it, — that it is a "drug in the 
market." This was what an experienced writer 



told a young aspirant tor poetic favor, and it is 
practically true. 

In the ordinary lines of poetry the vast crowd 
of mediocre rhymers cannot look for financial 
success, for — it is a remarkable fact, too — 
none of our great American poets even have 
earned their bread and butter by the verse 
which made them famous. But there are little 
by-paths through which those with "a facility 
for rhyme " have been enabled to find markets 
for their talent. 

In nearly every daily paper you find witty 
verses, a rhymed pun, or the suggestion of a 
parody on some popular person or event. This 
is popular writing, which satirizes the latest 
"fad" or humorizes the topic of the day, and 
is always timely. John Paul Bocock writes 
very artistic verse of this sort. H. C. Dodge 
incorporates his clever rhymes in marvels of 
pictorial typography. Some newspapers are 
quoted throughout the land for the very 
aptness of their rhymings. Life^ J^dge^ Puck, 
and the rest of them are brimming over with 
these fanciful witticisms. Parodies are useful 
and "taking," and for the mechanical style of 
this class of work there are no better models 
than the verses of Thomas Hood in his l\u.wv<i':- 
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ous moods, or of our own modern Bob Burdette. 
In a more serious and broader vein, but still 
aiming at timeliness and popularity, there are 
poems called forth by great public events. 
The Conemaugh flood called forth hundreds, 
— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps wrote one for 
Harper's, There are such illustrious examples 
in history as " Sheridan's Ride." Mrs. Brown- 
ing's " Cry of the Children " reached the heart 
of England when the great child-labor abuses 
were at their height. Whittier's " Barbara 
Freitchie " was a newspaper incident which 
voiced the sentiment of the time. These show 
the highest capabilities of this class of writing, 
yet every newspaper poet with a subject or 
incident fresh and vital to the public ear for his 
inspiration may be sure of an audience. John 
Boyle O'Reilly had a special skill in this class 
of writing, and among his poems are excellent 
models. 

Next, there is topical song-writing, which is 
an art in itself. The song must be timely and 
contain a popular thought, but, chiefly, it must 
be musical. The topical songs in all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas are technical 
perfections. Topical songs lend themselves 
readily to local or popular allusions, and are 



always useful and well-worked adjuncts to 
light opera, minstrel, variety, and burlesque 
entertainments. Sydney Rosenfeld, Ned Har- 
rigan, and half a dozen others are noted 
specialists in this line. 

The realm of the advertising puff is another 
field for the rhymester. This is essentially a 
practical age, and clever and artistic verses in 
praise of certain brands of soap, tooth-powder, 
stove-blacking, starch, etc., command better 
prices from their respective manufacturers than 
does the average sonnet from the average 
magazine editor. 

One New York woman makes her living by 
writing obituary poetry, and perhaps that is the 
most unique line of verse-writing yet attempted. 

The embryo poet, gazing downward from the 
heights of Parnassus, may view with lofty scorn 
these humble screeds of his practical-minded 
brethren. Yet the celestial fire on the altar of 
the poetic deity availeth little to boil the dinner- 
pot, the breath of inspiration is powerless to 
kindle the fuelless hearth, and these same 
humble screeds are the pot-bouille of many a 
facile-penned disciple of the Modern Muse. 

Mary A, Worswick. 

Hudson, N. Y. 



LETTER-WRITING AS AN AID TO STYLE. 



Somewhere, recently, I have seen the state- 
ment that Charles Dudley Warner ascribes 
much of the charming clearness and flexibility 
of his style to the habit which he followed at 
college, of writing a letter each day to one 
or another of cultivated woman-friends. If in 
any great degree Mr. Warner's singular felicity 
of style is due to this practice, it is certainly 
well worthy of imitation. From my own ex- 
perience, I am inclined to believe that most 
young authors can thus seek successfully for a 
great and permanent improvement of their 
diction. 

I do not believe it possible for a person of 



average critical ability to maintain a frequent 
correspondence during a year with a half-dozen 
bright minds without a very appreciable im- 
provement in the faculties of his own mind. 
Especially is this the case when his correspond- 
ents are of the opposite sex. Then his own 
desire to appear well will incite him to his best 
efforts, while the necessity of an appreciative 
reading of letters received will stimulate the 
critical faculty. 

In another direction there is gain. If he 
have a half-dozen well-chosen correspondents, 
he will be constantly brought in contact with 
the direct workings of so many widely-differing 
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minds, furnishing not only great opportunity for 
comparison of styles, but — which is better — 
the necessity for varying his own style for each 
correspondent, thus increasing his power over 
his own language. For it is one of my firm 
tenets that in letter-writing one should be "all 
things to all men " ; that is to say, that one 
should no more write to all in the same style 
than he would relate precisely the same facts 
to each. 

Personally, I have found another advantage. 
I read French rather fluently and German a 
little, but I am a poor scribe in each. I am 
fortunate in having two excellent friends, to 
one of whom French is mother-tongue, to the 
other German. Each writes to me in the 
language in which she can express herself 
most naturally. Thus I gain not only a truer 
knowledge of the friend, but in a direct and 
most attractive manner I am absorbing the 



"genius of the language," greatly increasing 
my power of appreciating the literature of each 
tongue. 

To all young writers who can find time for it, 
I commend this plan. I hope none are without 
the power to command the necessary friends. 
Yet I know there are many so placed by circum- 
stances that they cannot count, among those 
with whom they can exchange letters, many 
whose letters would be worth the labor of read- 
ing and answering. I have often wished that 
some one would propose a practicable scheme 
for a ** guild " of young writers who might ex- 
change their views directly upon literary topics, 
and thus receive a benefit attainable in no other 
way. I have found more than once that a cor- 
respondence with an otherwise entirely un- 
known person was especially stimulating to the 
very best work, both critical and original. 

Woodland, Calif. Horace London, 



REJECTED STORIES AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 



What shall we do with our rejected stories — 
with those wretched, troublesome children of 
our brain, that we send out clean, and fresh, 
and sweet, and that persist in coming back to 
us till they are so torn, and dirty, and be- 
draggled that we are ashamed of them, and 
finally thrust them into a drawer to hide the 
mark of the beast — the editor ? 

What I do with mine — with the utterly 
hopeless ones — is this : I give the story a 
tremendous twist, make the hero the villain, 
and the villain the hero ; drag down the heroine 
from her pedestal of virtue, and put her in the 
gutter, or in some place where she finds it 
equally difficult to keep her golden locks clean, 
and does n't usually try. I exalt her rival, or 
step-mother, or mother-in-law, or whoever the 
naughty one in the story happens to be, away 
up, up, till she gets to the top of the column, 
and sitting there, above suspicion and crowned 



with virtue, makes one feel quite saintly just to 
look at her. 

As for the villain, I put him on his mettle, 
and it's astonishing what an amount of back- 
bone a villain will develop under these changed 
circumstances. I touch him up, and embellish 
him, till he has given up drinking and gambling, 
and never swears — it is church, instead of 
revelling, on Sundays, and sober living and 
proper acting, instead of serving the evil one, 
on week days ; and, finally, he's so good and 
proper, and such a man withal, that you fall in 
love with him yourself, and are jealous even of 
the editor into whose hands you deliver him. 

The hero usually slips naturally into being a 
villain, and often turns out to be a very poor, 
milk-and-watery sort of a character. If he is 
rich, he slides easily and naturally to the dogs. 
If he is poor, he grubs about in rags and 
wretchedness, and by and by marries a wife ia 
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order to live off her earnings, beats her if she 
does n't get enough, takes to drink or opium, 
or something equally bad, to drown his sorrow, 
and then at the end commits robbery or murder, 
if he can summon up enough energy ; if not, he 
attempts suicide, and ends his days in prison or 
on a scaffold. It is absolutely marvellous what 
a freshness and originality all these transforma. 
tions give your hackneyed, worn-out story. By 
arranging your little earthquake with proper 
discretion, and carefully watching the upheaval 
of character, you make your moral more certain 
your wit more keen, your humor more amusing^ 
— in short, you accentuate your object, whatever 
it happens to be. And it does n't take long to 
do it. Once the framework of a story is made, 
and the descriptions and conversations filled in, 
it is comparatively easy to move the characters 
about. 

You can make the good characters bad in a 
surprisingly short time. To uplift the bad 
ones is, of course, more a work of art, and takes 
a longer time. I can make a villain, that is a 
reasonably bad one, into a Sunday-school 
superintendent in a fortnight; it takes a little 
longer to make him a clergyman. To transform 
lawyers, doctors, and all other professional and 
business men, except editors, takes hardly any 
time at all, generally not more than a week- 
Editors, other writers may be able to manage ; 



I cannot. I once wrestled with one for a 
month, and at the end of that time he was more 
of a villain than ever, so I gave him up. Women 
are much easier to change than men, that is, 
they are for me. Change their environment, 
and they find it easier to be good, or easier to 
be bad, whichever the case may be. 

I have tried this plan with perfect success. I 
got ten pounds in England a little while ago for 
a story which had been rejected from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific over here, and was then turned 
topsy-turvy and sent there. Perhaps some of 
my dear fellow-authors who have with me not 
long since entered upon the thorny paths of 
literature, and whose bare and bleeding feet 
are getting tired of stepping over the piercing 
briers and brambles which the editors care- 
fully plant along their way, have already tried 
this plan. If they have n't and will do so, I am 
sure they will find it a success. The ancient 
stories resurrected, recreated, and sent on their 
travels again, rattle their old, dry bones and are 
full of life, striking admiration to the hearts of 
welcoming editors and publishers. They are 
tired of being dead ; they like to be alive again ; 
they are no longer waste labor, and what is 
more to the point, they send back a little some- 
thing to reward the author of their being for all 
the trouble he or she has had. 
Halifax, n. s. Marshall Saunders. 



THE WRONGS OF WRITERS. 



Once upon a time, 'tis said, a man took a 
lion for a walk — perhaps to call on the ele- 
phant. The man showed the lion many fine 
sights, and finally pointed with pride to the 
picture of a man subduing a lion. 

" There, my friend," said he, ** what do you 
think of that?" 

"Think?" exclaimed^ the lion, indignantly, 
" that it was painted by a man ! " 

Writers have been described by editors long 
enough. Their illegible manuscript ; their im- 
pertinence in demanding answers to their let- 



ters ; their meanness in the matter of postage 
stamps ; their unreasonableness in expecting 
their worthless stories returned, — these quali- 
ties have frequently been held up to public 
execration. 

Are the editors immaculate? Answer, oh, 
my soul ! Respond, ye writers all over the 
land ! Could not some of you harrowing tales 
unfold — if you were able ? 

Yes ; there's the rub ! Editors never show 
the pictures nor publish the articles which 
display the other side. They speak vividly of 
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the wrongs they suffer at the hands of writers ; 
but never — no, never — of the ivrongs the 
writers suffer at theirs. 

Where more properly may these wrongs be 
spoken of than in The Writer ? And it may 
be well to remark in the first place, lest any 
should call the instances exaggerated, that nearly 
every case which I shall cite is a personal griev- 
ance, the few outside of my own experience 
being the experience of friends. 

The editors are well known. I have sold 
them many manuscripts, and hope to sell them 
many more. What is the use of quarrelling with 
your bread and butter — though the bread be 
thin and the butter "scraped " on ? 

In the Home Maker ^ Marion Harland re- 
cently made an indignant attack upon certain 
editors, who had used articles from the maga- 
zine without due credit. She distinctly tells 
the editors they are dishonest, and that such 
action is stealing. She even adds a vague threat 
about what will happen if the offence is 
repeated. 

Now, it is wrong, of course, for one editor to 
steal from another ; but is it perfectly correct 
for an editor to decline articles from a con- 
tributor, and afterward use the ideas belonging 
to the conti ibutor, which form the basis of the 
articles, for his own purposes, and in another 
way? This is done often. A case in point is 
of a column of short paragraphs offered to an 
editor headed by a title peculiarly good, and 
well adapted to both paper and items beneath. 
The editor declined the matter, but in his next 
issue used the title^ putting under it paragraphs 
of his own — probably stolen from some other 
wretched writer. 

In another case, short rhymes offered were 
returned, but parodied^ and used that way in 
the editor's column. In other cases, the " idea " 
of a picture or article has been given to some 
other writer or artist to work up, in away better 
suited to the editor's notions, without any re- 
muneration to the original owner. His work is 
declined with thanks. These cases are not 
imaginary. I speak that 1 do know. 

Is not this far worse than for one editor to 
st^al from another ? Here, the editor steals from 
a person who has no redress; who dares not 
complain, since, if he does, he will lose a custo- 



mer. Perhaps editors get their best ideas in 
this left-handed fashion. 

The aggrieved party has nothing tangible on 
which to base a remonstrance, but his idea, 
rhyme, or article is spoilt for the market ; it is 
no longer fresh matter. And he has n't even the 
satisfaction of expressing his burning opinion 
about the theft in print. What do you think 
of it, Messrs. Editors ? 

Recent experience has proved that the long de- 
tention of manuscript awaiting a decision is not 
as necessary as editors would have us suppose. 
It is often due to carelessness and contempt 
for the writers of "unsolicited manuscripts.'* 
How long the magazine would survive which 
never received " unsolicited manuscripts " the 
scornful editor does not say. The delays occur 
most frequently in the offices of second and 
third rate papers. The " biggest " editors know 
what they want, and give you a swift decision. 
Often it is rejection, but who would not rather 
get the agony over than to have it lingering? 

And just here — who would not rather sell a 
manuscript for ten dollars paid in a week than 
to wait a year and take twelve ? Some editor is 
going to arise who will make his fortune by 
offering to give a decision in two weeks and 
pay cash, with a discount off. And he will 
have his choice of good material when he does. 

But to what depth shall we consign the editor 
who makes *' unsolicited " remarks at the head 
and on the margins of rejected manuscript ? 
Or — my special horror — the one who sticks 
pins through the sheets ? This is a mark that 
cannot be effaced, and nothing remains for the 
writer but entire recopying. What of the man 
who ( paying on publication ) keeps your manu- 
script two years and then returns it " because 
of changes in the editorial department " ? 
What of the man who keeps Christmas verses 
until two weeks before Christmas, and then 
tells you they are unavailable ? 

These instances might be multiplied, and 
every writer can add to them. 

There is one paragraph published in a recent 
controversy between the Evening Post and a 
New York publishing house which is recom- 
mended to the earnest attention of all 
editors : — 

" Literary expression is property ; to take it 
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without consent, law or no law, is stealing just 
exactly as it would be to steal a man's pocket- 
book." 

Lastly, my brethren, it would be an act of 
courtesy on the part of the editor to send a copy 
of his paper to each writer whose article it con- 
tains. Few magazines do this. Editors would 
feel deeply grieved at such a suggestion. 



They would certainly return manuscript if 
accompanied with the request. Even if an offer 
was made to pay for the copy and mailing, their 
astonishment at the writer's presumption would 
be so great as to cause them to forget to return 
the stamps she sent to cover the expense ! 
Yes, indeed ! It's been done ! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Eva Z. Carson. 



THE DIARY AS A FACTOR IN LITERARY CULTURE. 



As an example of patient, persistent, pains- 
taking effort for recognition in the world of 
letters, Anthony Trollope stands, perhaps, 
without an equal. Possessing no particular 
genius, except a genius for hard work, he yet 
attained an enviable position among the fiction 
writers of his day. Although he was more than 
forty be/ore his first novel was received and 
read by the public, he never ceased, in all those 
preceding weary, discouraging years to give to 
each day its quota of literary work. It was this 
daily struggling after an apparently unattainable 
end that finally brought its just recompense. 

The story of Trollope's life is not without its 
lesson and its encouragement to every ambitious 
young writer. His motto was the classic one 
of : *' No day without a line " ; and therein to a 
very large extent lay the secret of his success. 

Every brain worker knows that there are 
times when the mind refuses to obey the reins, 
when the imagination is a chaos of unrelated 
fancies, and when the verbal memory is appar- 
ently a thing of the past. The temptation, when 
such a cloud obscures the intellect, is to throw 
aside paper and pen and wait for inspiration to 
dispel the gathered mists. 

Genius may do this, but she is bound by no 
precepts, and rises superior to all laws. For him 
who dwells upon the lower level of golden 
mediocrity, conscientious toil and persistence 
of application are the most successful sub- 
stitutes for the divine spark. 



The availability of our mental possessions in- 
creases with our control over the processes of 
the mind. If the habit of writing something each 
day becomes firmly fixed, and if, moreover, that 
daily effort is the very best of which we are 
capable, the brain after a while will prove to be 
the willing servitor and not the erratic master. 
It will become habituated to obedience because 
it is disciplined. It will grow facile because it 
is trained. Should the time ever come when 
some living, heaven-conceived thought shall 
spring into being within us, the mind, respon- 
sive to our bidding, will array in fitting habili- 
ments this master-creation of our life. 

To get the best results from this diurnal 
exercise, there must be a method employed that 
shall combine pleasure with work, something 
into which one can put his personality, some- 
thing in which one's thoughts may have free 
range and one's imagination its fullest play. 
In my estimation, the diary seems to o£fer all 
these opportunities and to meet every require- 
ment as a practical, pleasant means of mental 
drill. 

Of course, there are diaries and diaries. 
I do not refer to the prosaic recording of the 
weather, the bill of fare, and the trivialities of 
life, which is the habit of many. Such epitomes 
of the humdrum may be useful sometimes, but 
they are always wearisome. 

To be sure, if we are commonplace, our 
journals will be commonplace. If we never 
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think, our diaries will but reflect our paucity of 
thoughts. On the other hand, if our brains are 
teaming with ideas and blossoming with 
fancies, if we are meeting odd characters, or 
picking up little incidents of real life, what 
more pleasant and at the same time more profit- 
able and practical way of fixing them for future 
use than of entering them in a private daily 
history, a sort of continued story of our life? 

If, in doing this, care is exercised as regards 
style and its mechanical accessories, grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation, are we not giving 
ourselves a useful literary training, besides 
gaining a valuable repQsitory of facts and 
ideas ? 

He who writes such a diary may always be 
sure of one thing: that every article which 
he may contribute to its pages will be accepted, 
and not " declined with thanks." He should not 



make the diary a mental anatomical laboratory 
in which mercilessly to dissect himself. Such 
introversion of thought is morbid. There are 
some things too sacred for even this intimate 
companion to hear. Such journals as those of 
Amiel and Marie Bashkirtseff are wonderful 
exhibitions of microscopical self-study, but 
they are depressing. One feels that he is 
treading upon sacred ground, and it is difficult 
to eradicate the impression that he is eaves- 
dropping at the confessional of unhappy souls. 
In conclusion, the proper healthy diary is a 
drill-room, a gymnasium, a dress rehearsal, an 
art gallery, a treasure house, and a world of de- 
lights to the hopeful author whose laurels are 
yet to be plucked. By all means keep a 
journal, and repeat these two suggestions: 
Write daily and always write your best ! 
Philadklphia, Penn. William S. Morris. 



BOOKSELLERS' IGNORANCE. 



Desiring the complete works of Edmund 
Burke, I made the round of the principal book 
stores of Pittsburg and Allegheny. The intel- 
ligent clerks whom I accosted in seven out of 
eight of these had never heard of such an 
author. One wanted to know whether he wrote 
poetry or fiction ; another asked if he were an 
American or an English writer; and a third 
inquired whether the book was not a recent 
publication. 

Once in Ottawa, Canada, I asked at a certain 
news-stand for H. Rider Haggard's " Cleo- 
patra." The old woman in charge indignantly 
informed me that they did not keep the trashy 
novels written by third-rate American authors. 

I am quite well acquainted with a Western 
newsdealer, who in his advertisements makes 
great capital of the claim that he keeps pure 
literature only. On one occasion I stopped and 



asked him for Gladstone's criticism of " Robert 
Elsmere." " You can't get it here, young man," 
was the reply, " we will quit business rather 
than endanger our souls by selling such infidel 
truck as that." 

A short time ago I ordered Rolfs edition of 
Wordsworth's Poems. In a few days I received 
a postal from my stationer as follows : — 

Peh Nov 7, 89. 
Dr Sr The book Ordered by you entitled Wadsworth's 
pomes has arived please call for Same immejitly 

Yrs Tr 



In fact, some of the clerks in the book stores 
of Pittsburg are a disgrace to our civilization. I 
do not know whether they are so densely igno- 
rant in other cities or not, but, judging from my 
limited experience, I am inclined to think they 

are. 

yohn L. Cowan, 

AllbghbnY) Penn. 
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Vou IV. September, 189a No. 9. 

Every writer should have in his libraty a 
complete file o£The Author and The Writer 
from Ihe beginoing. 

Short, practical articles od topics connected 
with literary work arc always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author, 

The editor of The Writer is always glad 
to publish items of personal interest about 
literary people and notes about their work. 

For five dollars Ihe three bound votumea of 
The Writer and the first bound volume <rf 
The Author will be sent, poatpud, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — Kven icA- 
lara in all,— a subscripUon for The WuTlk 



and The Author for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is (i.jo. 



The publisher oE The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the pub- 
lisher's advertised price. 

Writers who have not yet sent in their names 
for the forthcoming " Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers," should com- 
municate with the editor of The Writer at 

A sentence from a private letter written, not 
for publication, by S. Griggs & Co., the Chicago 
publishers, might profitably be studied by some 
of the publishers who are flooding the market 
with worthless literature just now. " We pub- 
lish few books as to numbers," they say, '■ but 
we aim to have every book issued by us worth 
buying by those for whom it is intended, and 
the mechanical execution is of Ihe highest 
order." Certainly no publisher could have a 
higher aim. 

If you have not already sent the desired in- 
formation about yourself for the forthcoming 
" Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers," send it to the editor of The 
Writer at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a 
periodical of national circulation within five 
years. There is no charge of any kind con- 
nected with the work. The Directory will be 
the standard publication of its kind, and for his 
own interest no writer can afford to let his 
name be omitted from the list 



" THE AUTHOR " FOR AUGUST. 

The Author for August 1 5 contains article* 
entitled : " Ella Hiigiosoo," by Lee Fwrchild ; 
■'Thomas Hood," by Daisy Rhodet Campbell ; 
" Humors of the Types," t^ Henry Ferrb; " A 
Good Hint to Novelbt*," l^ J«mei Sully j 
"A Society of Author*," by G. W. SmdBjri 
" L rary < H " ■' Thompson ; 

-R. J T.W-Higgin. 
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and "Writing Flash Literature," by Gerald 
Carleton ; together with the usual editorials, 
queries, items of personal gossip about writers, 
and literary news and notes. The writers about 
whom ** personal gossip " is given are : Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edward Bellamy, W. D. 
Howells, Jerome K. Jerome, Alice Wellington 
Rollins, George Makepeace Towle, and Eliza 

Ome White. 

♦ 

KANSAS CITY SCRIBBLERS' CLUB. 



May 15, 1890, a number of literary workers 
convened in Kansas City for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the practicability of organizing a local 
literary club. Opinions and plans were laid 
freely before the assembled company, stress 
being laid on the anticipated help that would 
accrue to the members of such an organization 
composed of strictly active literary workers, 
whose experience in writing would be of benefit 
to their co-workers in the fields of newspaper 
work, magazine writing, and the authorship of 
books. 

From this meeting was evolved " The Scrib- 
blers' Club." In every particular it has proven 
a success, and though a new organization, its 
stability and usefulness are insured. There 
were twenty-two charter members, namely: 
Al. M. Hendee, president; Mrs. Bell Ball, vice- 
president; H. M. Shearman, treasurer; Miss 
Cornelia Hickman, secretary ; Arthur C. Gris- 
som, Miss Ella Guernsey, Mrs. Alice Jorden, 
R. D. Love, Dr. Brummell Jones, Mrs. Melette 
Mumford, Mrs. Emma Jones, Mrs. J. C. Merine, 
Charles C. Richmond, Mrs. Helen Sherry, Miss 
Annie Tozier, Charles W. Dawson, Colonel 
George W. Warder, Warren Watson, J. W. 
Hyder, Miss Myrtle Hale, T. W. Nelson, and 
John Dunloe Carteret. To this list of members 
have been added the names of A. C. Kenyon, 
Mrs. A. C. Kenyon, Mrs. H. C. Hale, H. G. 
Stripe, J. A. Graham. 

There is an exacting membership committee 
of three: Mrs. Helen Sherry, Charles Rich- 
mond, and R. D. Love. It is the duty of this 
committee to examine into the credentials of 
all persons applying for admittance into the 
club. The requisites are two : The applicant 
must either be an active contributor to the 
magazines or newspapers of the day, or he 



must have been the author of a book during 
the last ten years. The president, vice-president, 
and secretary attend to all executive work. 

To the meetings of the club are brought the 
every-day productions of its members. If one 
is writing a story, poem, or newspaper article, 
he brings it with him to the club. If he hap- 
pens to be on the evening's programme, he reads 
it. The club room is a good place for rejected 
manuscripts to get an airing in. Here they are 
cut to pieces by fearless critics, all the club 
taking part. Redundant adjectives and tauto- 
logic adverbs are dragged forth from under the 
good-natured writer's own eyes and held up as 
motes bigger than any man's head. The club 
is decidedly critical in its bearing: a sort of 
dictionary on the one hand, a sort of half oracle 
on literary points on the other. 

No parliamentary laws bind the society; 
everything works smoothly under an easy 
regimen laid down by the personal interest felt 
in its existence. The meetings have been 
weekly, every Monday night, until July 6. The 
club then adjourned until the first Monday in 
September. Cornelia Hickman, 

Kansas City, Mo. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



(I.) A writer who has sent away several 
manuscripts finds that they are all returned 
with the usual regrets. Her parents don't want 
her to be a writer. Would it not be well for 
her to stop writing altogether? 

(2.) Would it be prudent to send again to 
a paper that had already rejected one manu- 
script? ^* ^' ^* 

[(I.) The fact that a young writer has had 
several manuscripts returned by editors should 
not be in itself discouraging. Most young writers 
have a similar experience. The wishes of par- 
ents should always be respected, but a real 
talent for writing, though it may be repressed 
for a time, is not likely to be buried altogether. 
Under the circumstances, it will be better for 
"M. L. D." to wait awhile, and devote her 
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time to reading and study in preparation for 
future literary work. 

( 2. ) The fact that an editor has rejected one 
manuscript by no means spoils the market for 
future articles, so far as he is concerned. Pop- 
ular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
editors judge manuscripts on their merits, and 
unless a manuscript has been sent back because 
of defects so radical as to show that the author 
is altogether unfitted for literary work, its rejec- 
tion does not ordinarily prejudice the editor in * 
any way. — w. H. H.] 

(i.) What are the necessary qualifications, 
the duties, and the pay of a proof-reader? Is 
such a position readily obtained.^ 

(2.) In order to ootain a lucrative position 
upon a paper, what steps should be taken by a 
woman who has some natural facility in compo- 
sition, has had quite a little practice in the 
work, but is without journalistic experience or 
training? c. A. 

[( I.) A proof-reader must have enough edu- 
cation to enable him to transform bad copy into 
perfect print. He should be a practical printer, 
thoroughly acquainted with the case and with the 
different styles and varieties of type. He needs 
to have good eyesight, and a habit of constant 
accuracy in small details. He should *^know 
something of everything, and everything of some- 
thing," the latter something in his case being the 
printing office. It is not true that the perfect 
proof-reader eats nothing but printers' ink, and 
drinks nothing but benzine ; if he drinks any- 
thing like benzine, his usefulness is impaired; 
but there should be nothing about the printing 
office which he has not made thoroughly a part 
of himself. His general knowledge should be 
universal; he cannot possibly know too much. 
His duties are to compare printed proofs of 
compositors' work with the copy of the author, 
and to make sure that the compositors get into 
type correctly all that the author said and all 
that he meant to say. Frequently the proof- 
reader has to call attention to omissions, 
errors, and defects in the author's copy, — a 
useful work, for which he generally gets no 
thanks. The proof-reader has an assistant, 
called the copy-holder, and while he runs his eye 
over the printed proof the copy-holder reads the 
same matter aloud from the written page. After 



the corrections marked by the proof-reader have 
been made by the compositor, he compares the 
revised proof with that which he has marked, 
and sometimes the operation is more than once 
repeated before the final proof is declared to be 
all right. Proof-readers earn from $12 to $40 a 
week. If an applicant is thoroughly competent, 
a position as proof-reader is easily secured; if 
he only thinks that, he would like to be a proof- 
reader, he had better keep away from the proof- 
room, unless he is willing to serve his appren- 
ticeship first at the compositor's case. 

(2.) The only way to get a place upon a 
newspaper is to apply for it. Before making 
the application it is well to send in a number of 
articles which careful study of the paper in 
question convinces you are suited to its needs. 
— w. H. H.] 

I have a complaint to make. In sending 
matter lo editors I invariably enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope. >few York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia papers, together with most 
others of national reputation, do one of three 
things : they promptly accept, promptly return, 
or else notify me that my manuscript has been 
received, ana will be examined in course of 
time, which is satisfactory, for I then know that 
I will hear further from them. That is what I 
call courtesy. There are other smaller papers 
to which I sometimes wish to submit matter, 
but 1 hesitate before doing so. Why ? Because, 
although I send the stamped envelope, and say 
"Please return, if not acceptable," they in- 
variably disregard my request. If I want to 
know whether the matter is used, I must sub- 
scribe for the paper and search it until the 
appointed time, which I never do. Meanwhile 
I do not know whether I may offer the matter to 
another editor or not. This is what I call 
editorial rascality. If the publishers of the 
Century and Harper's Magazine can satisfy 
my anxiety when they have train loads of manu- 
scripts shot at them, certainly the editor of a 
paper which does n't receive a hundred un- 
solicited articles a year can do the same. h. 

[ One might naturally suppose that in the office 
of a small magazine, for instance, manuscripts 
would be much more promptly and satisfac- 
torily handled than in an office where thousands 
of manuscripts are received every year. The 
truth is exactly the reverse, and for a very ex- 
cellent reason. In the large offices, where 
manuscripts come in floods, the publishers are 
forced to devise some effective system of caring 
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for them, and they usually have the means 
to employ the clerks who are needed to do the 
work. In the small office the labor of handling 
manuscripts generally devolves upon the 
over-worked editor, who may be the business 
manager and factotum of the office as well. In 
the latter case the editor frequently cannot 
afford to hire clerks to care for manuscripts, 
and the result is that, with the best possible in- 
tentions, he finds himself unable to meet the 
demands upon his time or to satisfy his clam- 
orous contributors. The larger the office, the 
more perfect is the system, as a rule. The 
Century^ which handles more manuscripts than 
any other periodical in the country, seldom or 
never gives a contributor cause for complaint. 
The editor of the Fireside Quarterly^ who may 
not receive more than fifty manuscripts a month, 
has to depend upon his own unaided efforts to 
take care of them properly, and in the rush of 
varied duties he is sure to make blunders and 
to annoy contributors, who cannot understand 
why anybody should treat them so. The edi- 
tor of Harper* s Magazine simply has to direct 
a corps of trained assistants, and he has ample 
means at his disposal. The editor of the Fire- 
side Quarterly may be his own mailing clerk 
and office boy, and he is generally a great deal 
more to be pitied than the contributors whom 
circumstances compel him to misuse. — w. H. H.] 



( I. ) I have written a number of stories and 
sketches descriptive of New England life and 
character which have been accepted by publi- 
cations in good standing, liberally paid for, 
and quite extensively copied. Now, could 
I not make a collection of these sketches, 
with perhaps one or two freshly-written 
ones, and sell them to some publisher of cheap, 
paper-covered novels? I notice that many 
issues of the " libraries " are made up of short 
stories. What price, if any, would I be likely 
to receive for such a compilation ? 

( 2. ) Is my handwriting legible enough to 
be easily read, or would you advise me to buy 
a typewriter, and learn to use it .? h. a. g. 

[ ( I.) How can stories that have been "ac- 
cepted by publications in good standing and 
liberally paid for *' be sold again by the author ? 
They belong to the editors who have bought 
them, and it is only by their courtesy that the 



author can republish them in book form. There 
is no demand, anyway, for such collections, and 
no publisher would pay an ordinary author for a 
compilation of his work. 

( 2. ) " H. A. G." writes more legibly than 
most writers, but even he would increase his 
chance of selling manuscript if he would use a 
typewriter. The prejudice of most editors in 
favor of typewritten copy is so strong that no 
writer who can afford to own a typewriter 
should be without one. — w. H. H. ] 



May I be allowed to differ with " W. H. H." 
in the answer he gives to " G. H. G." in the 
August number of The Writer? The sen- 
tence quoted there should read either "John 
Brown's child " or " a child of John Brown." 
Using two possessives is like employing a pair 
of negatives. The word " of " denotes posses- 
sion, therefore the " 's " are superfluous. 
Again : in saying " What are the best hundred 
books for tjie library of a newspaper man ? " 
another error is made. The word "what" 
should be " which." If I am proved wrong, I 
will back down cheerfully. j. A. c. 

[ "J. A. C.*s " second position is well taken. 
In objecting to the two possessives in the 
sentence quoted he does not have the support 
of good authorities. Bigelow, in his " Mis- 
takes in Writing English," says : "In some 
cases, having a peculiar signification, the pos- 
sessive sign may be used after the objective 
case and the possessive of; as, 

' It was a discovery of Dr. Franklin's.' 
' This picture of my friend's.' 
' A subject of the emperor's.' 
' A friend of General Grant's.' 

Meaning, 

' It wa& one of Dr. Franklin's discoveries.' 
' This picture belonging to my friend.' 
' One of the emperor's subjects.' 
' One of General Grant's friends.' " 

The phrase, "A child of John Brown's," 
belongs in the same class. — w. H. h. ] 

What papers or magazines represent pho- 
tography in this country ? H. v. €• 

[ Wilson's Photographic Magazine, semi- 
monthly, issued at 843 Broadway, New York 
City, price $5 a year, has been edited for 
twenty-seven years by Edward L. Wilson, 
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Ph. D. The Photographic Times, weekly, $5 
a year, is published at 423 Broome street, New 
York City. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



I would say to E. P. Scott, who wrote " An 
Author's Grievance," printed in the August 
Writer, that until I adopted the habit of send- 
ing a stamped and directed envelope with my 
stories and sketches, I, too, had an occasional 
grievance. In view of an editor's many respon- 
sibilities, and the time which he must give to re- 
enclose manuscript and write the author's name 
and address, it seems but fair to give him as little 
trouble as possible. If I send copy flat, I en- 
close a large envelope already stamped and 
directed, folding it so that it may be easily en- 
closed with the story. Then, if the matter 
comes back, it is generally in good order, and 
all I have to do is to send it to some other des- 
tination, with generally good results, I am glad 
to say. Try it mary a. denison. 

Washington, D. C. 

I like The Writer, but I want to object to 
some of the heresies that I find in it. First — 
and most reprehensible — is placing the punc- 
tuation after quotation marks. It is a pedan- 
tic aJBTectation started a few years ago in 
England, and foolishly ( I think ) imitated by a 
few writers and printers in America. To my 
mind ther is nothing so un-American as the 
imitating of an English fashion because it is 
English. Next, you indulge in such spellings 
as " traveller," etc., ignoring our simpler Ameri- 
can form with the single " 1." The tendency 
of our language is toward simplicity in or- 
thografy, and this tendency has the approval 
of the bestfilologists and scholars in the coun- 
try. You set a pernicious example when you 
return to practically obsolete or foreign forms. 
Please don't do so any more. Be American, 
at any rate, and thank God you live in the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

H. R. B. 
Chicago, 111. 

In looking up the word "lampas" (swelling 
in a horse's mouth ), I find that Webster and 
Worcester spell it **lampSLSs," although the 
word It is derived from has only one " s " and 
the medical books use only the single one. The 



Century Dictionary, gives both spellings, pre- 
ferably ** lampas " ; with " lampers " as a cor- 
ruption, which an older dictionary gives as an 
alternate. w. H. c. 

Albany, N. Y. 

THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs ^acuaring the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of The Writer aure inrited to contribute to it 
Gsntributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they aure, the 
better.] 

Three Common Blunders. — Among the 
much-abused words may be mentioned the 
word "only." It is surprising how many 
speakers and writers, far above mediocrity, 
misuse this word. The misuse is almost 
invariably by placing it in a wrong part 
of the sentence, before instead of after the 
verb. " I only saw two men " is written or 
said when "I saw only two men" is meant. 
The literal and correct meaning of the first sen- 
tence is that two men were only seen while the 
writer probably meant that only two men were 
seen. The " Nun of Kenmare," in the preface 
to her book ** Anti-Poverty and Progress" (p. 
6), says: "The attaining of this end, if it ever 
is attained, will only benefit those who seek for 
political advancement," etc. What she meant 
to say was, " will benefit only those," etc An- 
other much misused word is " very " before 
superlative adjectives, as " very best," ** very 
highest," " very largest." The use of the word 
" very " does not make the " best " any better, 
the " highest " any higher, nor the " longest " 
any longer. Placing adverbs before the verbs 
they qualify is another frequent misuse of words, 
as "he successfully conducts the business," 
etc. ; and I think the misuse occurs oftener with 
this word " successfully " than with any other 
adverb. s. g. s. 

Chicago, 111. 

"Mind Your Objectives." — A favorite 
teacher of girls used to say, as a word of fare- 
well to her departing graduates, " Now, my 
dears, mind your objectives." It is counsel 
which even our most pretentious publications 
seem to need, since one can read hardly a 
pex\od\ca!L m vihleh is not a phrase somewhat 
like t\i\s •. " '^V^ ^caaxL ouKom ^^ Vxksyw \& ^t»\- 
neiil.** Smcfe ^^ ^coa.-^ "^^"^ ^^1 ^''\:\Ta.\&;^ ^^ 
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phrase quoted is similarly objectionable. Trans- 
position of the words in a sentence will, gener- 
ally, show' which mode of expression should be 
used. There is, however, one pleasure in see- 
ing this error : there is prevalent at least a 
thought of the objective case, and a wish to use 
it correctly ; it has seemed for a long time to 
be conspicuous by its absence. 

ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 
Farmington, N. H. 



" Whom " for " Who." — In a le:ter to the 
New York Tribune, William V. Kelley, of St. 
John's Church, Brooklyn, says : " How do you 
explain the fact that one of the most obvious 
violations of grammar is so frequently found in 
high quarters, even in stately reviews and news- 
papers that pride themselves on their correct 
English? Here are specimens: In an article 
on marriage and divorce in a religious review a 
man * denies that he ever intended to marry the 
woman whom lawyers endeavored to prove was 
his first wife.' Whom was. Her was not. In 
the report of an accident a man is described as 
* searching for his daughter whom he thought 
might have been saved.* Whom might. Her 
was not saved, you see. In the investigation 
of a case of arson a man testifies that the house 
*had been purchased by Harry Baker, a man 
whom the state says has no existence.' Him 
may have been dead. A Long Branch report 
speaks of a clergyman * whom Christian scien- 
tists claim has shown a leaning toward their 
beliefs.' Whom showed. A letter from the 
revered object of a certain cult runs thus : * Dear 
Sir : I have not in my possession a picture such 
as you desire, but I will send your letter to a 
photographer in Washington, whom, I presume, 
will furnish it to you.' Whom will. But per- 
haps him did not write this sentence just as 
printed. If so, let he look to the proof-reader 
whom did it. So plain and inexcusable a mis- 
take ought not to be so common." h. w. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 

" Close Proximity. " — Is this expression 
correct ? Webster defines proximity as " The 
state of being next; immediate nearness, 
either in place, blood, or alliance." In his 
smallest dictionary the definition is merely 
*^ nearness." Substituting the definition for 



the word itself, we have " Close nearness," an 
expression which can be greatly improved by 
the omission of the first word. I have seen 
the expression used by good authors, but never- 
theless I do not think it is correct. c. L. H. 

Shblbyvillb, 111. 



" Out of the Possible." -— Is "out of the 
possible " an allowable phrase, or is it one of 
the elevated, would-be-expressive kind ? 

M. w. H. 

Cranforo, N. J. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Life op Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Monciire D. Gsnway. 
215 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. London :' Walter Scott. 1890.' 

It was Hawthorne's expressed desire that no 
life of him should ever be written ; but, after his 
son-in-law's ( Lathrop's ) " Study of Hawthorne," 
after his own son's ponderous " Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife," not to mention Henry 
James' ** Hawthorne," possibly Mr. Conway 
may be excused for violating the seclusion and 
loneliness which the most sensitive soul of our 
poet-romancer desired should surround his mem- 
ory as well as his life. Thackerav's wish that 
no life should be written was held sacred ; but 
the "Almighty Dollar "is too strong in America. 
Much of Conway's book is taken from Julian 
Hawthorne's biography ; much from the ro- 
mancer's own confessions, but much valuable 
material is original. Sympathetic,which James* 
critical estimate was not, with a knowledge of 
Hawthorne's atmosphere, mental and physical, 
which our brilliant man of the world did not 
possess, the book is a vade mecum, cheap, yet 
admirably printed, interesting, yet not audacious 
— a book which all lovers of Hawthorne would 
welcome, could thev only forget that he himself 
did not desire his life made public. e. a. t. 

Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia. Vol. XXII. Legal — 
M'Clure. 600 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1890. 

Volumes of the Manifold Cyclopedia are 
issued now in rapid succession, and the work is 
more than half completed. It is the best handy 
volume encyclopaedia to be had. w. h. h. 

Three Lectures on the Soence op Language. Bv F. 
Max Miiller. 112 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chicago : The Open 
Com t Publishing Company. 1890. 

A careful, scholarly, and interesting book, 
written by the most eminent of living philolo- 
gists in a style which is at once lucid, strong, 
and vivacious, this little volume will compel 
attention. Every scholar and student of Ene- 
lish literature should own the work. Though 
deep, it is not dull ; though profound, it is not 
obscure ; and a quiet litUe sparkle of humor 
enlivens and ^wVv^Vjt'^'s* \iN&^^Oft.* "^N^r. 0^«n. 
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Court, within the pages of which the lectures 
first appeared in America, republishes them in 
good shape. E. A. t. 

American Notes and Queries. Vol. III. May — October, 
i88q. ^12 pp. Half Russisu $2.00. Vol. IV. November, 1889 
— April, 18^. 312 pp. Half Russia, ^2.00. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Publishing Company. 1890. 

The success of American Notes and Queries 
has been thoroughly well deserved. From the 
beginning the periodical has been edited with 
ftdmifable skill, and its weekly issues have been 
filled with curious and useful information on 
almost every subject of interest to the human 
mind. The publishers of the magazine are 
performing a real service in providing a means 
for the discussion of odd and interesting ques- 
tions, and for the publication of articles of con- 
temporaneous interest on subjects not ade- 
quately treated in ordinary books of reference. 
American Notes and Queries is now in its fifth 
volume, and the first four volumes, handsomely 
bound in half Russia leather, are ready for 
delivery. The set has a value far beyond its 
price, and every one who can afford it should 
place it on his library shelves, and become a 
regular subscriber for the magazine. The value 
of a complete file of American Notes and 
Queries is certain to exceed the original cost of 
the books, and the possessor of it will have a 
living cyclopaedia, to which he will refer con- 
stantly for information that he can find in his 
library nowhere else. w. h. h. 

The Taking ok Louisburg. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Illustrated. 131 pp. Goth, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1890. 

A pleasant style and a wide knowledge of 
the picturesque in history invest Mr. Drake's 
narrative witn charm. Less brilliant, possibly, 
than Parkman's method, Mr. Drake's treatment 
of his subject is still scholarly and taking. 
The golden cross above the entrance door of 
Harvard College Library is a shining example 
of the interest which scholars should take in 
their country's success; and this book, which 
commemorates the same event, will no doubt 
fix the story of valor in an equally striking 
manner in scholars' minds. e. a. t. 

Shadows AND Ideals. Poems by Francis S. Salt us. 366 pp. 
Half Morocco. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 
i8go. 

Francis S. Saltus, who died last year, was a 
most prolific writer. He left enough poetry to 
fill ten large volumes, several humorous books, 
and quite a number of important musical bi- 
ographies, besides more than twenty thousand 
of the short dialogues that fill the comic papers. 
He composed the music and librettos of several 
grand and comic operas, was a writer of short 
stories, reviews, and essays, and could use 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other 
languages, either for conversation or composi- 
tion. He died at the age of thirty-nine. The 



title of the volume just published is ** Shadows 
and Ideals." The character of Mr. Saltus'^ 
poetry is that of Poe and Baudelaire. He has 
a errand vocabulary, a notable command of 
melody, but the saidness and horror that per- 
vade many of his poems make them, despite 
the great ima^nation displayed, pictures that 
haunt the bram like shaaows. It is expected 
that a great series on Biblical subjects, which 
he left ready for the press, will be published 
before the holidays. t. s. c. 

Song Spray. Bv Thomas Stephen Collier. 173 pp. Cloth. 
New London, Conn. : Carl J. Viets. 1889. 

Of writing of many poems there is no end, 
but these poems of Collier's are superior to 
many verses that are eagerly read. Musical in 
rhythm, varied in sentiment, with picturesque 
touches of description that light up the sonnets 
and lyrics like the sun shining through pa.ssing 
clouds, — these verses deserve an audience. 
It may be too much to call Mr. Collier a great 
poet, but he is certainly a pleasing one. 

E. A. T. 

The Bank Tragedy. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 437 pp. 
Qoth, ^1.25. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 
1890. 

Printed on good paper and well illustrated, 
" The Bank Tragedy " presents a pleasant, read- 
able paee. The story is in the detective line, 
but much less sensational than Miss Green's 
celebrated tales of blood and murder. The 
plot is original and well carried out, and the 
whole story has an air of reality that adds 
greatly to the effect. The tone of the tale is 
good, the conversations natural, and the reader 
who picks up the book may be sure of a 
pleasant afternoon. e. a. t. 

El Furedis. By Maria S. Cummins. 379 pp. Paper, so 
cents. Boston : Houghton, MiiSin, & Company. 1890. 

In the days of the " Wide, Wide World," the 
" Heir of Redcliife," and " Rutledge," young 
women, and possibly not a few young men, 
eagerly devoured "The Lamplighter." This 
tale, by the same author, possesses the same 
moral force and power which made " The 
Lamplighter " so popular, although the story is 
more romantic in character, the scenes being 
laid in Palestine and Syria. Though an old 
friend, the story has not lost its flavor by age. 

E. A. t. 

Looking Further Forward. By Richard Michaelis. 123 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNadly, & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Edward Bellamy's theories set forth in 
" Looking Backward " are discussed and 
criticised by the editor of the Chicago Freie 
Presse in this book, which takes up Bellamy's 
characters where he left them and carries them 
forward as he would not have done. The 
350,000 people who have boueht " Looking 
Backward," and the uncounted thousands who 
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have borrowed it, will all find " Looking Further 
Forward " worthy of their attention, w. H. H. 

What Pibrrb Did with His Soul. From the French of 
Georges Ohnet. 241 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: 
Bellord Company. 1890. 

Pstbr's Soul. By Georges Ohnet. Illustrated. 164 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Sergei & Company. 1890. 

The Belford edition of Ohnet*s novel repro- 
<luces more of the illustrations of the French 
-edition than the other, and is the handsomer of 
the two reprints. The tale itself is not an 
•edifying one, but it will attract readers. 

iV« n. H. 

'Stories of thb Civil War. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Illus- 
trated. 244 pp. Qoth, ^r.oo. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
1890. 

This volume of sketches intended for juvenile 
readers, though not equal to the histories of 
Higginson and Scudder either in breadth of 
-view or pictures(jueness of style, may yet inspire 
in the youth's mind an interest which will lead 
him to consult better and more detailed works. 
The American boy, above all, should be familiar 
•with American history, and any book which will 
lead him in that direction is to be welcomed. 

E. A. T. 

Thb Phantom 'Rickshaw and Othbr Talbs. By Rudyard. 
Kipling. 391 pp. Paper, $0 cents. New York: John W. 
Lovell Company. 1890. 

Thb Blind Musiqan. Translated by William Westall and 
Sergius Stepniak. 230 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
Jo\ui W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

.Sowing thb Wind. By E. Lynn Linton. 316 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

NoTBs FROM thb "Nbws." By James Pavn. 223 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

"With Essbx in Irbland. Extracts from a Diarv kept in 
Ireland in 1599 by Mr. Henry Harvey. Introduced and 
edited by Hon. Emily Lawless. 270 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Margarbt Byng. By F. C. Philips. 300 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

A Brooklyn Bachblor. By Miurgaret Lee. 207 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York : Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

A Smugglbr's Sbcrbt. By Frank Barrett. 118 pp. Ida. 
By Mabel Collins. 77 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Strength and dramatic power of Kipling, 
the rising young Anglo-Indian author, are vividly 
shown in this collection of ehost stories. Some 
of Kipling*s Irish dialect tsues are a trifle weari- 
some, it must be confessed — under the breath; 
but these tales of the Indian hills and their 
resident ghosts strike from the shoulder. Lovers 
•of strength and sensation should read Kipling. 

" Sowing the Wind," like most of Mrs. Linton's 
tales, is a compound of picturesqueness and sen- 
timent, relieved by poetic touches and pathos. 
Why the "gentle reader," however, should be 
expected to pay fifty cents for the privilege of 
putting out his eyes over the fine tjrpe and 
•closely-printed, unleaded pages when Lovell has 
promised better t)rpe and paper after his recent 
.purchases is a conundrum, the solution of which 



will probably make the reader " reap the whirl- 
wind" in the shape of an oculist*s bill. He may 
resemble "The Blind Musician" in his loss of 
eyesight at least. 

Kowlenko, the Russian author, who is little 
known in this country, has a delicate poetic 
fancy and a feeling for the pathos of human 
nature. His hero, who is born blind, appeals 
to the reader, and the final happy close is a 
relief to the pathetic tale. 

Payne's volume of " Notes from the News " 
is made up of selections from the prolific 
author's contributions to the London paper. 
Almost every subject under the sun is touched 
upon, lightly but pleasantly. 

A historical tale of 1638, written in a pleasant, 
old-fashioned style, "With Essex in Ireland" 
will strongly appeal to the lovers of historical 
fiction. 

It is a question to whom " Margaret Byng " 
will appeal ; but those who love tales of murder, 
vulgar life, high-spiced tragedy, and low-lived 
people may "admire to read tnis latest farrago 
of Philips. 

The local color of " A Brooklyn Bachelor " is 
fairly well painted. The story, which has a 
musical undertone, is not mucii slower than 
Brooklyn itself, — it will never set the East 
River on fire, still it has a home-like flavor. 

"A Smuggler's Secret" opens well with a 
young woman's blush ; it ends with the song of 
the first nightingale ; between the two are com- 
pressed the usual amount of hopes and fears, 
love's raptures, and all that sort of thing which 
young women cry for and which no properly- 
conducted love-story can afford to be without. 

E. A. T. 

NuMA RouMBSTAN. By Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated. 337 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. CMcago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Daudet is never dull, and "Numa Roume- 
stan," though not equal to "Le Nabab," is still 
an interesting, live, and picturesque romance, 
worthy of the author of " Tartarin." 

E. A. T. 

Ths Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 309 pp. 
Qoth, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

This well-made edition of the poem, the value 
of which all lovers of true poetry and romance 
know, is made doubly valuable oy the careful 
notes which explain many recondite allusions. 

E. A. T. 

A Coqubttb*s Lovb ("Notre Coeur"). By Guy de Mau- 
passant. 232 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Belford 
Company. 1890. 

A Prankish Pair. By Ginisty. Transbted by R. B. 
DavenpcMTt. Illustrated. 208 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New 
York : Belford Company. 1890. 

De Maupassant's novel is a story of French 
love and French intrigue told with all the 
charm that the romancer's shorter tales pos- 
sess. 

"A Prankish Pair" is a worthless storyN 
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which the publishers would like to have the 
public regard as a great deal worse than it 
really is. w. h. h. 

Thb Pilgrim's Progrbss. Bv John Bunyan. 119 pp. 
Qoth, 35 cents. Boston : Ginn &. Company. 1890. 

Any work which will lead children to read 
and value a classic is to be welcomed. It is a 
pity that the age is so fast that even " Pilgrim's 
Progress " must be boiled down. Granted the 
necessity, the work seems to be well and judi- 
ciously done. E. A. T. 

Thb Two Brothers ("Pierre et Jean"). By Guy De Mau- 
passant. Translated by Clara Bell. 333 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Routledge edition of " Pierre and Jean " 
was noticed in the July Writer. This is a 
cheaper edition of the same novel, well printed 
on good paper, with* a number of the original 
illustrations reproduced. w. h. h. 



BOOKS RECEIVED: 



Thb Ethical Problem. Bv Dr. Paul Cams. 90 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 
1890. 

An Essay on Mental Training. By J. D. Vinton, M. D. 
xj pp. Paper, 15 cents. Philadelphia : J. D. Vinton & 
Company. 1887. 

Whose Hand ? By W. G. Wills and the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
279 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1890. 

Views ok Wolfbboro ( N. H. ) and Vicinity. 12 leaves. 
Wolfeboro : F. W. Prindall. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 
West street, Boston : Vocal — " I Whistle and Wait for 
Katie," Michael Nolan ; " Grandfather's Darling," G. Qifton 
Bingham and A. H. Behrend; "Come to Me," W. Boosey 
and L. Denza; " No! — Yes! " Ambrose Davenport and Ernst 
Lavigne; "In the Starlight," Lindsay Lennox and Dan God- 
frey, Jr. ; "Walter's Prize Song," Richard Wagner; "I Live 
and Love Thee" (soprano or contralto and bass ), F. Campana; 
" Ave Maria," meditation on Bach's second prelude, for voice, 
violin, and piano, C Gounod. Instrumental — "I Whistle and 
Wait for Katie," waltz, P. Duvemet ; " Grand Army Veterans' 
Medley March," Paul Keller; " Harry's Waltzi" H. J. Jacoby; 
«*The Dude's March," J. F. Wagner; "March Victorious," 
Narciso Martinez; "Habanera," Francois Behr; "Gay 
Spring," Aug. Durand; "Alpine Longings," Frangois Behr; 
"Messengers of Spring," Carl Bohm; "La Gracieuse," Jules 
Egghard; "Songs of Bygone Days," G. Bachmann ; " How 
Beautiful Is Life," waltzes, Ed. Strauss; "Fireproof Polka," 
Josef Strauss; "In Our Home," waltzes, Johann Strauss; 
"Studies for Banjo," George Barker; "Dancing Spirits," C. 
Bohm; " Moulinet Polka," Josef Strauss. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



Wetting Copy-Book Leaves. — If B. F. C, 

who tells us in the August number of The 

Whiter how he moistens the leaves of his copy 



book, would know a much easier, neater, and 
more satisfactory method of obtaining letter- 
press copies than that recommended by him, 
let him buy a piece of common factory, or cheese, 
cloth, or as many pieces as may be necessary 
to make the desired number of copies, each 
the size of the letter book page. When about 
to take copies, wet the cloth, or several pieces 
if necessary, so thoroughly that th^re shall Ise 
no dry spots. This done, wring them out as 
dry as possible with the hands. Now place the 
oil sheet in the book and the cloth thereon, and 
the leaf of the copy book on this. Next, lay 
the letter or manuscript on this, and if another 
sheet is to be copied, add another oil sheet, a 
wet cloth, the tissue leaf, and so on for as many 
sheets as there may be to copy. By this pro- 
cess as many as twenty sheets may be copied 
successfully at the same time, while the most 
expert with the brush, or any similar device for 
moistening the tissue leaves, will sometimes 
fail on a single copy. We retired our hair and 
felt brushes to make place for the cheese cloth 
a number of years ago. For typewriter work 
nothing excels the cloth. Clear copies may be 
procured as long as there is enough ink left on 
a ribbon to make an impression. w. h. m. 

Sioux City, la. 

Handy Lamp Shade. — If you have a com- 
mon lamp on your desk, you can make a cheap 
shade for it by bending a piece of wire half 
way around the brass beneath the wick screw, 
leaving the other end long enough to bend up 
straight a little clear of the globe; on this end 
fasten a piece of pasteboard by running the 
wire through two holes in it, like a stitch. 

T. M. J. 

Chicago, 111. 



To Get a Flowing Pen. — Hot ink flows 
from the pen much more freely and smoothly 
than ink that is cold. I first observed it when 
my inkstand was accidentally heated in proximity 
to a large lamp. Since then I have frequently 
heated ink, either in the sunshine or by the fire, 
and with satisfactory results. F. K. M. 

Fort Custer, Montana. 



Reading Papers Rapidly. — In "running 
through " exchange papers I find it convenient 
to x^^^ c\o^v«\?k^ 0I >^^fc '^i^^^ first the upper 
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half, then the lower, instead of up and down the 
columns : this, of course, to find out what is 
there, not to read any special item. The wear 
and tear of eyesight strain in simply looking 
over papers to see what they contain is much 
greater than any one would suppose who has 
not tried it, and any lessening of the labor is 
worth considering. w. h. c. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Correspondence Record. — For the past ten 
years I have kept a record of all mail matter 
sent away, and have found it a great con- 
venience. I get a blank book about six by 
eight inches in size, costing twenty-five cents or 
less, draw a marginal line an inch from the left 
side of the page, and make entries as follows : — 

1890. 

Apr. 28. Jas. Brown, bill. 
Saml. Smith. 
30. Harper & Bros., order book. 
May I. The Writer, p. c. 

John Bumap, N. Y. City, & ck. 
3. Wm. Russell, Jr., receipt & blanks. 
5. Charles J. Wheeler & Co., copy, books by express. 
G. H. Page, Boston, Johnson note for coll. $325.67. 

The notes opposite the names show the nature 
of the communication. If no note is made, it 
indicates that a letter was sent ; " p. c.'* stands 
for postal card ; " copy " means that a letter- 
press copy was made, and the page of the copy 
book might be added. Of course^ an endless 
variety of these abbreviations and notes can be 
used. The book should be kept within easy 
reach and entries made when the matter is ready 
for the mail. By means of this record you can 
give promptly the date of any letter written by 
you without the trouble of looking over files, and 
it often saves the trouble of making a copy 
when the point of the letter can be given in a 
short note. If there are several branches or 
departments of your correspondence, use a 
separate record for each one. This system only 
needs to be used a little while to be appreciated. 

c D. E. 
North FiBLD, Vt. 

Addresses of Correspondents. — Whoever 
has lost a valuable hour or two in hunting for 
old letters in order to find a necessary address 
which a correspondent has carelessly neglected 
to give, and has not lost his temper, is gifted 
with a rare degree of patience. In these busy 



days no person has a moral right to levy upon 
the time of another by writing a letter upon a 
sheet which does not contain the printed 
address of the writer. When people appre- 
ciate this truth it will be a sure sign of the 
dawning of the millennium. Until then we must 
endure the evil with the best grace possible, and 
devise such means of individual relief as we 
can. I find much assistance in an indexed 
blank book. As soon as I read a letter con- 
taining an address, down goes the address into 
my book, and though my correspondent writes 
me a dozen times and never again gives me his 
address, he cannot compel me to waste my time 
going over files of old letters. The same is 
true of all addresses which I desire to preserve 
for future reference. No consideration would 
induce me to dispense with this — to me — 
necessity. m. a. b. 

LONGMBADOW, MasS. 

Book-Lending. — I cover all the books I lend 
with strong, cream-colored wrapping paper; 
and on the outside, I write, according to the 
status of the borrower : — 

My books are my silent, but much-beloved, friends, — treat 
them kindly. 

or 

Neither blemish this book, nor the leaves double down, 

Nor lend it to each idle friend in the town. 

Return it when read, or, if lost, please supply 

Another as good to the mind and the eye. 

With right, and with reason, you need but be friends, 

And each book in my study your pleasure attends. 

A memorandum is kept on a card of the date, 
name of book, and name of borrower, and is 
placed in the bookcase from which the book is 
taken. If the book is kept unreasonably long, 
I send for it, and am slow to lend to the same 
person again. Since adopting this plan, I have 
never had reason to regard the book-borrower 
as a " fiend." j. l. v. 

Austin, Texas. 

Preparing Manuscript for Public Reading. 
- Always use half-sheets, paging in the usual 
way, and of course writing only upon one side. 
Without turning the sheet, lay it when read, 
written side down, at your right hand. There 
is no need to think of making a neat or even 
pile, only see that all th^ s\ve.e.^ -ix^ ^jax^sA^McsR. 
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■when you have finished the first page, put it 
written side toward you, behind the final page 
of manuscript, and so proceed until you are 
through. If you care to take the very slight 
trouble necessary to do this, you are not obliged 
to rearrange your manuscript for the next 
occasion. I do not find that stitching of the 
pages answers, as there is an imperative neces- 
sity in a manuscript often used for change. 
With my plan I add or diminish without 
trouble. I supply upon paper of exactly the 
same size, whether I write much or little, and I 
number fractionally. In my opinion, the only 
point absolutely essential to the success of a 
paper to be read is to have it " paged " con- 
spicuously and distinctly. A. s. D. 

Andovbr, Mass. 

A Scrap-book Hint. — I was never able to 
give my scrap-book a neat appearance until I 
adopted the simple device of clipping diago- 
nally each of the four corners of a " scrap " 
before pasting it in its place. This way out of 
the difficulty may seem obvious enough to have 
emanated from " the lady from Philadelphia " ; 
but I give it with the hope that it may meet the 
need of some brother Peterkin as it did my 
own. C. L. B. 

Chicago, 111. 

♦ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



San Francisco Chronicle. Printers' Ink for July 23. 

New Chronicle Building. With Artotype. San Fran- 
<isco News Letter for July 19. 

Lessing's Faust. T. Bailey Saunders. Macmillan^s 
Magazine for July. 

Walt Whitman's View op Shakespeare. Jonathan 
Trumbull. Poet-Lore for July. 

Mothers in Fiction. Helen Fay. Reprinted from Col- 
lier's Once a Week in Current Literature for August. 

Impbrishableness of Literature. Reprinted from Lon- 
don S/ectator in Current Literature tor August. 

Oscar Wilde on Criticism. Reprinted from Nineteenth 
Century in A merica for July 24. 

Mystery op the Magazine. Joel Benton. Ladies* 
Home Journal for August. 

A Newsboy Fipty Years Ago. Press and Printer for 
July 26. 

Boston Herald. Reprinted from National Journalist in 
Press and Printer for July 26. 

How AN Editor Was Fooled. Charles Allen. Press 
and Printer for July 26. 

A New Profession Wanting Professors (Magazine 
Illustrating). Joseph Pennell. Contemporary Review tor 
July. 

A Literary Interregnum. Reprinted from Baltimore 
SjifMiD Pifhlic O/inion lot Juiy 26. 



Genius and Moral Rbsponsibiuty. D. F. Haunigan. 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Puilic Opinion for 
July 26. 

Plea for National Element in American Fictiok. 
Clara Lanza. Cosmopolitan for August. 

Pigeon-holes. M. Bourchier. Woman* s Cycle for July 24. 

Prospectus of First American Edition op Shake- 
speare's Works. Magazine of American History for 
August. 

Lathrop's Plea for "Audaoty in Female Novel- 
ists." West Shore for July 26. 

Jules Verne. With Portrait. Book Buyer for August. 

De Quincby. George Saintsbury. Reprinted from Meu- 
millan^s Magazine in Eclectic fur August. 

The Poetry op John Donne. Professor Dowden. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic for August. 

SuRPiRSB AND EXPECTANCY IN PoBTRY. Reprinted from 
Spectator in Eclectic for August. 

Female Writers of Spain. Nation for July 31. 

Early Days op the Ledger. Carson Lake. Reprinted 
from New York Press by Newsman for July. 

Circulating Library. Books for Young Readbrs. 
Newsman for July. 

That Book-case. Julia Schayer. Home-maker for 
August. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. Eleanor P. Allen. Lippist- 
cotfs for August. 

Lapse of Tolstoi. Frederic M. Bird. Lippincotfs for 
August. 

How TO Write Clearly. E. C. Qeveland. Amateur 
Writer ( Chicago) for July. 

Modern Novel. Week {lotocAo) for August i. 

The Sonnet. " Sarepta." Week for August i. 

Newspaper Press op Russia. America for July 31. 

The Novels that Shakespeare Read. Maurice Thomp- 
son. A merica for J uly 3 1 . 

First Efforts of Authors. Rufus L. Wilson. Newt- 
dealer for August. 

Law of Literature. Samuel Williams Cooper. Ameri- 
can ( Philadelphia) for August 2. 

Protectio.s of American Literature. Edmund Gosse. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly in Literary Digest for August 2. 

Colonel Charles Henry Taylor. Reprinted from 
National Journalist in Press and Printer for August 2. 

New York Observer's Prize Stories. Observer for 
July 31. 

The Congressional Library. "Grapevine Telephone.*' 
Kate Field's Washington for July 30. 

Emma Lazarus and the Russian Jews. Christian 
Register for July 31. 

Fortunes Hidden Away (Rare Books in Mexico). 
Charles Sotheran. Reprinted from Export and Pinetmce in 
Bookmart for August. 

George Meredith's Views of Women. By a Woman. 
Bookmart for August. 

The Vicissitudes of a Book. Bookmart for Aognst. 

Chapman and His Books. Howard Pyle. Reprinted 
from Harper's Magazine in Canadian Bookseller for August. 

The Coming Newspaper. D. O. Kellogg. A\ 
for August 9. 

Newspaper Pictures. Ed. R. Pritchard. Western Jo 
nalist for Augtist. 

Bogus Dialect. Western Journalist for Aug^ust. 

John Morley on Literature. .^ivurKra for August 7. 

Eluott F. Shbpard. Ed. Ward. Epoch for August 8. 
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Mr. Wanamakbr's Blunder ("Kreutzer Sonata"). 
Anurica for August 7. 

Literary Reminiscences. " Red Hand of Ulster." 
Fashion and Fancy ( St. Louis ) for August. 

Journalism as a Profession. Walter Kershaw. Epoch 
for August 8. 

Author's Profession. Reprinted from Times-Democrat 
in Critic for August 9. 

• Marriages of Men of Brains. Reprinted from S^c- 
tator in Critic for August 9. 

Madness of Rousseau. Henry Joli. Reprinted from 
Revue Philosophuiue in Literary Digest tor August 9. 

Russian Journaustic Press. F. Chevenix French. Re- 
printed from Blackwood* s in Literary Digest for August 9. 

What Makes a Good Lyric? Queries Magazine for 
August. 

Walter Besant's Work (Society of Authors). Flor- 
ence Grey. IVoman^s Cycle for August 7. 

The Late Cardinal Newman. Nation for August 14. 

Illustrated Journalism in England. C. N. William- 
son Magazine of Art for September. 

Illustrating of Books. George du Maurier. ( Illustra- 
tion by the Author. ) Magazine 0/ Art for Septen ber. 

Ernest Renan. Reprinted from GalignanVs Messenger 
in Chicago Inter-Ocean for August 11. 

Words Frequently Mispronounced. Alfred Ayres. New 
York Times for August 17. 

Joaquin Miller's Cabin. Raphe W. Cheshire. Nash- 
ville A merican for August 10. 

The Personal in Wit. Reprinted from London Stand- 
ard in New York Commercial Advertiser for August 13. 

Colonel C. D. Martin. Omaha World-Herald for 
August fi. 

Four Religious Editors. George P. Morris. Syracuse 
Z/erald (or AxigMit 15. 

Eliza Orne White. Boston Transcript for August i. 

George Makepeace Towle. Boston Traveller for July 26. 

John Ruskin. New York Mail and Express for August 

Mental Overwork. Boston Herald iox August 16. 
Newspaper Cuppings in the Brooklyn Library. New 
York Tribune for August 17. 
English News Reporting. Boston Herald left Ayxg^X 1%. 
Making a Modern Play. New York World tor Angvat 

17- 
Interview with Mark Twain. Rudyard Kipling. New 

York Herald for August 17. 

Edwin Arnold's Reading of "The Light of the 
World." Douglas Sladen. San Francisco Chronicle lot 
July 20. 

Browning in Florence. Helen Zimmem. Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for July 20. 

At the Home of Burns. Edgar L. Wakeman. Augusta 
( Ga. ) Chronicle lot August 3. 

A Society of Authors. ''G. W. S." New York Trib- 
une lot July 30. 

The Ideal Essay. New Orleans Picayune lot August 3. 

Rudyard Kipling. New York Mail and Express lot 
August 9. 

Female Writers of Spain. New York Evening Post 

lot August 9. 

Authorship of Beautiful Snow. New York World 
for July 24 and August xo; Syracuse Herald lor August 1. 

Interview with TolstoI. Thomas Stevens. New York 
World lot August 10. 



The Editors of Passaic, N. J. New York World for 
July 27. 

Benjamin R. Tucker. New York Star lot August 6. 

Who Will Be the Next Poet Laureate? G. Mercer 
Adam. Toronto Mail^or August 2. 

What French Publishers Say about International 
Copyright. Theodore Stanton. New York Star lor 
August 3. 

T. Buchanan Read. George Newell Lovejoy. New 
York Star lor August 3. 

Some Women Publishers. New York World for July 27. 

George Frederick Cooke. William Winter. Harper's 
Weekly for July 30. 

Book Making. " A. M. T." I.— Boston Transcript for 
July 26 ; II. — Boston Transcript lot August 9. 

Max O'Rell at Home. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Boston 
Transcript for July 26. 

Tolstoi in Russia. " G. P." New York Evening Post 
lor July 30. 

Rev. Robert Collyer. F. G. De FonUine. Philadel- 
phia North A $nerican for August 5. 

Engush Newspapers. Joseph Altsheler. Louisville 
Courier -Journal for July 26. 

The Popularity of Poets. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Independent in New York Evening Sun for August 4. 

Where Hawthorne Wrote "The Scarlet Lbtter.* 
Allan Erie. Boston Traveller for August 9. 

Where Some Well-known Writers Live. George. 
Newell Lovejoy. New York Star lot August 10. 

Busy Workers in Leisure Hours. " W. T. T." I. — 
Providence Journal lot August 10. \l. — Providence Jour- 
nal lor August 17. 

The Fictions of Fiction. Helen H. Gardener. Open 
Court ( Chicago ) for August 7. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. New York Freeman's Journal 
lot August 16. 

Real People in Fiction. Reprinted from London 
Standardly New York Tribune lot August 2. 

Edward H. Elwbll. With Portrait. Portland Tran- 
script for July 23. 

Indiana's Future Poet (Meredith Nicholson). Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for August 13. 

Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore. Daughters of 
A merica ( Augusta, Me. ) for July. 

The Genius of Bret Hartb. Omaha Bee for August 8. 

The Wages of Brains. Rhodes MacKnight. New York 
Star for August 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Professor James Bryce, M. P., author of 
"The American Commonwealth," has just ar- 
rived in New York for a visit to friends. 

Charles Gibbon, the novelist, died at Yar- 
mouth, England, August i8. 

Frank A. Burr, the well-known journalist, will 
give his experience as an interviewer in the 
September number of Lippincotfs Magazine, 
Mr. Burr has interviewed nearly every promi- 
nent man of the day in America. 
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The Polytechnic is the name of a new maga- 
zine to be published in Chicago. It will be 
the organ of a Polytechnic Institute lately 
started. 

Santa Claus has temporarily suspended 
publication, for the reason that the necessary 
capital could not be secured just now. A new 
company, with a much larger capitalization, is 
being formed, and it is expected that publica- 
tion will soon be resumed. 

Frank R. Stockton has written a novelette 
for the Century, to be called "The Squirrel 
Inn." A. B. Frost will illustrate it. 

Walter H. Baker & Co. ( Boston ) will publish 
in September a collection of parlor dramas for 
the rendition of novices on the stage, by Clara 
J. Denton, of Grand Rapids, Mich. "When 
the Curtain Rises" is the title of the forth- 
coming little volume. 

John Vance Cheney, poet and literary critic, 
is librarian of the Free Public Library of 
San Francisco, and at present resides in Oak- 
land. He has to work too hard, but finds time 
to keep the Eastern magazines supplied with 
his poetry, and is just completing a volume of 
criticism which some of his friends think is the 
best thing he has done. His health is not ex- 
cellent, and the library directory of San Fran- 
cisco would honor itself by relieving him of 
some of the duties which, it is felt, are too 
severe. 

Joaquin Miller has of late years taken up his 
residence in Oakland, Calif. He has a keen eye 
for real estate, and the remote, lofty hillside in 
the suburbs of the city, overlooking the bay 
and plunging into ravines, is already coming 
into prominence as a locality for suburban 
homes. He has made it picturesque with 
vines, flowers, and forests of trees, interspersed 
with brooks and lakes. A rising sun is painted 
on the crest of his little white cottage. His 
wonderful mother occupies a neighboring villa, 
while back on the crest of the hill is his "cathe- 
dral," and near it the crematory, fashioned from 
natural rocks, which awaits his frame when he 
is through with it, for he abhors graveyards. 
But he looks to be a long way from that time 
yet, and writes and works with the fire and 
enthusiasm of youth. 



Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce that 
the third volume of McMaster's " History of 
the People of the United States " will be pub- 
lished probably in the course of the winter. 
In the sixth chapter Professor McMaster traces 
the literary history of the people, as shown in 
their books, magazines, and journals. 

Miss Ina Coolbrith, of Oakland, librarian of 
the Free Library of that city, has contributed to 
the Century one or two fine poems and pub- 
lished one volume which betrays a rare poetic 
insight and genius. Miss Irene Hardy and 
Miss Maud Wyman, a niece of Bret Harte, 
are others of Oakland^s singers whose expres- 
sion is notable and full of promise. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
that the blocks of Mr. Cole's wood-cuts for the 
Century are not works of art and are, therefore, 
subject to a duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem, 
which amounts to nearly $too on each block. 

Miss Helen Mathers, who wrote "Comin' 
Thro' the Rye," recently left the manuscript of 
the first volume of a new novel in a hansom 
cab, and has not yet recovered it. 

The active presidency of one New York 
Publishing Association is held by a woman, 
who is more than seventy years old. Mrs. 
Charlotte Wells was early associated in the 
business started by her brothers, the Messrs. 
Fowler, more than half a century ago. She 
alone of the family remains in the organization. 
As president of the Fowler & Wells Company 
she is known as C. F. Wells. Until recently 
Mrs. Wells read all the manuscripts and 
proofs of the books and journals published by 
the house, and was very regular in business 
habits. Mrs. E. B. Grannis, of New York, 
founded the Church Union about nine years 
ago. It is devoted to the advancement of 
unity in faith among Christian sects. Among 
other women publishers in New York are Mrs. 
Jenness-Miller, of the dress reform magazine; 
Mary F. Seymour, of the Business fVoman^s 
yournal; Mrs. A. F. Scott, of the Women^s 
Illustrated World; Mrs. C. J. Haley, of the 
Woman's Cycle; Emily M. Coe, of the Ameri- 
can Kindergarten Magazine; Mrs. Sophia 
Baennlich, of the Engineering and Mining 
yournaL 
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Houghton, Mifflin, & Company will publish 
in the fall a volume of poems by Mrs. Mary E. 
Blake, of Boston, who brought out a like volume 
eight years ago. 

The Transatlantic^ the Boston eclectic maga- 
zine made up from the European journals, is 
dead. 

According to an interview printed in the New 
York Worlds Tolstoi thinks it would be a good 
thing if every author would pigeon-hole his 
manuscripts and publish nothing^uring his life. 
"Then," said he, " there would be less printed 
paper in the world, and people would find time 
for reading what was really good." No author, 
he argued, ought to receive any compensation 
for his work, either in money or fame. His 
reward should be the satisfaction of having 
done, or having tried to do, something for the 
improvement of his fellow-men. 

Somebody has figured out that one journal is 
published for every 85,000 individuals in the 
world. 

Concerning translating, the Illustrated 
American says : " No business in which 
women are engaged trying to earn their liveli- 
hood makes so poor a return for effort expended 
as the .profession of translating foreign works 
into the native tongue. Even where they com- 
bine the highest talents of linguist and critic, 
with nice literary taste, the result, pecuniarily, is 
discouraging. Clara Bell, the clever London 
woman who has won almost world-wide dis- 
tinction by her able rendition of French and 
German works into delightful English versions, 
would starve if she depended on her transla- 
tions for a support. She devoted weeks and 
months of unremitting labor to Marlitt^s and 
Ebers' writings, revealing thereby new realms 
of beauty to all English readers, and yet so 
meagre was the pay for her toil that it required 
all her own philosophy and the praise of her 
friends to serve as consolation for the time and 
care she expended. Miss Alger, daughter of 
the famous Unitarian divine of Boston, is known 
as one of the ablest scholars of the French, 
Italian, and German languages in this country. 
She, too, gives the best of her brain and learn- 
ing to translations, but says she can only afford 
it as a luxury, so very indifferently is she paid." 



E. G. Stedman is at his summer home. Kelp 
Rock, at work upon his lectures on poetry, 
which he is to deliver this autumn as the open- 
ing course of the new foundation in Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Short StorieSy the new periodical issued 
by the Current Literature Publishing Company, 
has met with deserved success. Of the first 
number three editions have been sold, and the 
sale of succeeding numbers has been very 
large. Each month's issue of the magazine 
contains twenty-five of the very best short 
stories, and is sold for twenty-five cents. The 
magazine is edited with the good judgment and 
skill which have made Current Literature an 
indispensable necessity in every literary house- 
hold. 

** Pierre's Soul " ( L*Ame de Pierre ) Georges 
Ohnet's new novel, has just been issued by the 
Waverly Company, New York and St. Louis, 
which has also issued " The Struggle for Ex- 
istence," by Albert Delpit. 

It is announced by as good an authority as 
the London Athenceum that the author of 
"Thoth," "A Dreamer of Dreams," and the 
new book, "Toxar," is J. Shields Nicholson, 
professor of political economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Whittier will be eighty-three in December. 

Vermont is to have a new monthly called 
The Quill, It is to be published by a company 
at St. Albans, with S. S. Watson as business 
manager, and F. C. Smith and C. D. Watson as 
editors. 

Daniel S. Lord is the Perry Mason & Co. 
( the nominal proprietors ) of the Youth's Com- 
panion, He bought it some thirty years ago, 
after it had been in existence about thirty-three 
years, for five or six thousand dollars, when it 
had only a few thousand circulation. It now 
has an immense circulation, close upon five 
hundred thousand. His income is reported to 
be not far from two hundred thousand dollars, 
one-half of which he distributes in charity. A 
business reason for adopting the name of Perry 
Mason & Co. is that there may be no change in 
the proprietorship in case of the real owner's 
death or retirement. 
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William Black is about to start on a yacht- 
ing cruise to the Levant and the Crimea, and 
he will also visit Tangiers, Syracuse, Constan- 
tinople, Sebastopol, Balaklava, and Malta, in 
order to get material and local coloring for a 
new novel on which he is engaged. 

Editor Charles J. Bellamy, of the Springfield 
( Mass. ) News, is passing a month at his 
cottage on Clinton Beach, Conn. 

The poet Whittier recently entertained Miss 
Harriette McEwen Kimball as his guest at the 
Hotel Greene Acre, Eliot, Me., where he has 
been staying. They have long been fast 
friends. 

George Kennan is passing the summer at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, in which secluded place 
he can pursue his literary work without inter- 
ruption. 

H. C. Bunner's "Short Sixes; Stories to be 
read while the candle bums," now running in 
Puck^ increase in interest with each succeeding 
number. 

Rudyard Kipling is rather small, somewhat 
unused to women, and betrays in his manner no 
trace of the intense virility of his style in 
writing. He is short in stature, with a pale 
skin, brown hair, thin on top of his high head, 
brown, near-sighted eyes behind his spectacles, 
and wears a close-cut moustache. There is a 
strong, bright strain of humor in his friendly 
manner. 

Frederick, Md., is trying to raise $10,000 to 
build a monument over the grave of Francis S. 
Key in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

Colonel John Hay will build a summer home 
at Lake Sunapee, N. H., at an estimated cost 
of $15,000. 

Thomas Wright, historian, of Olney, who is 
at work on a life of Cowper ( who lived at or 
near Olney for nearly thirty years ), will cite 
letters in which the poet's intimates addressed 
him as " Cooper," and says that he pronounced 
his name as if spelled that way. 

At the unveiling of a bust of Sidney Lanier 
in the Public Library at Macon, Ga., on the 
evening of October 17, Judge Bleckley, of the 
Georgia Supreme Court, will deliver an address, 
and a poem will be read by William H. Hayne. 



Mr. Spotford, Librarian of Congress, is re-^ 
ported as saying that America has not pro-^ 
duced, during the last twenty years, **a single 
author of great genius like Nathaniel Haw> 
thorne or Ralph Waldo Emerson." 

John Howells, son of the novelist, has choseiv 
architecture as his profession. Young How- 
ells is a Harvard student. 

Ouida is writing a play for Sara Bernhardt. 

Dr. Smiles sa"5rs : " I never studied the art 
of composition. I read a multitude of the best 
books, and from that I learned to compose." 

Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the American 
novelist, was recently married to Dr. Teufel, of 
Stuttgart, one of the most eminent practitioners 
of Germany. 

Marion Crawford's " Cigarette- Maker's Ro- 
mance," which was to have been published last 
spring, has been delayed on account of his 
popularity in France, where the story is run- 
ning through V Illustration before it is given 
to England in book form. He has lately writ- 
ten a new novel, which will begin next October 
in the English Illustrated Magazine and will 
last for several months. 

Browning had a marvellous memory. He 
always could tell the exact place of any quota- 
tion or fragment of quotation referred to him,, 
and was vexed greatly whenever he heard his 
own lines misquoted. 

Profit on books in England is said to be 
about as follows : A " shilling shocker " pays 
its expenses when it has sold 4,000 copies ; a 
three-shilling book, upon which grade and all 
higher grades the price of the cover has to be 
accounted for, becomes profitable after it has 
sold 1,500; a six-shilling book when it has 
sold 1,000; a two-volume library book when it 
has sold 400 ; and a three- volume book whea 
it has sold 300. 

" Lang Syne ; or, The Wards of Mount Ver- 
non," by Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith, having been 
recommended by some of the greatest educa- 
tional authorities for use as a supplementary 
reader in schools, public and private, in the 
United States, has recently passed into the 
hands of the University Publishing Company^ 
of New York, who will supply the demands of 
the next school term. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Books arc like people. Certain of them, 
after the novelty of acquaintance with a new 
personality wears off, we have no desire to in- 
vestigate further, sometimes because we are 
disagreeably impressed, oftentimes because we 
feel that there is nothing further to investigate. 
A few meetings, a hasty skimming, tell us all 
there is to tell. 

With others we have a pleasant companion- 
ship. It is true, they have lost some of their 
interest. We have weighed and measured 
them, and have nothing more to find out. 
They are not very deep, but an agreeable hcjp 
to pass an idle half hour. 

The books, like the people, are few in num- 
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ber of which we can speak as ** friends " ; with 
which we have a ready sympathy ; to which we 
turn with ever-increasing delight, as each meet- 
ing gives us fresh food for thought, each study 
shows us new beauties never before suspected. 

Books, as well as people, may be misunder- 
stood. Some are shy, and only reveal them- 
selves to those thoroughly congenial. But as 
life is not long enough to spend in continually 
making new friends, few persons have time to 
read every new book, on the slender possi- 
bility of finding one of the immortal few. Here 
comes in the humble mission of the book re- 
viewer. 

Of course, all people's tastes are not alike. 
What pleases one reader disgusts the next. 
** What is one man's meat is another man's 
poison." Still, the review should give such an 
idea of the characteristics of a book, its tone, and 
style, that the reader may decide whether he 
wishes to try the books for himself, or spend 
his leisure, and take his chances elsewhere. It 
should tell, at least, if the book under discussion 
be " a song or a sermon " ; a sensational story 
to please the fancy, or a thoughtful tale that 
must be pondered before it will yield its treas- 
ures. 

The review should not tell too much. The 
power to write an entertaining story is as truly 
an art as the power to write a profound essay or 
an elaborate scientific treatise. Why spoil the 
reader's pleasure and the author's work by de- 
tailing the winding of the plot or unfolding the 
clever denouement? Say to the reader : " I 
approve entirely the morality of this book, and 
agree with its sentiments, — you may not. Still, 
the story is interesting, its general drift is so 
and so. and its interest depends on such and 
such ideas." Then the reader knows enough 
to decide whether he wants to know any more. 

H. Hills. All ri&hu rctcnrcd. 
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But the reviewer should not interpolate too 
many of his private opinions, or allow them to 
influence his review so that he denounces 
every book that agrees not with his own 
theories. Though he disapprove of elopements, 
he should not speak harshly of the story because 
the hero and heroine run away to get married. 
( They may have had provocation. ) If the 
elopement is mentioned, it need not be disclosed 
whether the crime met swift punishment or was 
rewarded with forgiveness and a large fortune. 

It is not altogether a matter of opinion that a 
book is ably or badly written. An experienced 
reader knows the trained hand or the green 
one — the touch of genius or the commonplace 
phrasing that covers, but does not conceal, a 
paucity of ideas. And a review, to be of any 



value, must be candid. The reviewer must 
discard modesty, and state as decidedly and 
frankly his opinion of the book as if he were 
sole judge — as if altogether unaware that the 
author was laughing his unfavorable notice to 
scorn, crying, " Go to ! If my book be not 
good, write a better!" This in their wrath 
authors do, unheeding that it is neither argu- 
ment nor reason. 

The reviewer cannot " write a better." He 
recognizes the fact perfectly. But if he is 
a faithful reviewer, he has long ago ceased to 
let it influence him. Therefore, he continues 
to say boldly, as one having authority, " This 
book is well written, and that is not ! " 

Eva Lovett Carson, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



PSEUDONYMS. 



Having recently noticed some discussion of 
the matter of pseudonyms in The Writer 
columns, I beg to say a word on the subject 
Much, perhaps most, of the work I have done 
for the press has been under a pen name, and I 
long since began to realize that its use is not 
without weariness and vexation of spirit. 
Nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that for 
the young writer a pseudonym is a wise pro- 
vision, and that, as a rule, the advantages it 
secures outweigh the annoyances that follow 
its use. 

Presumably, one selects a pseudonym for 
one of two purposes, either to secure euphony 
or to insure a disguise. The latter is the more 
frequent end to be subserved. It is not always 
desirable to be known as the author of an 
article, however superior it may be. Indeed, 
the more excellent the work and the higher its 
standard, the more essential it often is to screen 
the personality behind an assumed and un- 
familiar name. 

I have lately been furnishing a Chicago paper 
with a series of papers on manners and customs 
of the best social circles. I should shrink from 
putting such matter over my own name, and I 
think the scope of its influence could not but 
be curtailed by such a course. When we learn 



that one who poses before us as a teacher, pre- 
suming to counsel, advise, and condemn us, is 
one whom we know to be as far from the irre- 
proachable as we ourselves, it is easy to laugh 
at his attitude and to sneer at his egotism. But 
when certain things are represented to us as 
unwise, ungracious, and discourteous, we hear 
in the sentence of condemnation, not a voice 
with which we are familiar, but the concentred 
disapproval of society as vested in the speech 
of an oracle. We cannot cavil with our accuser, 
for he is a powerful unknown. We do not even 
think of parrying blows with him. He has for 
us no petty personality, trammelled by the much 
we see and despise in ourselves. He is apart 
from and above all that is unworthy. He has 
the right to speak, and to be heard, for he is free. 
When a man becomes identified with his 
pseudonym, it no longer avails him. It is 
valuable to him only so long as he is merged 
m It. 

It often chances that the progressive writer 
would gladly fix a gulf between the makeshifts 
of his early years and the vigorous and success- 
ful work of those that follow after. Here, too, 
his pseudonym stands him in good stead. In 
the fulness of time he may cast it aside as a 
garment which has served its day, and stand 
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forth in the simple majesty of his attained 
manhood. 

Among the phases of the pen name likely to 
occasion one regret and mortification is the fact 
that it is too often chosen lightly and with little 
thought as to its bearing upon the author*s 
future work and possible fame. Few things 
are fraught with more importance than the 
choice of a pen name, if it is decided to use one. 
It should be strong and suggestive, full of 
power and significance. If it be pleasing, well 
and good, but in any event let it be original and 
indicative of real purpose and merit. .A merely 
beautiful name may snare our fancy for a time, 
but the whim is too likely to pass with the 
moment, and when once a pseudonym has 
become fastened to a writer, he can get rid of it 
only at some cost. Any small reputation he has 
won during its employment must go with it 
when it is discarded: or else he must perpetu- 
ally tack it to his succeeding pseudonym till the 
two are recognized by the public as identical. 

It is in no sense easy to change a pen name, 
and the cases in which it is expedient to do so 
are very rare. Once having launched your 
bark on the current of literature, beware of 
frequent christenings ! The single performance 
of the rite should suffice. A pseudonym should 
not be renounced but for the author's real 
name, and he is the best judge as to the proper 
time and place for that step. Most of our lead- 
ing writers to-day have no pseudonyms. For- 



merly it was otherwise. Many of the brightest 
stars in the literary firmament wheeled into their 
places under false colors. 

Like many other matters of which much is 
made, the question of a pseudonym is not 
vital. It will not clog a writer in his course, 
and it certainly will not insure his success. 
Productions over a pseudonym are not unfre- 
quently wrested from an author by an un- 
scrupulous parasite, and as he cannot arraign 
without exposing his identity, he is sorely put 
to it for means of redress. Indeed, he may often 
prefer to lose the work of weeks and months, 
and to see it calmly appropriated by an 
audacious pretender, rather than vindicate his 
right to it by avowing himself the possessor. 
Many writers publish their works under 
assumed names, and when the success of their 
books is assured, stand proudly forth to receive 
their crown of laurels and their meed of praise. 
This is a modest r6le, but foreign to the spirit 
of these times. To^lay men car\'e their way to 
greatness through a close phalanx of contest- 
ants, and leave no doubt as to the course they 
have decided to take. 

Each writer must determine the question of 
a pen name for himself. As a rule, it is not 
recommended. There is something brave and 
chivalrous in fighting with an open visor, that 
all the world may see. Perhaps it is as well. 



Z. Afay Heberling. 
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GRANGERISM IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The public has been recently enlightened 
upon some of the literary and artistic hobbies 
emploved by men of a certain class to relieve 
their minds of the strains imposed thereon by 
business or professional life. I n various ways 
the public has been initiated into the secret circle 
of the autograph and print collectors and the 
bibliophiles. While the world was thus being 
taken into the confidence of the pursuers of 
hobbies, a few terms heretofore used technically 
were added to the popular %'ocabulary. Among 
them were the cognate terms ** Grangerize,** 
••Grangcritcr and " Grangcrism." 



To recapitulate what the world has just 
learned in regard to grangerism : In 1769 
James Granger, a clergyman of the Church of 
England and vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire, 
published in two volumes, quarto, " A Biographi- 
cal History of England from Egbert the Great 
to the Revolution.*' .Some copies of this work 
were printed ( as all good '' copy ** should be 
written) "on one side of the sheet only," in 
order to permit the more ready insertion of 
prints, autograph letters, and other illustrative 
matter between the pages. Thus the Rev. 
James Granger, by arranging the publication o£ 
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his magnum opus so that he could the more 
readily gratify his own tastes, introduced to the 
world a new literary hobby, called " extending, " 
or " extra-illustrating, " a book. And it is out 
of gratitude to him and in recognition of him as 
the inventor of the "lad " that extending a book 
by inserting therein extra illustrations has come 
to be known as "grangerizing " it, and the extra 
illustrators have consented to bear the name of 
*grangerites." 

Against the grangerites bibliophiles have pre- 
ferred a charge of vandalism, specifying that 
they have in each case destroyed a vast number 
of valuable books solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing use, in extending a single book, of the 
portraits contained in them. The defence to 
this charge has been simply *'not guilty"; for 
are there not print dealers prepared to furnish 
a duplicate of almost any coveted print which 
the gangerite happens to discover in a bound 
book? And is not the grangerite the preserver 
in permanent form of many a valuable print, 
which but for him would be cast out and 
destroyed ? 

But the grangerites have been forced to 
admit that their hobby, though fascinating, is 
expensive. None but the wealthy should court 
it. The time devoted to it is unquestionably 
well spent, and the enthusiastic grangerite will 
doubtless say the same of the money absorbed 
by it. The latter is beyond computation, save 
to the expert. It goes for prints and auto- 
graphs, for " inlaying," and for handsome bind- 
ings. To illustrate : Take some historical or 
biographical work, — say Dr. Francis' "Old 
New York," Ireland's " History of the New 
York Stage " ( both of these are favorites with 
Gotham grangerites), Irving's "Life of Wash- 
ington," or some one's " Lives of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence," — one or two 
modest octavo volumes. Denude it of its 
covers and separate the leaves. Spend years 
in accumulating prints, autograph letters, 
" broadsides," and (in the case of the Ireland 
above mentioned) old play-bills relating to 
any and every passage in the book. When you 
have secured a thousand or fifteen hundred, 
take them to a professional "inlayer," who will 
increase the size of each printed leaf and of 
such of the prints as require it, so that the 



pages of tex^ and illustrative matter shall be of 
uniform size. Insert the prints, etc., in their 
proper places between the printed leaves. 
Then take the whole mass to a binder and have 
it bound up, not in ordinary cloth sides, but in 
nine or ten volumes of Turkey morocco, Russia 
leather, or vellum, tooled and lettered in the 
highest style of the best binder's art. And 
then count up what the whole has cost you, if 
this phase of the subject is particularly inter- 
esting to you. 

To the grangerite is allowed the very roomi- 
est latitude, for we have it on good authority 
that the prints of which he may make 
use may be either "directly or indirectly 
illustrative of the text" of the extended 
book. And this suggests that the task of 
extending a book may never be completed ta 
the grangerite's entire satisfaction, and that the 
most "extensively extended" of his books may 
be but the source of perpetual discontent. For 
how can he ever know when the " canon " of 
extension can be "closed," and the several 
thousand inlaid leaves sent off to the expensive 
binder without risk of his subsequently dis- 
covering some print or autograph which would 
indirectly (if not directly) illustrate the text, 
the omission of which will cause him pangs akin 
to those of remorse every time his eyes alight 
upon his extended book } 

Probably the eminently practical public, upon 
reading all that has been recently published on 
the subject of grangerism, has considered it 
merely one of the vagaries of a harmless set of 
cranks, — a "craze" possessed by men with 
money to throw away and time to devote to the 
gratification of an eccentric taste. It is a fact, 
however, that the popular periodicals of the day, 
even the daily newspapers, are to all appear- 
ances recognizing a popular fondness for extra 
illustrating. The underlying principle of gran- 
gerism, stated officially, is "the feeling that 
historical and biographical books would be 
heightened in interest if appropriately illus- 
trated." True, this principle underlies all ordi- 
nary illustration as well. The art staff of any 
magazine owes its very existence to such a 
principle. But there is a noticeable tendency 
among the magazines to depart from this prin- 
ciple so far as regards the appropriateness of 
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their illustrations. The relationship between 
the pictorial embellishments and the text in 
some of our magazines is not always apparent 
at a glance, and in some cases may be suspected 
of non-existence. The magazines are certainly 
very largely extra illustrated, and advantage is 
taken of the latitude accorded to the grangerites, 
so that they not unfrequently publish pictures 
indirectly, rather than directly, illustrative of the 
text. 

This is a recent innovation in periodical 
literature, and its relation to the comparative 
<:heapness with which pictures can be repro- 
<iuced is readily seen. Formerly magazines 
were disposed to be chary of their illustrations. 
Such magazines as represented book publishing 
houses could afford to prepare and publish wood 
engravings that could afterward be used in 
illustrating books. A wood cut was too valu- 
able to be used once and then thrown away 
But with the aid which photography now renders 
to the engraver, the magazines do not have to 
practice so great economy. 

An acknowledged leader in this neo-granger- 
ism is the Century Magazine. Its editorial 
staff is evidently composed largely of accom- 
plished grangerites. Take any of the historical 
or biographical articles which have appeared in 
that magazine, and note the number and char- 
acter of the illustrations. In biographies the 
illustrations consist of not only portraits and fac- 
similes of autographs, but of libraries, homes, 
and favorite haunts. The Century war papers 
were especially valuable in gathering up every- 
thing that could possibly illustrate the various 
phases of the civil war. 

While the adoption of grangerism in periodi- 
cal literature is productive of many good results, 
it is time to sound a note of warning. It is pos- 
sible to carry it too far, — so far, in fact, as to 
out-grangerize the grangerites. As, for example, 
in the early chapters of the Lincoln history, 
which the majority of the readers of the Century 
with a sigh of relief now behold completed, we 
find portraits of most of the playmates and early 
neighbors of the illustrious subject of the 
history, and the grangerism is carried to such an 
extent as to suggest the overhauling of all the 
daguerreotype galleries of primitive Illinois, 
and the ransacking of most of the photograph 



albums of that state. Surely not the most enthu- 
siastic grangerite outside of magazine literature 
would have been disposed to give such perma- 
nent and wide-spread fame to so many modest 
Illinois pioneers and their wives, nor to adver- 
tise so many defunct daguerreotype firms. And 
now that the Lincoln history is complete, and 
is ofiFered to the book-reading public ( a much 
smaller public, by the way, than the magazine- 
reading public ) in the form of ten " profusely 
illustrated " octavo volumes of five hundred 
pages each, grangerites will view it askance. 
What opportunity does it offer to the extra illus- 
trator? Is it not already extra illustrated to its 
fullest extent ? The number and size of the 
volumes in which it now appears suggests that 
it has been " extended " to the very widest 
limits. 

The amateur grangerites are, after all, few in 
number, and the world at large probably cares 
little whether the race be exterminated or not, 
or whether or not the magazines take up gran- 
gerism and do it for the public, and so extra 
illustrate historical books as to leave no room 
for the amateur to insert so much as a lock of 
hair. It is the effect of this neo-grangerism 
upon literature generally that demands consid- 
eration. Is it not likely to transform the maga- 
zine into a mere picture book ? Will it not tend 
to make magazine literature even more epheme- 
ral than it is t Does not the magazine lose in 
dignity as it over illustrates and inserts in 
articles of world-wide and permanent interest 
illustrations which are at best but of local and 
temporary interest? 

There is a certain dignity pertaining to a 
book, which book publishers cannot ignore. In 
a letter now before me, from a publisher to an 
author, containing suggestions regarding a book 
then forthcoming, the word ** dignity," as 
applied to the general appearance of a book, is 
used in such a manner as to give it almost a 
technical meaning, but one which readily sug- 
gests itself to any reader. And in deciding 
questions relating to the dignity of a book the 
character of the illustrjitions has great weight. 
Historical works are among those which should 
preserve a dignified appearance. We should not 
care to possess "profusely illustrated" edi- 
tions of Macaulay, Gibbon, Hume, Froude, 
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Hallam, and Prescott. It would be far from 
consonant with their dignity to have their col- 
umns broken up by cuts and vignettes, which, 
at the best, but " indirectly illustrate the text." 
And a first-class magazine is of very near kin- 
ship to a book. It is intended to be the in- 
tegral portion of a bound volume. It is incum- 
bent upon it to maintain the dignity which is 
becoming to the stately volumes which adorn 
our shelves and represent to us and to our suc- 
cessors the literature of the age in which we 
live. 

And this suggests to us what might be made 



a rule in regard to neo-grangerism to keep it 
within ordinary bounds until a full code can be 
adopted to regulate it : Grangerism of histori- 
cal or biographical articles in magazines should 
not extend beyond the introduction of full-page 
illustrations. Unbroken columns should be 
preserved in all literary matter that is not of a 
light, ephemeral character. Any subject that 
is not of sufficient dignity to be thus repro- 
duced should be deemed unworthy a place in a 
magazine article of more than local or tem- 
porary interest. Arthur Howard Noll 

Port Gibson, Miss. 



SENDING DESPATCHES TO NEWSPAPERS. 




You have acquired possession of a news item 
of value, and wish to sell it to a newspaper ; or 
perhaps you are some city daily's representa- 
tive in a country town within its tributary re- 
gion, and in the habit of sending its matter by 
mail and telegraph. In either case you will 
find in the following lines matter that will inter- 
est you, and a strict observance of which will 
be beneficial to both yourself and the paper. 

Suppose that you have news of a boiler ex- 
plosion, by which a manufactory has been de- 
stroyed and half a dozen men have been killed. 
Don't rush off to a telegraph office and reck- 
lessly telegraph, without orders, a hastily-writ- 
ten, and, therefore, probably imperfect, account. 
If you do, it is not unlikely the editor will 

fuse it, and that you will have to pay the tele- 
graph tolls. He may have received the item 
from some other source. Telegrams cost 
money, and when they come into a newspaper 
office nearly all night from every quarter the 
total sum they represent amounts to a good 
many dollars daily. Only the great papers in 
great cities like New York can afford to be 
reckless in the matter of telegraphic expenses, 
and even they are not so prodigal in this 
respect as they are popularly supposed to be 

If the explosion occurred in the morning, or 
during the forenoon, you can probably, if you live 
within JOG or 125 miles of the city where the 



paper you represent is published, send by mail 
an account which, if it reach the paper by mid- 
night, will be in ample time for publicatioD. 
This saves telegraph tolls. If the accident 
happened too late in the day to be treated by 
mail, send to the paper a query like this : — 

Boiler explosion. Manufactory destroyed. Six mui 
killed. How much ? 

If the paper has not already received the 
same matter from some other soxirce, or there 
is no prospect of the Associated Press handling 
it adequately, you will very likely receive an 
order at once. Editors want news, when it 
must be telegraphed, just as soon as possible 
after it has happened, and if in this case your 
matter has not been anticipated, you will not 
have to wait long for a reply to your querj-. 

The value of average occurrences to a news- 
paper is governed by various considerations, 
chief among which is the general character of 
the paper, viewed from a news standpoint. 

The locality where a news item originates is 
another factor — whether it is within the circu- 
lation limits of the paper. The prominence of 
the persons concerned, if any, is another consid- 
eration. Some papers prefer scandals, society 
gossip, and personal and political matters, where 
men and women figure conspicuously or sensa- 
tionally, to the considerable or entire exclusion 
of every other class of ne\¥s. To such publica- 
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tions reports of accidents and disasters are of 
little value. 

A boiler explosion, such as has been sug- 
gested, happening within 100 miles of a city, 
would be worth to a paper in that city consid- 
erable space. Occurring 1,000 miles away, in 
Kansas or Maine, it would be worth practi- 
cally nothing to the paper in question. If, 
however, some person of great prominence, like 
Secretary Bayard, or Senator Ingalls, or James 
Gordon Bennett, or General Sherman, had been 
killed, its value as a news item would be esti- 
mated by columns instead of words or lines. 
It would not then be an "average occurrence." 

Correspondents who observe care in the quan- 
tity and quality of their telegraph news are 
always better appreciated and better paid than 
those who are reckless in these respects. 

Items about quaint and curious things are 
usually welcome in all newspapers offices. They 
can almost invariably be sent by mail. If well 
prepared, they will find ready sale. 

Injuries of an every-day character, such as 
broken arms and legs, are of no value as news 
away from the immediate locality of the acci- 
dent, unless the person hurt is of some consid- 
erable local prominence, and then are only 
worth mere mention. Narrow escapes from 
death, fires prevented, and such negative mat- 
ters generally, are of no value whatever for 
publication, unless accompanied by singular or 
curious circumstances. 

Newspaper correspondents should pay es- 
pecial attention to these paragraphs taken from 
Luce's •' Writing for the Press " : — 

'* Be particular to write the names of persons 
plainly, and, above all, spell them correctly. 
Nothing gives the desk editor, the compositor, 
and the proof-reader more annoyance than care- 
lessness in this respect." 

"Telegraph correspondents should always 
sign their full names to despatches, and not 
simply their initials or surnames. When cor- 
respondents employ substitutes to send de- 
spatches, the name of the regular correspondent, 
and not that of the substitute, should be signed." 

"Editors often find it hard to judge of the 
relative value of news items sent by mail from 
a remote city or town, and if lack of room makes 
it necessary that some shall be omitted, the 



decision is made easier if the important items 
are designated by a note on the margin 
or on a separate sheet. Anything of especial 
consequence that the correspondent believes 
no other paper will get, may well be marked 
' Exclusive.* " 

There is nothing more inexcusable than dis- 
regard of an editor's order for news by tele- 
graph. To send him more than he orders is 
equivalent to telling him that he does n*t know 
his own business, and no editor likes that; 
whether he does know his own business or 
not, — and he generally does, — it is both impo- 
lite and impolitic to impugn, even by implication, 
his understanding of the situation. 

It is well understood that nearly every man 
thinks he knows just exactly how to run a news- 
paper. This belief is in itself harmless, but when 
a correspondent attempts to enforce it by tele- 
graph at the expense of the paper, the experiment 
is both costly and aggravating. It is this idea 
that frequently leads correspondents to think 
they know better than the editor how much 
space a news item is worth, which is seldom 
the case. An item worth 100 words to one 
paper may be worth 500 or t,ooo words to some 
other paper, or nothing at all to yet another. 
It depends altogether on the class of matter 
the paper is in the habit of publishing. It 
may not have struck the correspondent in this 
light, but the editor has n't lost sight of it. For 
instance, the particulars of an ordinary Repub- 
lican mass meeting are not of much interest to 
a Democratic organ. A mere statement of the 
fact of the meeting and names of the speakers 
is usually sufficient. 

Moreover, the editor has important advan- 
tages over his distant representative. When 
he sends an order he knows just how much 
room he has to spare for all kinds of matter. 
He knows pretty well from experience what is 
to come through the regular channels. He is 
therefore able to judge with reasonable accu- 
racy about how much space can be spared for 
the matter covered by the query. Furthermore, 
he has knowledge of many other circumstances 
which govern in matters of this kind. To 
ignore his order is consequently irritating and 
unpardonable. It is true, that by insisting upon 
a rigid compliance with orders he runs the risk 
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of getting " left " now and then on interesting 
details, but it will not be often. With the 
honor and judgment of professional newspaper 
men, known to be reliable, he usually leaves the 
matter of exceeding any orders given them. 



This trust will not be violated by correspond- 
ents who wish to gain the confidence of those 
in a position to buy news. 

y. S- Ritenour. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 



OHIO WOMAN'S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 



The Ohio Woman's Press Association was 
formed in the spring of 1886, by a 1 ttle com- 
pany of Cleveland women workers in various 
lines of journalism and literature ; its aim and 
object being to secure the benefit resulting from 
organized effort, and also the pleasure and the 
stimulus of mutual sympathy and comradeship. 
Since then its history has been one of quiet, 
harmonious, and continued interest and growth, 
till now it has come to include a large number 
of the writers of northern Ohio. 

From its beginning, original, published liter- 
ary work has been a requisite to membership ; 
and while the social element has held a due 
place, much time and thought have been given 
to earnest, serious study, and not a few of the 
papers prepared for, and read at, its meetings 
have found their way into prominent journals. 
Being distinctively a press association, the cus- 
tom has been inaugurated of gathering, as far 
as possible, at the close of each year a sum- 
mary of the published work of its members for 
the current year ; a feature that has not only 
proved interesting and helpful, but at the same 
time has served to preserve a continuous record 
of the work of the association as a whole. 

The annual report for 1890 shows that of the 
forty members of the association eight are edi- 
tors in charge, or editors of especial depart- 
ments; eleven more have regular connection 
with newspapers and magazines ; twelve are 
authors, of whom six have published work 
this year, and eight have books ready for publi- 
cation, or in preparation; while the various 
contributions of the members, comprising 
stories, poems, essays, editorials, serials, his- 
torical studies, foreign and home correspond- 



ence, etc., have, during the year, appeared in a 
list of some seventy newspapers and magazines, 
covering a territorial extent from Boston to 
San Francisco, and from Vermont to Georgia. 
The officers of the association for 1890 are: 
President, Mrs. H. E. G. Arey; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. P. E. Kipp, Cleveland, Mrs. M. E. 
M. Richardson, Cleveland, Miss Rose Gilford, 
Ashtabula, Miss Emily Bouton, Toledo, Mrs. 
Virginia L. Patterson, Belief ountain. Miss Han- 
nah A. Foster, Berea ; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Adela E. Thompson, Cleveland; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah E. Bierce, 
Cleveland. 

Two years after the organization of the asso- 
ciation, followed that of the Woman's Press 
Club of Cincinnati, and in May, 1889, the two 
hitherto separate societies, while still preserv- 
ing their distinct individuality, were, as the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati branch of the Ohio 
Woman's Press Association, united in a state 
orga/iization, of which Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, of 
Cleveland, is president, and Mrs. Alice Williams 
Brotherton, of Cincinnati, vice-president, — a 
union which has already proved a strong bond 
between the women writers of northern and 
southern Ohio, and from which still happier 
results are expected in the future. 

Adela E, Thompson. 

Clbvbland, Ohio. 

woman's press club, of CINCINNATI. 

The Woman's Press Club, of Cincinnati, is a 
club of practical pen-drivers, meeting for 
mutual acquaintance, improvement, and help. 
The society was organized in 1888, and the club 
motto is taken from Dumas : " Each for All, 
All for Each." 
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The candidate for membership must present 
to the committee on credentials : — 

1. A book, magazine, or papers contiiining 
her writings. 

2. The manuscript of lectures, stories, or 
poems read before an audience. 

3. Or a note from an editor vouching for 
her being a frequent contributor to his journal 
or a member of his staff. 

The work of the club is inline with that of other 
woman's press clubs ; being chiefly the prepa- 
ration of thoughtful papers on subjects of in- 
terest to the woman who writes ; the acquisi- 
tior "if a working knowledge of parliamentary 
rules, and the discussion of all things which 
bear upon the art and trade of writing. 

All papers, essays, poems, sketches, etc., are 
limited to a length of fifteen minutes, and each 
is followed by five minutes of general discus- 
sion. 

This club is one for work, not play. Any 
woman " interested in literature " — the usual 
phrase of the amateur — is quite free to be 
present at the ordinary meetings of the society; 
but in the actual work and conduct of the club 
the woman ** who lives to write, or who writes 
to live," alone is recognized. 

In this fact lies the true strength, as well as 
the chief charm, of the organization. A com- 
mon aim, a united effort toward that aim, are 
strong factors in success. No time is lost, no 
force wasted, in pursuit of divergent lines. 
How to better one's work, how to use brain and 



pen to best advantage, is the central thought of 
this organization ; and editor, author, reporter, 
fashion-editor, essayist, story-writer, fugitive- 
verse-maker, and special correspondent strike 
hands and move forward together toward their 
object. 

The librarian has charge of the nucleus of a 
library in the books written by members of 
the club, others on the technique of literary 
work, the formidable club scrap-books, and such 
periodicals as The Writer, The Author, 
The Woman's Cycle, and The Magazine of 
Poetry. 

The regular meetings of the club are held on 
the first Friday of each month in the pleasant 
parlors of the Lincoln Club. 

The half-hour discussion before the close of 
each meeting is the strong feature of the club. 
Here it is that individual experience and meth- 
ods are freely drawn upon for the general bene- 
fit. The guileless poet is warned away from 
the impecunious paper; the confiding story- 
writer is instructed as to the pitfalls of the 
lower-class prints, which pay highly for a class 
of work which vitiates style and destroys the 
literary conscience; the kind of article best 
suited to different periodicals is thoroughly 
canvassed; and — "So the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges!" — the idiosyncrasies 
of editors are made known to the possible con- 
tributor. 

Alice Williams Brother ton, 

CiNaNNATi, Ohio. 



UNBUSINESS-LIKE METHODS OF EDITORS. 



Why is it that editors usually feel so little re- 
sponsibility in regard to manuscripts that reach 
their offices ? 

I voice a big grievance, not a personal feel- 
ing, when I ask this question. 

The press handles an immense amount of 
property, not its own, with a view to making 
itself attractive and rich. Much of this prop- 
erty is the sole source of revenue to the owner. 



The value of it to the editor may be as 
varied as is that of the gems in a jeweller's 
window, but it is all of value to the pos- 
sessor. Why should any of it be neglected, lost, 
or destroyed through carelessness or dis- 
order ? 

A "produce and' commission " merchant 
makes his money by the handling of eggs, but- 
ter, fruit, potatoes^ and tMxVft.'*^^^^^c^^*^x^^x^^'5k 
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his keeping by producers through the country. 
Just because the market happens to be glutted 
with eggs one week, is the merchant justified in 
tossing the crates down cellar, into garbage 
wagons, or holding them till they are unfit for 
use, leaving the owners in total darkness as to 
their fate ? 

Is not property property in one case as in the 
other? Are not the laws of commerce binding 
in either ? Is literature not a trade as well as 
commerce, and is brain- work less valuable than 
garden stuff ? 

Commission men are compelled to keep a 
systematic and accurate record of their deal- 
ings ; to acknowledge the receipt of goods, an- 
nounce destruction by fire, flood, or decay, and 
give details of sale, with results — at least, to 
acknowledge the life of the owner and an inter- 
est in his possessions. 

They are expected to maintain business 
methods in their offices. Let the business 
amount to three dollars or three thousand dol- 
lars a day, a system is supposed to be arranged 
sufficient to meet the demands of the case, 
which has rights on both sides, not privileges 
all on one. In any case, they are open to com- 
munication, and will respond when written to. 

The common plea from which contributors 
suffer is ** pressure of business," " loaded 
desks," "piles of manuscripts," etc. How 
would this excuse sound between traders in 
pig-iron ? Why not increase the force if busi- 
ness needs demand it ? Why not systematize 
business means to cover business necessities? 
Why not have elastic bands to accommodate 
business growth? Is it business-like to let 
work drive a merchant to injustice? Is it fair 
that contributors' plates should be empty be- 
cause editors* desks are full? 

Some editors shirk trouble by maintaining an 
absolute and rigid silence. Any form of 
address, from frostiest " Sir " to genial *' My 
dear Mr.," every form of appeal, from threat to 
cajolement, alike fails to elicit a word of recog- 
nition. Why not, at least, keep a penny boy 
about who will send a postal card, type note, a 
vigorous injunction to go to limbo — anything 
on earth but stony, exasperating silence. 

Some have an agonizing fashion of holding 
"^i/neJy" articles till they become old and 



valueless, sending them back to their owners 
long after their day of usefulness has passed. 
Not alone valuable dollars, but valuable oppor- 
tunities for distinction are lost by this unneces- 
sary negligence. One would imagine that 
editors, who of all men have the best of 
opportunity for realizing the force of " loss by 
lateness," would be the first to realize a cor- 
responding loss to contributors. Why not push 
such matter in, out, back, by, through — any- 
where but nowhere? Surely there are two 
parties to every trade and two interests at 
stake. 

Some papers have a habit of printing articles 
without one word of advice to the writer, who 
is expected to watch every copy published and 
use the printed article as a bill. Without this, 
if you please, he receives no remuneration for 
his work. Considering the busy life of the 
average writer, the tax of watching the daily 
columns of half a dozen papers all over the 
states, and the chances of missing the item 
sought, this plan can scarcely be considered a 
fair one. It may be profitable to the consumer, 
it certainly is not to the producer. Many a 
dollar has been saved to me through a friend's 
saying by merest chance, ** I saw so and so of 
yours in such a paper," and I regret to say 
many dollars have I lost because of the unbusi- 
ness-like methods of editors. Not a week 
passes that I do not hear complaints, humorous, 
piteous, vengeful, despairing, or sensible, on 
account of misplacement of manuscripts, with 
excuses of "change of editors," " editor ofiE on 
a trip," " painting the office," " enlarging accom- 
modations," etc. Think of it ! Must a man or 
woman dependent upon writing for a living be 
branded a dead beat simply because new shelv- 
ing is going into the office of the Dat'fy Bread- 
winner? Why should the death of an editor 
mean the bottomless pit for the property in his 
keeping, or his honeymoon cause a contributor 
to remain single for want Ot a wedding gar- 
ment? Is it not unbusiness-like to have the 
goods in a business house so put into the hands 
of an individual that their safety or value is 
dependent upon his movements ? • 

This very morning a lady writer of worth 
and distinction told me of the loss of some 
valuable matter which she had prepared at 
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much outlay of time, pains, and money, she 
having herself paid for some expensive illus- 
trations. It was sent to a prominent New 
York paper more than two months ago. Not 
one word of reply can she obtain. Four lady- 
like and sensible requests has she made for its 
return. 

Yesterday one of the foremost writers in New 
York told me of being obliged personally to go 
to the office of a prominent magazine ( always a 
disagreeable task for a lady) to learn tidings of 
work sent some time ago. She had written two 
or three times, but received no attention what- 
ever. The good-looking incumbent announced to 
her cordially and pleasantly, as if offering 
congratulations, that " quantities of manuscript" 
had been mislaid at the time of the death of his 
predecessor. It did not seem to occur to him 
that the loss of a manuscript was of any more 
importance than the removal of a shadow from 
the floor by the movement of a chair. As to 
the lack of courtesy in not replying to her notes 
of inquiry, he seemed actually surprised that 
such a thing could have been expected in his 
" over-loaded, crowded condition." 



Were you here, I could introduce you to a 
writer who at one period this summer had six 
difiEerent articles " caught " in as many different 
quarters of the states, of no one of which she 
could learn the fate. Two of these she since 
learned by chance had been published, two 
** mislaid, owing to," etc., one had been carried in 
the pocket of an editor to Europe^ and was re- 
turned as unseasonable upon his return two 
days ago. The other is still at sea. 

Of the level-headed editors who " return your 
manuscript lest it may become unseasonable," 
who consider your fifteen-dollar article worth a 
postal card, and give your slightest communi- 
cation prompt attention, I cannot speak in terms 
sufficiently high, considering the general care- 
lessness, but I must say that they do no more 
than is right. Any other course I regard as not 
only unbusiness-like, but extremely unjust and 
unfair, and wholly unnecessary besides. I hope 
that editors may consider the matter worthy 
their attention, with a view to working a refor- 
mation in this direction. 

Fannie Edgar Thomas. 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



HINTS FOR STORY WRITERS. 



The characters are the life of a story; 
the sayings and doings of men and women 
must always be the most engaging topic 
of human interest. The writer should think 
of his characters as real, living men and 
women. Dickens is the great master in this 
respect. What characters in history stand 
out with a more distinctive personality than 
Mr. Pickwick or Sam Weller? To the great 
novelist the existence of these characters was 
more than a vague supposition : he knew them ; 
walked and talked with them. In visiting tav- 
erns for the purpose of studying the habits and 
conversation of people whom he wished to 
characterize, he frequently met an old friend, 
and momentarily wondered why he was not 
recognized. The strain on the writer's imagina- 



tion may be greatly relieved by choosing his 
characters from among his acquaintance. Their 
demonstrativeness can be so intensified as to 
make them at once distinct from, and more in- 
teresting than, the originals. Every word and 
act should be characteristic of its author. We 
know just how Mr. Pickwick or Sam Weller 
would act under any given circumstances. 
Descriptions of characters should be avoided. 
The reader will form his own opinions from 
their speech and actions. " The pen of a ready 
writer " is a mighty influence for good or evil, 
and he who knows not the satisfaction which 
comes from the noble discharge of the obliga- 
tion loses the greatest reward of literary work. 

T, y. Allen. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author. 



Readers of The Writer are invited to send 
to the editor items of personal information 
about writers and their work. Such items are 
always welcome. 

The publisher of The Writer will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er's advertised price. 



Friends of morality would do wisely to take 
some other measures for suppressing objection- 
able books. 

The success of Rudyard Kipling should be 
an inspiration to young writers. His rapid rise 
to fame, without the slightest adventitious aid 
to success, is sufficient proof that the world is 
always ready to listen and applaud when genius 
speaks. 

Friends of The Writer may do the maga- 
zine a service by inquiring at public libraries 
whether The Writer and The Author are 
taken regularly and kept on file. Both maga- 
zines are educational in their character, and a 
complete file of both should be placed on the 
shelves of every public library in the United 
States. 

For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more, — seven dol- 
lars in all, — a subscription for The Writer 
and The Author for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 



As a sample of the peculiar requests some- 
times made of editors, the following letter is 
quoted : — 

Editor Writbr : Dear Sir, — I enclose a stamp for infor> 
mation in regard to my possibilities in literature. I have had 
three poems published in the lUuUraUd Heme Journal^ of 
Chicago. The first was in Vol. IV., No. 6 ; second in Vol. V., 
No. 3 ; third in Vol. V. , No. 4. If you have the numbers- 
given above, will you kindly look over these poems, juad tell me 
if you see ability whereby I would obtain a livii^ amd benefit 
humanity, if I should devote my time to literature. I would 
also be much obliged if you could inform me how to dispose oC 
my work. Will you please answer soon ? 

Yours with respect, — »- —— 

The letter is given verbatim, with the excep- 
tion of changes sufficient to conceal the writ- 
er's identity. It may serve as an awful example 
of what a young writer ought not to do. 



THE WRITERS' DIRECTORY. 



Excluding a book from the mails only in- 
creases its sale, when there are so many other 
means tor supplying copies to the public. 



Work on the "Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers," now in prep- 
aration by the editor of The Writer, is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the book will soon be in 
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the hands of the printers. Nearly four thou- 
sand addresses will be included in the " Direc- 
tory," which will be the standard work of the 
kind, and which will be published in a style 
commensurate with its importance. No writer 
can afford to have his name omitted from the 
list, particularly since it costs nothing to have a 
name and address inserted. The scope of the 
" Directory " includes all American writers who 
have had an article published in any periodical 
of national circulation within five years, or a 
book within ten years. Any such writers who 
have not already sent in their names are re- 
quested to communicate at once with the editor 
of The Writer. 



(( 



THE AUTHOR" FOR SEPTEMBER. 



The Author for September 15 contains: 
" The Art of Authorship," by James C. Moffet ; 
"The Critic's Forty Immortals," by Edmund 
Gosse ; " The Wages of Brains," by Rhodes 
Macknight ; " Women in Journalism," by Fos- 
ter Coates; "On Literature," by John Morley ; 
" Graham R. Tomson, the Poet," by Max Eliot ; 
"The Ideal Essay"; "On Literary Art," by 
Henry James ; " Editorial " ; " Queries " ; " Per- 
sonal Gossip about Writers"; and "Literary 
News and Notes." The writers about whom 
" personal gossip " is given are : John Vance 
Cheney, Th^ophile Gautier, Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Frederick Henry Hedge, Lucy Larcom, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, John Boyle O'Reilly, Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
Henry M. Stanley, " Stepniak," Walt Whitman, 
and Sara Payson Willis. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and amswered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



A young writer, during say a period of five 
years, contributes stories and verse to various 
magazines and newspapers, for which he 
receives payment. Has he anv rieht under the 
law to publish the entire collection in book 
form, or is it necessary to obtain the permis- 
sion of his various publishers ? t. f. 

[ If a writer has sold any of his productions 
to the publishers of copyrighted periodicals, he 



must obtain their permission before he can 
legally republish his work in book form. 
Articles published in periodicals not copyrighted 
may be reprinted without permission by the 
author, or by anybody else. — w. h. h.] 

What is the best work on abbreviated long- 
hand, such as reporters use ? Where can it be 
obtained, and at what price ? j. j. r. 

[ J. C. Moffet, of Louisville, Ky., kindly sends 
the following answer to this query: "Wal- 
lace Ritchie's * Abbreviated Longhand' is 
published by J. B. Huling, Chicago, price 
twenty-five cents. A more elaborate work by 
Andrew J. Graham, of shorthand fame, entitled 
* Brief Longhand,' price sixty cents, can be 
obtained from the author, 744 Broadway, New 
York City. Ritchie's pamphlet is an English re- 
print. Graham's work is the better of the two. 
* Steno-Telegraphy,' by Walter P. Phillips (of 
the United Press ) , contains a very brief system 
of contracted longhand, which is used by some 
newspaper reporters in note-taking. It can be 
procured from John B. Taltavall, No. 5 Dey 
street, New York City, for $1.00. So rapidly 
can * Steno-Telegraphy ' be written that Fred 
N. Bassett, of the United Press, when a gov- 
ernment clerk in Washington, used it to take 
down dictations, etc., instead of stenography." — 
w. H. H. ] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Thb Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.! 

" Quietly. " — I wish to thank " H. R. S." for 
the protest in the August Writer against the 
abuse of the word "quietly." Its overuse has 
been an irritation to me for a long time, and 
doubtless is noticed by others. Let us, at least 
the readers of The Writer and The Author, 
agree not to punish that modest little word any 
longer for its expressiveness, but to give it a 
well-earned holiday, employing it only when no 
other word can do the work. c. L. b. 

Chicago, 111. 

" Try And. " — Too many people are heard 
saying, " I will try and " do this ; " I will try 
and " do that. Not long ago a minister q€ bl^^ 
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standing told his congregation to "try and 
attend " the evening services. Why did n't he 
say "try to attend"? By the use of "and" 
two acts are implied when only one is meant. 

J. N. E. 
Dbtkoit, Kan. 

"I Do Not Think." — The expression is 
often used, " I do not think it is right," or " I 
do not think that is so." Is this correct? It 
seems to me that we are thinking when we ex- 
press ourselves thus. Is n*t it better to say, " I 
think it is not right," or, " I think that is 
not so " ? G. A. c. 

SpRiNcnBLO, Mass. 

» 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Humboldt Library. No. 124. Quintessence of Social- 
ism. By Professor A. Sch^e. 55 PP* Paper, i^ cents. 
No. 125. Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A. Admiuistrative Nihilism. By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F. R. S. 55 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Nos. 126 and 127. 
Physiognomy ana Expression. By Paolo Mantegazza. 224 
pp. Paper, 30 cents each. New York : The Humbolt Pub- 
bshing Company. 1S90. 

The Humboldt Publishing Company is to be 
commended for its careful selection of valuable 
scientific works for reprint, and the clear type 
and good paper in which they introduce their 
authors to the public. 

Perhaps nowhere in shorter space than in 
"The Quintessence of Socialism" are stated 
more clearly and succinctly the definitions and 
doctrines of socialism, that " ism " about which 
every one is talking to-<iay, but which so few can 
accurately define. Nothing conduces to logical 
thought better than clear definitions, and in the 
short compass of fifty-five pages Professor 
Schaffle, who, though a German, is remarkably 
clear in expression, sets the subject admirably 
before the public. 

We fail to see why "Darwinism" and 
"Administrative Nihilism" should be bound 
together in the same pamphlet, even though the 
latter deals only with the government aid to 
education. Professor Huxley, in clear, Saxon 
English, admirably handled, gives cogent reasons 
why the "lower classes" should receive the 
benefits of education, and why the state should 
stimulate, while they are young and weak, the 
workingman's colleges, such as Owen^s College 
in Manchester, Science College in Newcastle, 
and the Midland Institute, where this warm- 
hearted, whole-souled address was first deliv- 
ered. 

" Physiognomy and Expression " covers less 
ground than Lavater's or Sir Charles Bell's 
celebrated treatises on the same subject. It 
endeavors to give the psychology of expression, 
and collates a number of interesting facts 



about the human body, drawn mostly from 
observation of the author's fellow-countrymen. 

E. A. T. 

PoBMs OP OwBN Mbrbdith (The Earl of Lytton). Can- 
terbury Poets Series. 250 pp. Qoth, 40 cents. Lond(»: 
Walter Scott. New York: A Lovell & Co. 1890. 

Owen Meredith's poems have attained a pop- 
ularity which only those who recognize the 
power of the commonplace over the mass of 
humanity can understand. "Lucille" is con- 
spicuous by her absence, "for which relief 
much thanks." But if one must read Mere- 
dith, he could not find a daintier edition than 
this of " The Canterbury Poets," price consid- 
ered, of course. e. a. t. 

Thb Gbntlb Art of Making Enbmibs. By James 
M'NeUl Whistler. 292 pp. New York: John W. LoveU Co. 
1890. 

This is a \'astl3r amusing work, with as much 
dash as one of Whistler's cerebrated"Nocturnes." 
It opens with an amusing, dramatic libel scene, 
in which Whistler sues Ruskin for calling him, 
in " Fors Clavigera," an "uneducated coxcomb." 
The best artists of England testify that Whist- 
ler's work is "sketchy," although Burne Jones 
reluctantly admits that it has fine color and 
atmosphere. Whistler's cutting comments on 
his brother artists' views are as pyrotechnic as 
his "Fireworks at Cremorne," the picture in 
question. Most of the book is made up of 
newspaper criticisms, answered in hot-headed 
style. Whistler seems to be a modern Don 
Quixote, fighting for his dearly-beloved God- 
dess of Art, but tilting at wind-mills. It is 
stranee that an artist who professes to care so 
little for Philistine criticism should take such 
infinite pains to answer newspaper paragraphs. 
Whatever the reason, the result to tne public is 
most amusing. The book is bright and scin- 
tillating ; it is sure to sell, and perhaps the most 
amusing part of it all is the preface, in which 
Whistler shows how he headed off an Ameri- 
can, who had already stolen his ideas and printed 
his letters without permission. e. a. t. 

Thb Fatb of Mansfibld Humphrbvs. By Richard Grant 
White. Riverside Paper Series. 446 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, MifBin, & Co. 1890. 

Prudbncb Palfrby. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Riverside 
Paper Series. 311 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 

Thb Goldbn Justice. By William Henry Bishop. River- 
side Paper Series. 393 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 1890. 

As a critic of American manners and speech 
contrasted with English customs. Grant White's 
popularity was unquestioned during his life- 
time. Tne style of this essay is vivacious, the 
criticisms for the most part are just, and the 
thin thread of narrative serves to connect the 
author's keen-eyed observations on the peculiari- 
ties of Americans and Englishmen. Those 
who are interested in " international episodes " 
will doubtless welcome the reprint of this book. 
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Aldrich is always delightful; he touches 
nothing that he does not adorn, and next to 
" Marjorie Daw," his clever little story of "Pru- 
dence Palfrey " takes a high place. Prudence 
herself is an admirable picture of wild-rose New 
England girlhood, and her would-be lover, the 
Reverend Mr. Dillingham, is most dramatically 
handled. In the days of sensation novels and 
slip-shod English, it is delightful to find a dra- 
matic tale vividly and poetically told in good 
Queen's English. 

** The Golden Justice " is also a reprint, but 
the story is one worth reprinting. It is a pity 
that Mr. Bishop's work among the deaf-mutes 
of New York City should tie his hands, so that 
he is seldom heard from now. As a picture of 
Western life with a decidedly American tone, 
written in pure idiomatic English, this novel 
will well repay re-reading. e. a. t. 

A Dbscriptivb List op Novbls and Talks Dealing with 
Country Lipb. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. 52 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cambridge: W. M. Griswold. 1890. 

Mr. Griswold has compiled many useful little 
directories to guide the student of literature so 
that "he that runs may read," but perhaps this 
is the most original idea. For the most part 
the work is well done, the reviews of the works 
mentioned being selected from papers of stand- 
ing, like the Nation and Literary World, There 
are, however, omissions of classic works, such 
as *' Ramona," which is emphatically a picture 
of Western landscape. No doubt these will be 
remedied in a later edition. e. a. t. 

Thb Elements op Psychology. By Gabriel Coropayr^. 
Translated by William H. Pavne, Ph. D. , LL. D. 315 pp. 
Qoth, $1.00. Boston : Lee h. Shepard. 1890. 

This work is intended as a guide for the 
normal teacher; it endeavors to take up and 
discuss "really useful questions which are of 
practical interest." The Dook is intended to be 
a psychology for school use; it is admirably 
printed and the summary at the close of eacn 
chapter gives a careful resum^ of its contents. 
Not " a monument erected in behalf of science," 
like the scholarly new psychology of Professor 
James, of Harvard, Compayr^'s work, no 
doubt, will answer the purpose for which it was 
written. e. a. t. 

In Love's Domains. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 317 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

From Darkness to Light. By Henry P. Stephens and 
Warham St. Leger. 348 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

Stairs op Sand. By Nancy Huston Banks. 347 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

"In Love's Domains" is, a rather amusing 
tale of a scientific professor, who defies love at 
first, and ends by falling madly in love with a 
pretty girl with a finely-shaped head, covered 
by a mass of splendid hair. The conclusion 
can be readily guessed when the reader comes 
to the thrilling page in which the lover requests 



his Dulcinea to shave her golden locks in order 
that he may use her head as an illustration of a 
perfect type, in contradistinction to the picture 
of the skulls of a Calmuc Tartar and an Ethi- 
opian. 

A sensational tale of little value, written in 
wretched English, " From Darkness to Light ** 
will not repay reading. 

" Stairs of Sand " is somewhat better, for the 
American author has at least trod upon her 
native heath, although the " Americanisms " and 
slang in which the heroines indulge become 
very wearisome after a few pages. 

E. A. T. 

Catherine's Coquetries. A Tale of French Country Life;^ 
By Camille Debans. Illustrated. 174 pp. Cloth. New 
York : Worthington Company. 1890. 

Flirt. A Story of Parisian Life. By Mme. Madaleine Le> 
maire. Illustrated. 273 pp. Cloth. New York: Wert]|p> 
ington Company. 1890. 

A pleasant enough French story, light and 
sparkling, with, however, nothing distinctivelv 
original, " Catherine's Coquetries " will do well 
enough to pass an idle hour, if the reader is not 
too solicitous about the quality of his reading. 
A coquettish wife, a jealous husband, and the 
usual accompaniments make up a story which 
does not drag, although its sensational charac- 
ter unfits it for a high position. 

"Flirt" is a story of much the same style, 
with a Parisian atmosphere. The fine illustra- 
tions, reproduced by photogravure after Made- 
leine Lemaire's original water colors, are much 
the most interesting part of the book. The 
style of the translation is not all that can be 
desired ; the sentences are cumbrous, long, and 
involved, and the French lightness and clear- 
ness of the original are undoubtedly lost. It is 
a pity that there is no censor of the art of illus- 
tration to decree that only the best books shall 
be graced by exquisite illustrations. 

E. A. T. 

From Yellowstone Park to Alaska. By Francis C. 
Sessions. Illustrated. 186 pp. Cloth. New York: Welch, 
Fracker Company. i8go. 

From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga. 
By Francis C. Sessions. Illustrated. 167 pp. Cloth New 
York : Welch, Fracker Company. 1890. 

The interest in Alaska is growing yearly, and 
this carefully written and beautifully illus- 
trated work by the president of the Ohio His- 
torical Society is well calculated to stimulate 
further inquiry and travel. Mr. Sessions trav- 
els with his eyes open, and his graphic pen pic- 
tures in well-chosen words the points of inter- 
est that he sees. Welch, Fracker Company are 
young publishers, but they are to be congratu- 
lated on the good taste they have shown in the 
choice of authors and in the dainty way in 
which they present these authors' books to the 
public. 

** The Midnight Sun" is equally well printed. 
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and is enriched with an excellent portrait of the 
author. Mr. Sessions' simple style and his ac- 
curate powers of observation make this book 
valuable. Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion is that devoted to Russia, where the author 
seems to have seen much more than the aver- 
age American who travels in the rushing style 
01 Depew. e. a. t. 

One of "Berrian's" Novels. By Mrs. C. H. Stone, aio 
pp. Cloth. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1890. 

This is a tale founded on the ideas of 
** Looking Backward." The life-conditions are 
the same, and Berrian is the novelist of the 
twentieth century. It is a matter of regret 
that the damsels living in that age of progress 
murder their English as wretchedly as their 
foremothers of 1^0. A young woman who is 
convinced that she "came onto life's stage just 
a century too late " forms a fitting companion 
to the hero with " inscrutible " thoughts, who 
"records her faithlessness in the keeping his 
unconscious cerebration " ! e. a. t. 

A SrMMER Holiday in Europe. By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
203 pp. Cloth, I1.25. Boston : Lee & ^hepard. 1S90. 

Poor Europe has been written about until 
one is forced to wonder if there can be any- 
thing new under the European sun. But Mrs. 
Blake, the well-known " M. E. B." of the 
Boston yournaiy with her fresh eyes and her 
poetic vision, has made up a book aoout summer 
travel which is well worth reading. Her book 
shows that she herself is a " real traveller, like 
a real poet, born not made," and the grace of 
sympathy casts a glamour over the little French 
towns, the Swiss Mountains, and the great 
cities she visits. E. a. t. 

The Keeper of the Keys. By F. W. Robinson. 385 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

The Word and the Will. By James Payn. 240 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

For One and the World. By M. Betham- Edwards. 340 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1890. 

The Bishop's Bible. By David Christie Murrav and Henry 
Hermann. 398 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John 
W. Lovell Com pan v> 1890. 

The Vicomtb's Bride. By Esm< Stuart. 317 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Confessions of a Woman. By Mabel Collins, 26a pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

The Havoc of a Smile. By L. B. Walford. 168 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York : John W Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Tale of Chlob. By George Meredith. 144 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Hkrmia Suydam. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 207 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

Robinson, the well-known English novel- 
writer, authorizes Lovell to reprint "The Keeper 
of the Keys." It does not lack vivacity, natural 



conversation, or dramatic force, and for those 
who do not demand the higher qualities of in- 
tense moral ' earnestness, these four hundred 
pages, written by a practiced story-teller, will 
answer well to pass the time. 

James Payn is another skilful English novel- 
ist, who has written stories without number, and 
who just misses what might have been. But 
there are tender touches of sentiment and 
pathos in " The Word and the Will," and a 
good healthy tone. 

Miss Betham-Ed wards' ** For One and the 
World" has vivacity, and her descriptive powers 
are good. By no means a great Book, it still 
may be classed as a pleasing one. 

" The Bishop's Bible " is a quiet story of the 
restoration of a valuable old Bible, written in 
good English by that "eccentric novelist," 
David Christie Murray, who by the latest news- 
paper accounts had disappeared and turned up 
at the antipodes, or had gone in chase of that 
other adventurous romancer, Stevenson. 

" The Vicomle's Bride " is dramatic and 
Frenchv, the local color seems good, and a cer- 
tain ligntness and brightness of tone make the 
book easy reading. 

The paper and type are better in these later 
issues of Lo veil's books ; but is there no man- 
ner of paper-binding which would prevent their 
getting so shabbily out at the elbows or broken- 
backed after a few readings ? 

Mabel Collins' "Confessions of a Woman" 
is written somewhat in the Marie Bashkirtseff 
style of openness and intensitv, although 
lacking the supreme touch whicn made the 
young Russian girl's confessions a wonder. 

Mrs. Walford is always bright, sparkline, and 
fresh as a May morning. She usually nas a 
story to tell, and she always knows how 
to tell it; and although "The Havoc of a 
Smile" is not equal to "Mr. Smith," "The 
Cousins," or some of her other early works, it 
is yet a pleasant, readable tale. 

Sir Piercie Shafton himself can use no 
more courtly or involved English than George 
Meredith when he mounts his high horse of 
story-telling. It would indeed be a task to 
parse some of the author's tortuous, page-lone 
sentences, which yet have a poetic beauty ana 
originality all their own. Meredith's style is 
essentially virile; he is a Browning in prose, 
and many of his hero's speeches are epigrams 
worthy of La Rochefoucauld himself. " Cnloe " 
is not a living, vital, beautiful heroine like 
" Diana of the Crossways " ; but she is piquant, 
and her pathetic tale of all lost for love 
compels the reader's attention. 

" Hermia Suydam " is a passionate story by 
a rival of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the author of 
"What Dreams May Come.^ " The heroine, if 
one can dignify such a poor creature by that 
name, sees her lover die at her feet after the 
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confession of her misdeeds. The story is 
really scarcely worth serious notice, e. a. t. 

Musical Groundwork. By Frederick J.- Crowest. 260 pp. 
Qoth, $1.00. New\ork: Frederick Warne & Co. 1890. 

This daintily-bound little book is not intended 
for musical beginners, but was written as a 
guide for grown-up people who take an intelli- 
gent interest in music. Its contents include a 
brief history of ancient music, an explanation 
of musical notation, signs, and scales, chapters 
on melody and harmony, discussion of musical 
instruments and musical form, a brief resum^ 
of the various schools, and a careful chrono- 
logical table of the principal musicians of the 
world, with the dates of their birth and death. 
The book shows a universal amount of re- 
search, and for those who cannot a£Eord more 
extended and careful works, it will prove a 
multum in parvo. e. a. t. 

How A Husband Forgavb. ByEldgar Fawcett. Illustrated. 
228 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 
1890. 

A Mother (Une M^e). By Hector Malot. 284 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

Thb Lady with the Camellias. By Alexandre Dumas, 
fils. Illustrated. 251 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Bel- 
ford Company. 1890. 

KiLGROOM. By John A. Steuart. 229 pp. Paper. 50 cents. 
New York : Belford Company. 1890. 

It is a pity that a poet like Mr. Fawcett, who 
can write such exquisite verse, should not con- 
fine his attention to verse-writing, and not add 
to the flood of novels, which bid fair to swamp 
better reading. This book is like hundreds of 
others, with nothing distinctive in style even to 
show that a poet was its author. 

What is there about a French novel that, in 
spite of its lightness, or perhaps because of it, 
compels the reader to rush through it from first 
to last? "A Mother" is like hundreds of 
other French novels, yet it is bright, pictu- 
resque, and taking. 

'* The Lady with the Camellias " is a new, 
illustrated, dainty edition of poor Camille, who 
has been almost done to death. Those who 
admire Sarah Bernhardt*s acting will no doubt 
rave over this edition, telling anew the story of 
the unfortunate Marguerite Gautier. 

** Kilgroom," an Irish story dedicated to 
Gladstone, " the friend of humanity," has good 
local color and dialect, and is full of Irish wit 
and humor. Pitched in a lower key, although 
dramatic, its tone is much more healthy than 
that of the French novels just discussed. 

E. A. T. 



BOOKS RECEIVED: 



A Little Book of Western Verse. 202 pp. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1890. 



Goth, $1.25. 



The Turnover Club. Tales Told about Actors and Actresses. 
Compiled and Written bv ** Biff" Hall. 234 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago : Rana, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

Brief for Plaintiff, Bacon vs. Shakespeare. By Edwin 
Read. 27 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
& Co. 1890. 

Old Wine in New Bottles. By Brinton W. Woodward. 
312 pp. Cloth. Lawrence, Kan.: Journal Publishing Co. 
1890. 

Love and Lore. By Edgar Saltus. 112 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : Bedford Company. 1890. 

Immortelibs and Other Poems. Bjr Washington Van 
Du«en. 32 pp. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1890. 

The Pa inter- Poets. Eldited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Kineion Parks. 254 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. New York : 
A. Lovell & Co. 1890. 

A Little Book of Profitable Tales. By Eugene Field. 
286 pp. Qoth, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1890. 

Miscellaneous Writings. By Julia M. Thomas. 143 pp. 
Cloth. New York : John W. Lovell Co. 1890. 

Aldbn's Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowlbe>ge and Lan- 
guage. Illustrated. Vol. XXIII. McCook — Memorial. 
500 pp. Half Morocco, 75 cents. New York : Garretson, 
Cox, & Co. 1890. 

An Essay on the Oration, Together With Octavia*s 
Prayer, and Other Choice Poems. By Leopold M. 
Kohn. 32 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Leopold M. 
Kohn. 1886. 

Human Magnetism. By H. S. Drayton, M. D. Illustrated. 
168 pp. Cloth. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1889. 

Comprehensive VolapUk Grammar. Bv Alfred A. Post. 
62 pp. Paper. Mattapan, Mass. : Alfred A. Post. 1890. 

" Bunco." Puck's Library, No. 38. 30 pp. Paper, lo cents. 
New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

" Human Nature." Puck's Library, No. 39. 30 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. New York : Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Hazel Verne; or, The Death Trust. By Ada L. Hal- 
stead. 318 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
1890. 

Mademoiselle db Maupin. By Th^phile Gautier. 413 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 

Labor (Toil). By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 160 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. 1890. 

Notre Coeur (The Humau Heart ). By Guy de Maupassant. 
307 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. 1890. 

The Blind Men and the Devil. By " Phineas." 219 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

In Trust; or, Dr. Bbrtrand's Household. By Amanda 
M. Douglass. 383 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 1890. 

Eteocles: a Tale of Antioch. By Jessie Agnes An 
drews (a thirteen-year-old child ). 135 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York : Lew Vanderpole Publishing Co. 1890. 

Marsh's New Manual of Reformed Phonetic Short- 
hand. By Andrew J. Marsh. Revised by Clarence S. Mer- 
rill. Third Edition. 120 pp. Qoth, $2.50. San Francisco: 
The Bancroft Company. 1890. 

The Nine Worlds. By Mary E. Litchfield. 163 pp. Qoth, 
60 cents. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



Think and Thank. A Tale. By Samuel W. Cooper. 120 
pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : The Jewish Publication Society 
01 America. 1890. 



From the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 3a West street, 
Boston: Vocal — "Marion Manola's Dream Song," waltz 
song, A. Davenport and R. Dellinger; "Enduring Love," 
E. M. de F. and Lillian Nordica; " On Summer Seas," John 
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Mmr andS. Claude Ridley; "Waiting for Jack," Frank W. 
Pratt and S. Claude Ridley ; " Because of My Love for Thee/' 
Herbert L. Eddy ; " Old Wherry," Edmund Jackson and A. 
H. Behrend ; *' O Salutaris," James F. Roche ; " The Sabbath 
of the Soul," C. C. Steams; "The Brick Came Down," 
Michael NoUn ; " The Land Beyond," Cotsford Dick and Ciro 
Pinsuti; "Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?" mixed 
voices, Alfred J. Caldicott. Instrumental — " Darkies' Patrol," 
four hands, George L. Lansing ; " Ecole Priroarie," twenty- 
five elementary studies. Part IL, J. B. Duvemoy ; " For You," 
waltz. May Ostlere ; " Christina," valse Espagnole, Dan God- 
^7* Jr*; " Remembrance of Salamanca," schottische, Luis G. 
Araujo; "Dreams," franz Behr; "In Old Madrid," waltz, 
arranged by Joseph Meissler: "Valse des Fleurs," Eugene 
Ketterer; " Faust," fantasie ^Wgante, J. Leybach; "My Pet," 
mazurka, Antoine Lafont ; " Norwegian Spring Dance," H. 
E. Bergen; "Thinking of Thee," mazurka, T. Sancedo; 
" Chi-qui-to," waltz, Selina Kugler; "Sparkling Star," ma- 
zurka, Charles £. Wildes ; " £ckert*s Mazurka," Csesar 
Grisai ; " Laughing Beauty," polka, Francois Behr ; " Song of 
the Creole," Aloys Hennes; "The Maiden's Dream," C. 
Bohm; " Over Stick and Stone," galop, Carl Faust; "Mig- 
nonette," Francois Behr; " Flower of May," Francois Behr; 
" La Grace," C. Bohm ; " Mazurka," Maurice Moszkowski ; 
" Moment Musicale," Maurice Moszkowski ; " Deuxi^me Ma- 
zurka," Benjamin Godard; " Fiir Elise," L. von Beethoven; 
" Fragrant Rose," Carl Bohm. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
eaner or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Biographical Scraps. — If my own expe- 
rience is any criterion, biographical clippings 
are referred to much oftener than miscellaneous 
scraps. I have found this so true that I have, 
for a couple of years, kept a separate " Biograph- 
ical Scrap Book," indexing each scrap as I 
paste it in. I find it the most available record 
I have ever kept. j. k. 

Elgin, 111. 

Convenient and Cheap Portfolios. — I have 
sometimes felt the need, especially when com- 
piling voluminous local histories, of a ready 
receptacle for the classification of my materials 
as rapidly as collected. The letter-files, with a 
large pocket for each letter of the alphabet, are 



good within their limitations ; but one has often 
more heads and sub-heads of chapters than 
they will provide for. I have also found useful 
Brearley's Systematizer, a large but light brown- 
paper book, substantially bound, with a leaf for 
each day of the year. It was devised, in the 
first instance, for the use of the advertising 
department in newspaper offices by W. H. 
Brearley, now proprietor of the Detroit 
Evening yournal. But there is apt to be too 
much of this for literary purposes, and it 
is rather bulky to carry around if one is 
doing field work. In the absence of just the 
thing wanted, I have fallen back upon large 
pamphlets, like those of the cheap library 
publishers, and have found that they answer 
excellently. At the right upper corner of the 
odd-numbered pages I write the principal word 
of the chapter-head or sub-head, in order of 
topics as I plan them for the work; and 
between the leaves go in my memoranda, 
references, copies, and all other material that 
belongs there. This supplies the readiest, 
most convenient apparatus of the kind I have 
so far found ; and such a system may have its 
uses in some lines of journalism. When not 
in use, it is well to have a tied string, tape, or 
ribbon of just the right length to slip over the 
book and hold everything together against 
careless handling or accidents. H. A. f. 

Detroit, Mich. 



Names for Characters in Fiction. -:- One of 
the trials of writing short stories is to find 
suitable names for the characters therein. To 
help in this, I clip lists of unclaimed letters, 
students in schools and colleges, etc., and keep 
them for reference. Of course, I never use 
the full name of any person, but combine 
di£Eerent Christian names and surnames. 

G. L>. H. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 

Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — I 
have read the " Hints " as to paging or 
not paging manuscripts as the pages are 
completed, and will say that in my work I have 
found the most satisfactory plan to be to 
number the sheets on the backs as they are 
filled. Thus they are secured against possible 
displacement before and during revision, and 
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also the proper places for final numbering 
are left unmarred. I have also found it an 
excellent plan, when more than one article is in 
hand, to add a letter or character to the num- 
ber, using a different letter or character for 
each article. This prevents the mixing of the 
sheets of the different articles, or enables one 
to assort them easily should they become 

mixed. S. G. s. 

Chicago, 111. 

A Woman's Devices for Note-making. — 
" E. C. G." asks in the August Writer for 
suggestions for a woman's management of 
note-books, as custom handicaps our sex in 
the matter of pockets, as in most other things ; 
and, as in most other things, women who choose 
can conquer custom here. Jeannette Gilder, of 
the Critic^ is credited with planning and wear- 
ing a work-dress containing ten liberal pockets, 
one of them especially kept for note-book and 
pencil. It would pay any newspaper writer to 
adapt at least one dress to her work in some- 
what similar fashion. Those who work chiefly 
at home might like to try my plan. I use a 
"patented thing" — a Crown Scrap-file, which 
I found advertised in The Writer. It is 
bound like a long, narrow book, and consists 
of twenty-six indexed envelopes, open at one 
side and end. Of course, this is too bulky for 
any feminine pocket. I keep it in my own 
room, make notes on any handy morsel of 
paper, and afterward put them in their 
appointed envelope. I don't make many notes ; 
if 1 did, I should keep always in my pocket a 
tiny pad or book, the leaves of which could be 
torn out to file, with a very small pencil fas- 
tened to it by a silk cord, after the fashion of a 
ball programme. Such an affair, if pretty, 
could even be slipped in the belt, or hung to a 
chatelaine, if one's gown were absolutely 
pocketless. Some advantages of the scrap-file 
over any permanent indexed note-book are 
that, no matter how long one is collecting notes 
for any article, they can be kept together with- 
out the difficulty of calculating space before- 
hand or of referring to other pages ; that much 
copying is saved, and clippings are also easily 
filed ; and that any note can be destroyed with- 
out disturbing others, when it has served its 
purpose. Notes or clippings for immediate 



use I pin on my toilet cushion, or file on a 
hook of my bangle-board, where they cannot 
be overlooked. g. l. h. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 

A Woman's Note-book. — " E. C. G.," in 
the August number of The Writer, asks some 
lady literary reader to tell what form of note- 
book she has found most convenient. I use 
for ordinary work a little " Pad for a Penny " ; 
it is inexpensive, three by four and one-fourth 
inches in size, opens lengthwise, and has a flex- 
ible front cover, which may be folded over the 
stiff back. The paper is soft and unruled. 
The book is small enough to fit a lady's dress 
or jacket pocket, and is light and convenient. 
I put it into my pocket regularly, whenever I 
dress, and a pencil with it. R. A. B. 

RocKviLLB, Mass. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Reauiers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writer when they 
write.] 

Margaret Fuller Ossou. L. H. Boutell. Chautauquan 
for September. 

Alfred de Musset. William N. Guthrie. Univtrsiiy of 
the South Magazin* for August. 

The Professional Advertisement Writer. C. H. East- 
man. Printer^ Ink for September 3. 

Writers' Cramp. Charles F. Bassett, M. D. National 
Sttnographer for September. 

Professor Ruskin's Printers Visit Mr. Gladstone. 
With latest Portraits of Ruskin and Gladstone. Brituh Booh' 
maker ( Lonclon ) for July. 

Early Diary of Frances Burney. Nation for Septem- 
ber 4. 

Perils of Historical Narrative. Justin Winsor. 
Atlantic Monthly ior September. 

Concerning Critics and Critiosm. Brander Mathews. 
Cosmopolitan for September. 

Editors that I have Known. A. Wilder. Bel/orePs 
for August. 

Crime in Fiction. BlackwooePs for August. 

A Stenographer's Library. S. C. Rodgers. Shorthand 
Review for August. 

Visit to Cardinal Newman. W. H. For. American 
for August 23. 

Some Notes on Romance History. Maurice Thompson. 
America for August 14. 

Six Famous Journalists ( Dana, Pulitxer, Reid, Jones, 
Cockerill, Bennett ). Metropolitan for August. 

Cardinal Newman's History. Julius H. Wiu^ ImU' 
pendent for August 31. 

Copyright. Starr Hoyt Nichols. Woman*s Cycle for 
August 21. 
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Copyrights in Dipfbrbnt Countries. Reprinted from 
Scientific A nurican in Public Opinion for August 9. 

Wordsworth's Intbrprbtation op Nature. Alvan F. 
Sanborn. P^^m Gmr/ for August 14. 

Some Confidences to a Gbntlb Reader about Read- 
ing. " Octave Thanet." Epoch for August 15. 

Miss Brade>on*s Card. New York Sunday Mercury for 
September 7. 

Realism and Decadence in French Fiction. Reprinted 
from London Quarterly Review in Literary Digest for Au- 
gust 30. 

A Winter Retreat for Writers. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for August 28. 

Passionate Pot-boilers. With Portraits. Illustrated 
A merican for September 6. 

The Author's Profession. Reprinted from New Orleans 
Times-Democrat in Critic for August 9. 

Marriages of Men op Brains. Reprinted from Spectator 
in Critic for August 9. 

John Boylb O'Reilly. George Parsons Lathrop. Critic 
for August 16. 

An Old Man's Rejoinder (to criticisms on his poems). 
Walt Whitman. Critic for August i6. 

Cardinal Newman as a Man-of-letters. Reprinted 
from The Athemeum in Critic for September 6. 

Our Forty " Immortals." Edmund Gosse. Reprinted 
from the Speaker in Critic for September 6. 

Katharine Pearson Woods. Hester C. Dorsey. Lippin- 
cotfs for September. 

Art of Interviewing. Frank A. Burr. LippincotVs for 
September. 

Mr. Sharp on Browning. Literary fVorld tor Augvat 16. 

The Poet Peacock. Literary fVorld tor August 16. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. Literary ff^orld (or August 16. 

Press Associations of the United States ( Illinois 
Woman's, Florida, Tennessee, Connecticut, Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin ). National Journalist for August. 

Book Plates. American Bookmaker for August. 

National Editorial Association (Proceedings of Bos- 
ton Convention). With portraits of delegates, and full reports 
of speeches. National Journalist for July. 

Chicago's Daily Press. G. P. Weippiert. Evening Lamp 
for August 16. 

Herbert Howe Bancroft. With Portrait. "A. G." 
Publishers^ Weekly for August 16. 

My Favorite Books. Kate Upson Clark. Epoch for 
August 22. 

How A Newspaper Gets News. Ed. Ward. Epoch for 
August 22. 

John Ruskin. By a Companion of his Guild of St. George. 
With Portrait. Illustrated A merican for August 30. 

Early Book-makers of Massachusetts. Queries Maga- 
zine for September. 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy. With Portrait. Booh 
Buyer for September. 

My Favorite Reading. Julia Ward Howe. Epoch for 
September la. 

Editors of the Nation in Boston. "Jean Kincaid." 

Business Woman^s Journal lor August. 
Grown-up Fairy Tales. C. M. Hewins. TravelUt^s 

Record for September. 

The Next Pobt-Laureate. W. Lewis Jones. Christian 
Union for September 26. 

ToLSTOi AND the " Krbutzer Sonata." Robert G. Inger- 
soil. North A merican Review for September. 



The American "Forty." Maurice Thompson. America 
for September 11. 

Some French Litterateurs. With Portraits of Renan, 
Copp^e, Sarcey, and Clar^tie. Illustrated American of Sep- 
tember 13. 

The Rising Race of Authors. American for Septem- 
ber 13. 

Pierre Alexandre Chatrian. Critic for September 13. 

British Museum Library. ATo/amc for September ti. 

RuDYARD Kipling. Andrew Lang. Harper's Weekly for 
August 30. 

Confessions and Confidences ( On Reading ). OUve 
Thorne Miller. Epoch for September 5. 

Is A Novelist's Fame Lasting ? "J. D." Bookmart for 
September. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's New Poem. Douglas Sladen. Book- 
mart for September. 

Mr. Childs on Women as Journalists. Ladiei Home 
Journal for September. 

Rewards of Literature. Rossiter J(^nson. North 
A merican Review for September. 

Women's Chances as Journausts. Foster Coates. 
Ladies' Home Journal for September. 

William Blades. With Portrait. British Printer {or 
March-April. 

Plain English. American Art Printer for August. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. With Portrait. Literary News 
for September. 

Cardinal Newman. Literary News for September. 

For Daily Use ( Books to read ). Laura E. Richards. 
Epoch for August 29. 

Needed — Intelligent Newspaper Readers. Arthur 
Reed Kimball. Christian Union for August 28. 

Over the Teacups ( Wait Whitman criticised ). O. W. 
Holmes. Atlantic Monthly for September. 

Editors that I have Known ( Thurlow Weed, Henry 
J. Raymond, Bryant, Schuyler Colfax). Alex. Wilder. Bel- 
ford^s for September. 

The Greatest Living Englishman (Gladstone). With 
Portrait. James Realf, Jr. Arena for September. 

Mark Hopkins. With Portrait. Rev. Frank H. Kasaon. 
New England Magazine for September. 

Literature in French Canada. George Stewart. New 
England Magazine for September. 

Some Canadian Writers of To-day. W. Blackburn 
Harte. New England Magazine for September. 

Protection of American Literature. EUimund Gomc. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly in Eclectic for September. 

Angeuc Immorality (" Vicar of Wakefield"). Frederic 
H. Balfour. Reprinted from National Review in Eclectic 
for September. 

Florence and the Beatrice-Dante Festival. Preutk 
Leslie* s Monthly for September. 

Old Words To Young Writers — II. Rossiter JohaBon. 
Delta Uptilon Quarterly (or August. 

An Endowed Press. W. H. H. Murray. Arena for 
October. 

The Greeley Statue. Illustrated. Harper's IVeeUy 
for September 27. 

Hbnrik Ibsen : His Life Abroad and Latbk Dkamas. 
E. p. Evans. Atlantic Monthly for October. 

Hexameters and Rhythmic Prose. Geoc^ge Herbert 
Palmer. Atlantic Monthly for October. 

Literary Women in London Sooety. Bfrt. Caa^ibeli 
Praed. North A merican Review for September. 
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KiPUNG AND Tolstoi. W. D. Howells. Harper's Monthly 
for October. 

Thb Usb of a Nom-db-Plumb. Eliza D. Keith ( " Di 
Vernon " ) . San Francisco News Letter for August 30. 

Dr. Holmbs at Bevbrly Farms. Reprinted from Boston 
Advertiser in Critic for September 20. 

Our Chartbrs for DBLiGHT(On reading). Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. Epoch for September 19. 

Mbmoirs and Mrmoribs of John C. Fremont. — II. 
Donn Piatt. BelforcTs Magazine for October. 

The Illustrating of Books from thb Sbrious Art- 
ist's Point of View— II. George du Maurier. Illustrated. 
Magazine of Art for October. 

Illustrated Journalism in England. Its Dbvblop- 
mbnt. — III. C. N.Williamson. Illustrated. Magazine 0/ 
A rt for October. 

Frederic Henry Hedge. Nation for August 38. 

New Departure in Canadian Journalism. IVeek for 
August 29. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



In the Magazine of American History ( New 
York) for October is a cleverly writen paper, 
"The Mountains and Mountaineers of Crad- 
dock's Fiction," by Milton T. Adkins. 

The history of the Ladies' Home Journal 
(Philadelphia) has been issued in a pamphlet, 
with portraits of the proprietor and the editor. 
The pamphlet will be sent free to any one who 
may write for it. 

Arthur Dudley Vinton, for some time manag- 
ing editor of the North American Review^ has 
written a novel, entitled "Looking Further 
Backward," which will be published by the 
Albany Book Company in October. It is an 
answer to Edward Bellamy's novel. 

William Andrews & Co., of Hull, England, 
will publish about December i "The Words- 
worth Dictionary of Persons- and Places/' by J. 
R. Tutin, compiler of "The Bibliography of 
Wordsworth." 

Lee & Shepard have begun the publication 
of a library called " Good Company Series," 
which will be issued in monthly parts. 

Mr. Gladstone's new book, entitled "Land- 
marks of Homeric Study," will be issued im- 
mediately by Macmillan & Co. 

The publishing house of J. S. Ogilvie, New 
York, will hereafter confine its business to the 
publication of books by American authors, and 
will not issue any English reprints. Good 
manuscripts by American writers are solicited. 



Alfred Day, of Cleveland, author of several 
works on shorthand, is writing a new " Method 
of Instruction in Shorthand," which will be 
published soon. 

A fine photogravure of W. H. H. Murray 
forms the frontispiece of the -<4r^«^ (Boston) 
for October. 

Mr. Ridpath, the historian, has been for 
sometime engaged on a large work dealing with 
"The History of the Great Races of the 
World." The work will appear in four or five 
large volumes. At present, however, it has 
been laid aside that the author may devote his 
time to "A Short Life of Columbus," which is 
soon to be brought out. 

Thomas F. Anderson, of the Boston Globe, 
has prepared a new lecture, illustrated with 
stereopticon views on " The Modern News- 
paper." 

Mrs. Harriet Pinckney Huse is the author of 
a thrilling tiger story called " The Secret of the 
Sea," which has been copied a good deal in 
the papers, without her name. Mrs. Huse has 
a lovely home at Highland Falls on the Hudson ; 
she is a frequent contributor to IVide Awake, 
Some recollections of Helen Hunt Jackson are 
to appear shortly in that magazine. 

Mrs. George Whitelock ( L. Clarkson ) lives 
in Baltimore, Md. Some years ago she wrote 
a beautiful novel called " The Shadow of John 
Wallace." Persons who have visited the quaint 
Long Island village of East Hampton never 
forget the charm and mystery of John Wallace, 
the Scotchman of wealth and education, who 
lived among those simple villagers for thirty 
years without allowing an echo of his previous 
life to reach them. He was buried there as he 
desired, and a stained glass window represent- 
ing the Good Samaritan has been placed in the 
little church he built, as a memorial of his kind 
and useful life there. The secret of his volun- 
tary exile has never been revealed. It appealed 
powerfully to Mr«. Whitelock's imagination the 
summer she was at East Hampton, and she was 
inspired to offer a tribute in the shape of a novel 
to the memory of the noble-hearted, inscrutable 
stranger. It is said that her book was written 
in four days. It bears, however, no trace of 
hasty composition. 
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George du Mauri er contributes to the Octo- 
ber number of the Magazine of Art { New 
York ) the second paper in his series on " The 
Illustrating of Books." In the same number is 
the third article on the development of illus- 
trated journalism in England. 

The name of Maurice Francis Egan attached 
to a little poem in Lippincotfs for September 
recalls a personality well-known in the bes^ 
circles of New York literary life a few years 
ago. Mr. Egan was at that time editor of the 
New York Freeman's yournaL His sonnets 
— he produces about one a year — are held to 
be admirable by such men as Stedman and 
Aubrey de Vere. Mr. Egan, who is a devout 
Catholic and has ideas of simplicity of life, 
now lives at his pretty place, The Lilacs, at 
Notre Dame, Ind. He is professor of English 
in the university there. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of " The 
Life of Lafayette," ** A Short History of the 
French Revolution," " Boys' Book of Famous 
Rulers," "Girls' Book of Famous Queens," etc., 
recently received a flattering recognition re- 
garding her religious novel, " A Knight of 
Faith," from Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
has written to her: "It rejoices me to witness 
so many brave and wise efforts in a cause all 
important to mankind, and I hope you may be 
permitted to witness good fruits from your 
labors." Mrs. Farmer has just completed 
another work of fiction connected with the sub- 
ject of " soul-heredity," entitled "A Moral In- 
heritance," which will soon be issued. 

Am^lie Rives-Chanler is studying art at 
Fontainebleau and doing no writing. She goes 
but little into society. Mme. Carnot, the Presi- 
dent's wife, has taken a great fancy to her. 

Dr. A. L. Perry, the political economist and 
professor at Williams College, has completed 
and sent to the publishers a new work on 
"Political Economy." The book will occupy 
an intermediate position between the two that 
Dr. Perry has already written on the subject ; 
but the matter has been entirely rewritten and 
arranged. The work will be used as a text- 
book at Williams College. Dr. Perry has also 
been for sometime engaged upon a history of 
Williamstown, which he hopes to finish soon. 



The publishers of Scribner*s have already 
sent to Miss Helen Leech Reed a liberal check 
for her translation of the Ode of Horace which 
won the Sargent prize at Harvard. It will soon 
appear in the magazine. 

The publishers of the Open Court, Chicago, 
are about to issue a quarterly magazine, under 
the title of The Monist, devoted to the consid- 
eration of philosophical, scientific, religious, and 
sociological topics, and having as its general 
motive and aim the education of the unity of 
science and religion. The first number will 
appear in October. The Open Court will con- 
tinue to be published weekly, but it will be 
reduced in size ( to eight quarto pages ). 

A number of literary women will take part 
in the Congress of Women which is to be held 
in Toronto, Canada, beginning October 14. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods. 

" Looking Backward " has already reached a 
third edition in its German translation. 

Mrs. Mary E. Maxwell ("Miss Braddon") 
says that she did not write the romance " Tiger- 
Head," now being published in the New York 
Mercury, Mr. Cauldwell, of the Mercury^ 
says that he bought the story in good faith. A 
floating newspaper paragraph says : " There 
is in London a bureau of skilled literary crafts- 
men under charge of Mr. Maxwell, the husband 
of Miss Braddon, which evolves those inter- 
minable three-volume stories of hers which 
stretch out to twenty-six serial parts. Miss 
Braddon furnishes the plot, some of the situa- 
tions, part of the conversation, and the catas- 
trophe, but the rest — the prolonged descrip- 
tions, by-play of inferior characters, sentiment 
and sensation — is supplied by the ready pens 
of the young craftsmen who are employed, and 
not very well paid, to ' pad ' the romances 
which pass under her name. When a story is 
ready for the market, the advance sheets are 
sent out over Great Britain and America by a 
syndicate, and if one wishes to purchase he 
must do it, as the boys used to say in swapping 
marbles, ^unsight, unseen,' and then he pays 
his $400 for the privilege of being the sole 
publisher in the state of New York." 
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There is talk of an authors* club of Southern 
California, for the encouragement of the devel- 
opment of literature of local color. Last 
winter more than 100 book writers of estab- 
lished and national reputation could be counted 
in Los Angeles county alone. 

Miss T. Y. Addis has become Mrs. Storke. 

A short series of separate papers on Ameri- 
can newspapers will appear in the Century 
Magazine during the coming volume. William 
Henry Smith, manager of the Associated Press, 
will write on " The Press as a News Gatherer," 
and General H. V. Boynton, the veteran cor- 
respondent at Washington, is among the con- 
tributors to the series. 

Miss Sadie Elliott, daughter of the late 
Bishop of Georgia, is the author of the novel 
** Jerry," now appearing in Scribner^s, 

Mrs. D. G. Croly ( *' Jennie June") the presi- 
dent of Sorosis, takes Marion Harland's place 
on the HofAe-maker as the new editor. Mrs. 
Terhune's connection ended with the September 
number. Mrs. Croly intends, while retaining all 
the features of the magazine which have made 
it deservedly popular, to make it somewhat more 
intellectual intone. A well-known Boston woman 
editor, whose name we are not yet at liberty 
to announce, will aid in the editorial work. The 
Woman'' s Cycle, after an existence of one year, 
has been merged with the Home-maker. 

Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, has 
been spending September in Nepigon, Ont. 
This month he will visit Montreal and Boston. 

John Fiske, the writer, is not John Fiske at all, 
says the Critic, but Edmund Fiske Green. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., forty-eight years 
ago, the only child of Edmund and Mary Fiske 
Green. While yet a mere boy his father died, 
and three years later Mrs. Green married the 
Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton, United States Min- 
ister to Russia. Up to this time the lad had 
been known as Edmund Fiske Green, but after 
this, for some reason of his own, he dropped his 
father's family name, retaining that of his 
mother, Fiske, and adopted in place of the bap- 
tismal '* Edmund " the name of his maternal 
great grand-father, " John," and thus he became 
John Fiske, a name which he has retained and 
honored ever since. 



Rev. A. W. H. Eaton, of New York, for- 
merly of Boston, author of " Acadian Lyrics 
and Other Poems " and " Heart of the Creeds," 
is preparing for publication a book on the 
colonial life in Nova Scotia in the last century. 

The Western Authors and Artists' Club will 
have its fifth semi-annual meeting at Kansas 
City, Wednesday, October 8. The programme 
includes a paper by J. A. Graham ; " The Lone 
Grave on Cheyenne Mountain," a sketch, by W. 
H. Tibbals, of Park College ; " A Child's Im- 
pressions of Newspapers," a sketch, by Noble 
Prentis ; a paper on the drama by Stanley 
Wood, of Denver ; a poem by Will White, the 
Kansas dialect poet; and other interesting 
features. 

The author of " A Blockaded Family," pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., about 
eighteen months ago, is Mrs. Parthenia 
Antoinette Hague, of Jacksonville, Fla., who 
was a school teacher at Eufala, Ala., just before 
the war. 

A new and thoroughly-revised edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, to be 
known henceforth as Webster's International 
Dictionary, is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by G. & C. Merriam & Co. 

Mr. Gladstone is devoting his spare time at 
Hawarden to the arrangement of memoranda, 
manuscripts, and letters, representing nearly a 
ton in weight, so that it may be available for the 
preparation of his own recollections, or for his 
biography, which some day will have to be 
written. A New Yorker, who recently spent 
some time in London, says that there must be 
at least one hundred biographies of Mr. Glad- 
stone already in manuscript, awaiting the event 
of his death, at which time they will be ready 
for publication in book form. 

William T. Adams ("Oliver Optic") has ar- 
rived home in Dorchester, Mass., after a pleas- 
ant summer spent in Europe. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis has received $2,319, her 
half of a royalty on the two-months' sale of the 
memorial volume of her husband, prepared by 
friends for htr benefit. She expects to see the 
first volume of her own life of her husband pub- 
lished about October i. The subscribers for 
the work are said to number more than 45,000. 
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Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the novelist, 
lives in Georgetown, D. C, and, though seventy 
years of age, still writes. Most of her literary 
work is done in the open air, on the piazza of 
her country home. 

B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, was once a news- 
paper man in New Zealand. A friendly letter 
from Dickens turned him in the direction of 
novel- writing. He is married to a daughter of 
Joe Jefferson, the actor. 

Donald G. Mitchell recently fell and broke 
his arm, while visiting at Rye, N. Y. He is now 
at his home in New Haven, Conn. 

Eight thousand pounds have already been 
subscribed for a memorial of Adam Smith, au- 
thor of "The Wealth of Nations," at Kilkardy, 
where he was born, and it is expected that this 
amount will be considerably increased. 

Captain H. A. Ford, a veteran Cleveland and 
Detroit journalist, is busily engaged upon the 
Detroit yournal year-book, which he annually 
prepares,^ and is laying the keel of a new 
" Manual of Punctuation," to be issued bv a 
Toronto house. He will also contribute the 
article on " Michigan " to the new edition of 
Chambers' Encyclopaedia. 

" Stepniak," the Russian whose identity is 
somewhat of a mystery to the public at large, is 
to come to this country in December, to lecture 
on Nihilism and kindred topics. 

All the members of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers are practical printers, and it is a rule 
of the house that each member of the family 
who expects to be taken into the firm must first 
become proficient in typesetting or presswork. 

The London Times usually pays £^\o each 
for its editorials ; the Daily Telegraphy Stand- 
ardy Daily News, and Morning Post, ;^3 or £s . 
the Pall Mall Gazette and St. yames* Gazette 
sometimes pay three guineas a column ; the 
Evening News and Echo, two guineas for leaders 
and one guinea a column for other articles ; the 
Academy and Athenceum pay fifteen and ten 
shillings a column for reviews of books ; Truth 
pays one guinea a column. George Augustus 
Sala draws $10,000 a year for dictating four 
editorials a week for the London Daily Tele- 
g^aph. 



Relatives of John Boyle O'Reilly announce 
that a history of his life, by James Jeffrey 
Roche, will be published soon. This will be 
the only authorized life of Mr. O'Reilly. 

The author of "A Buddhist Lover," pub- 
lished anonymously by the J. S. Cupples Co., is 
Lucy K. Hosea (Mrs. Root). She has been 
spending the summer at Clifton, on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen was forty-two years- 
old September 20. Charles Dudley Warner 
passed his sixty-first birthday September 13. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has written with the 
same pen for twenty-five years. It is gold and 
in perfect condition. 

The author of " The Blind Man and the 
Devil " is a New Haven man of forty, who has 
been a day laborer all his life. He writes 
under the name of *' Phineas." 

Mrs. Lee C. Harby is a Cha\;leston, S. C.,. 
woman, the wife of J. C. Harby, who was au 
officer in the Confederate Army. Her mascu- 
line forename is really a contraction of the 
feminine name of Leah, by which she was 
christened. 

The purpose of reorganizing the editorial 
force of the Boston Commonwealth, under the 
presidency of Edward Everett Hale and the 
practical management of Mr. Goodrich, leader- 
writer on the Post, is said to be to make the 
paper a sort of organ for literary, scientific, and 
historical Boston — something in the Athenceum 
line, in short ; and the enterprise has the back- 
ing and assistance of many learned persons and 
societies. 

A neat, unadorned marble cross has been 
erected over the remains of Wilkie Collins, in 
the northern part of Kensal Green Cemetery. 
On the b.ise appear the words, " Author of the 
* Woman in White* and Other Works of Fic- 
tion." The grave is only a few yards frono 
Sydney Smith's tomb, which, like that of Leigh 
Hunt, also situated in the north side of the 
grounds, gives evidence of faithful tending. 
On the monument of the latter the full name of 
the poet is inscribed, — "James Henry Leigh 
Hunt," — with the epitaph, " Write me as one 
that loves his fellow-men." 
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FAULT-FINDING WRITERS. 



Unless many contributors change their tones, 
The Writer and The Author may as well 
consolidate and become a namesake of our es- 
teemed Arizona contemporary, The Kicker. 

Most of these kicking contributors seem to 
think that publishers were simply created for 
the benefit of, and should be entirely interested 
in, writers. They strangely forget that the pub- 
lisher has his own intere.sts to look after. 

It has been my pleasant experience that pub- 
lishers greedily accept, and liberally pay for, 
anything that is worth printing. Manuscripts 
come back to me in dozens where one brings a 
check, but it is not the publisher's fault. Lay 



returned manuscripts aside for a few weeks» 
then read them calmly through, and the fault or 
cause of rejection is generally located quite 
near at home. 

I have had no experience with book pub- 
lishers, but, judging from the endless proces- 
sion of "new" books month after month, I 
verily believe that publishers are the greatest 
suffers, and that a new writer should esteem it 
a favor to get his book published, even on the 
royalty plan. It costs money to publish any- 
thing, but the quality of " brains " in most of 
the new books must be very cheap, as are all 
things when supply exceeds demand. 

Stop kicking. Write less and write better, or 
write more and cheaper MSS. Remember, no 
one asked you to write. If you have voluntarily 
crowded your wares upon an overstocked 
market, who is to blame .'* 

The publishers are not, I am sure. It strikes 
me that every member of our army of small fry 
literary laborers should feel gratitude to the 
publisher who risks money in bringing his 
brain products to light. I do. 

Again: A recent contributor to The Writer 
complains that a very flat contribution was re- 
turned rolled, and "frazzled " at the edges. In 
all my experience — and, I guess, I have had 
as many contributions returned as any reader 
the Writer possesses — no editor has ever 
rolled, torn, or written upon a rejected manu- 
script. 

Occcasional wear and tear is unavoidable. 
Writers often use cheap cotton paper and fragile 
envelopes, and write so close to maigins that 
the least break mutilates the text. Even in 
such cases, however, if there is anything in the 
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article, the next editor to whom it is sent will 
iind it. Old hands learn that an editor does not 
always judge an article by outside appearances. 
If so, the blue-ribboned, sweet-scented effusions 
of our girl friends would find favor oftener. 

Nor does it influence a reader's opinion to 
know that an article has been declined else- 
where. The printed rejection-slips we receive 
saying the articles are returned simply because 
they are unavailable explain the whole matter 
tersely, and truthfully in most cases. 

Several months ago I wrote a short story that 
struck me at the time as being exceptionally 
good — for me. It was promptly returned by 
the first editor to whom I sent it. I had faith 
in that story, however, and sent it to yet another 



of the great magazines, with the first editor's 
printed refusal pinned to my letter. Again it 
was returned, and a third time I sent it out with 
the two declinations pinned to the manuscript. 
A few days ago I received a note saying that 
the story would appear at an early date, and 
enclosing a liberal cheek. 

Editors, I verily believe, accept what suits 
their publications, and it makes no difference 
to them if an article has been rejected elsewhere. 
They no more expect to be the first to receive 
a manuscript these days than a wise man expects 
to be the "first fond love " of the girl he marries. 
Still, some writers will try to "trick" editors, 
just as girls will persist in the old deception. 
Augusta, Ga. Robert Yulee Toombs. 



ti 



UNBUSINESS-LIKE METHODS "OF EDITORS. 



In the October Writer Fannie Edgar 
Thomas complains that editors are unbusiness- 
like, but she is very unbusiness-like in her logic. 
She likens the editor to a produce-commission 
merchant, and says : " Just because the market 
happens to be glutted with eggs one week, is 
the merchant justified in tossing the crates down 
cellar, or into garbage wagons, or holding them 
till they are unfit for use, leaving the owners in 
total darkness as to their fate ? " 

Let us think a bit. If the commission mer- 
chant received some days two consignments, 
some days twenty; if some of them were perish- 
able, while others would keep, but no package 
was marked as to the immediate necessity of 
disposing thereof; if most of the consignments 
were unsolicited, and if the consignees were 
utterly unknown to him, and their butter or eggs 
might be " stale and unprofitable " for all he 
knew, — it is probable that he might not only turn 
a lot of stuff into the garbage wagons, but pub- 
lish with the statement that he did not want 
people unknown to him to send to him, for sale 
or for use, unexpected quantities of unknown 
materials, at unannounced times. 



I have seen peach-shippers not only charged 
with freight on fruit which was dumped into the 
river, but made to pay the cost of cartage to 
the dock. 

As authors never acknowledge the receipt of 
rejected manuscripts, editors do not always 
care to acknowledge the receipt of unsolicited 
contributions. If, however, an author will en- 
close with his manuscript and letter a self-ad- 
dressed postal card, filled out as a receipt, he 
will generally get it back, with date and signa- 
ture, by the mail following the editor's first 
glance at the manuscript. 

It is unreasonable to ask an editor to increase 
his clerical force as manuscripts are piled in on 
him. 

With reference to the requirement that the 
printed article be used as a bill there is this to 
say: It is at times a nuisance to the writer, 
particularly when he contributes to two or three 
daily papers in different cities, to have to keep 
track of his printed articles ; but it is far worse 
to get "skipped" because the editor or the 
accountant in charge cannot recognize an 
article with the heading "Peace at Last" as 
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the one originally sent in entitled "Olive 
Branches for Two." 

With some papers both systems prevail at 
once ; and a writer may have to "bill with proof " 
one article, and wait for his envelope paying for 
another printed in the next column, but ordered 
or accepted by a different person. 

The reference by Miss Thomas to the " good- 
looking incumbent " in the ofike of a prominent 
magazine fits closely John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan^ the working editor of which 

E. D. Walker) was drowned several months 
ago, after long continued ill-health. I know that 
two movings had disarranged many of the 

apers of the entire establishment, and that the 
former "incumbent" — no relation to J. B. 



Walker — left quite a legacy of unread and un- 
acknowledged manuscripts ; but I am sure that 
the good breeding and uniform courtesy of Mr. 
Brisben Walker made the unwelcome news 
that a manuscript was missing or unrecorded 
more nearly welcome than the gruffness or 
indifference of some editors of whom I wot. 

While I am put in a bad humor, occasionally, 
by an editor sending back manuscripts after 
months of uncertainty and inaction, I am often 
gratified by receiving checks for articles which 
I know will not be used for a long, long time. 
All in all, I wish I knew twenty more editors 
who would pay for my manuscripts when used, 
be it a month or a year after receiving them. 

Nbw York, N. y. Robert Grimshaw. 



AN AUTHOR'S "DEN." 



"In this dismal room fame was won," said 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, when he was showing to 
a friend the small, plainly-furnished apartment 
in his old Salem home where the " Twice-Told 
Tales " and the " Scarlet Letter " were written. 

I thought of these words of Hawthorne, not 
long since, when I sat in the library, or " den," 
of a literary friend. He has a large family of 
small children, — their ages range from twelve 
months to twelve years, — and, in order to 
escape the noise of such an army of light 
infantry, his workroom is at the top of the 
house. 

" This room is the despair of my wife," said 
my friend, pointing to chairs, tables, and desk 
littered with books, magazines, and papers. 
" She says it is not fit for human habitation ; 
but here 1 pass most of my waking hours, 
which are hard-working hours. Many persons, 
who should know better, suppose that literary 
men are merely day-dreamers, that literary work 
is produced by a stroke of unpremeditated art. 
There never was a greater mistake. A Byron, 
it is true, dashed off a poem at a sitting; a 
Scott rattled off a chapter of a novel before 



breakfast ; but these are rare exceptions. 
* Genius is labor,* said Chateaubriand, and 
geniuses generally labor under discouraging 
difficulties. Millionaires farely write books, 
and when they do, their books are not worth 
reading." 

" What are your hours for work .'^ " I asked. 

" After breakfast, after dinner, after supper, 
— morning, noon, and night, — all hours. I do 
not write to live, but I live to write. I am a 
slave of the pen. Fortunately, I do not depend 
upon my pen for bread and meat. I am ambi- 
tious to shine in my country's literature. Mil- 
lions died that Caesar and Napoleon might be 
great; but literature has its victories as well as 
war. In the pursuit of my ambition I am con- 
tent to live in this den, where everything is in 
seeming disorder, but where I can put my hand 
on any book, paper, or manuscript that I want. 
The poet says there is a pleasure in the path- 
less woods. I find a pleasure in this littered 
room. Its disorder is my delight. Should the 
housemaid put it in order, its charm would be 
gone." 

" When Bulwer wrote J* Pelham ' he wore a 
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magnificent dressing gown, and his library was 
luxuriously furnished," I remarked. 

" Yes, he was a dandy author, writing a dandy 
novel. Such fopperies are not to my taste. I 
want my papers in sight, and my books within 
reach. You must remember that this room con- 
tains only my working library, — my dictiona- 
ries, histories, and encyclopaedias, — in short, 
my literary tools. The family library, with its 
poetry and fiction, is down stairs. There 
everything is kept in the most despairing order. 
I could not work in such a room. I must have 
a place where I can throw myself around, and 
throw things about — a room whose literary lit- 
ter is pleasing to my eye. No author can keep 
his den as neat as a lady^s boudoir. It makes 
very little difference whether this room is lit- 
tered in a way that is abhorrent to a house- 
wife's heart or not. It is not a company room. 
It is the one place in the whole house that I 
reserve for my special use." 

" How did you happen to adopt the literary 
profession ? " 

" It was hereditary. My father, although not 
a professional author, had an exquisite literary 
taste. He was an accomplished scholar, linguist, 
and raconteur. He read with ease Greek, 
Latin, French, and Italian, and was a perfect 
master of English literature, which he justly 



regarded as the noblest the world has ever 
known. His library contained the finest works 
in the five languages with which he was famil- 
iar, English, of course, largely predominating. 
With his literary taste, I inherited, also, his 
fine library. I have been familiar with books 
ever since I was born. They were the play- 
things of my childhood, the delight of my boy- 
hood, the education of my manhood." 
** At what age did you begin to write ? " 
" When I was twenty years old I determined 
to be a man of letters, and, although I cannot 
say, with Anthony Trollope, that during ten 
years of literary work I did not earn enough 
to buy myself the pens, ink, and paper which I 
used, I certainly served a long and laborious 
apprenticeship to literature. In these latter 
days literary novices expect to make a living by 
their pen before they know how to write* 
Every village has its genius, every circle its 
poet, every family its critic. Ever}' man, 
woman, and child thinks he, she, or it can 
write, and they are not willing to crawl at first ; 
they must fiy with unfledged wings. So, like 
Rasselas, they often fail in their first attempt, and 
fall, to rise no more. The best advice to give a 
young writer is contained in Longfellow's line : — 

Learn to labor and to wait." 

Baltimore, Md. Eugene Z. Didier. 



THE COMPOSITOR AS CRITIC. 



There is a mild sort of delusion abroad that, 
by virtue of the amount of information which is 
deciphered by his strained eyes and manipu- 
lated by his deft fingers, the compositor must 
perforce become a perfect encyclopaedia of wis- 
dom and knowledge. But, apart from the 
injustice of accusing many innocent printers of 
imbibing information while there was anything 
else in the world left to be imbibed, the con- 
ditions of working make it necessary for him to 
attend strictly to business, and that business is 



setting type, and neither the pursuit of knowl- 
edge nor the study of any fragment of literature 
which he sets in order for public contempla- 
tion. **Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out thy corn " embodies a far-reaching 
principle ; but he who prepares the fair pages 
of news and literature for the world's edifica- 
tion has generally to step along too briskly 
and has too close a muzzle on to get more than 
occasional nibbles. 
As in some forms of school education, it 
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seems as if the utmost attention were given to 
making the children talk like scholars rather 
than be scholars; and, after filling them full of 
big names and carefully pronounced words, let 
the entities of these names reach the mind by 
an inward-working process, if the scholars live 
long enough. So is it generally with the 
printer. The question is frequently asked in 
a composing-room: "Is such and such a 
£(H?d word?^' — not asked in fear and tremb- 
ling, least the too-sensitive compositor may 
inadvertently use a ** bad " word, but to ascer- 
tain whether the compositor*s deciphering of 
the author's scrawl is a word at all ; and if it 
is, and will fit the author's meaning, all right. 
Whether *' Themistocles *' is an old race-horse 
or an old hero, if it is a good name, that's 
about all he cares for Themistocles. It matters 
little whether or not the "intelligent" com- 
positor understands what he is setting, he will 
probably, if well disciplined, set the copy cor- 
rectly ; and whether the letters are shovelled 
up with a wooden-headed indifference, or set 
by one whose soul is thrilling in sympathy 
with the writer's thought, they will probably 
come out with equal accuracy, if not to the dis- 
advantage of the compositor who was led away 
by an appreciation of the writer's ideas. 

Yet arc we met by the fact that the printing- 
office has been a college from which a number 
of eminent men have graduated. But those 
men have mostly found their way there attracted 
by a love of all that belonged to books and 
learning, and found an ardent satisfaction in 
their humble station in the republic of letters ; 
but it would not be wonderful were they to tell 
you that what they knew best they read at 
home, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that even the proof-reader, who has seen every 
word and figure correctly put to press at night, 
will read the paper for the news at the break- 
fast table the next morning. Anyway, a man 
can take little knowledge out of a printing-office 
unless he first brings some into it. " Unto 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance." 

But whether he reads, or thinks, or knows, or 
knows not, whatever he is or is not, your composi- 
tor fi a critic ; and here, O trembling spring poet, 
ardent politician, or story writer, whose heart has 



rejoiced that the great judge who rules the edi- 
torial court not only did not consign to the per- 
dition of his wicker Moloch the offspring of 
thy bright imagining, but spoke kindly of it, 
how would all joy be clouded did you realize 
that there is a higher court " setting " in the 
attic; that that production of thine will have 
its most scathing criticism when it reaches that 
altitude, and the result be epitomized in the 
polite inquiry of one slug of another, "Have 
you got page three of Westcott's trash ? " 

Now, the auctioneer who cried, "Going, 
going, gone," never realized that he had told thie 
literal truth till the floor gave way and he 
reached the bottom of the cellar, so our critics 
( possibly in your case, certainly in many 
others) may have innocently stumbled upon 
the exact truth ; and the thousands of volumes 
which have been set up to the tune of this 
damnatory criticism, and are now consigned to 
oblivion, must give us pause to inquire whether 
sufficient respect has, hitherto been paid to the 
dicta of this Star Chamber. Anyhow, the world 
is little disturbed by compositors' criticisms ; 
and if it is not the better, it is certainly the hap- 
pier for it. 

It is pleasant, though, to meet in the compos- 
ing-room, as you often do, men who are sound 
thinkers and discriminating critics ; men who 
have gathered up knowledge both in and out of 
the printing-office, whose judgment of events 
and books is always worth attention. I recall 
one, — a hard-headed Scotchman, a dissenter 
little disposed to be prejudiced in favor of 
churchmen, — looking up from a take of ser- 
mon by a comparatively unknown man, and say- 
ing, "That young man's a great preacher and 
will make his mark in the world," at the same 
time calling attention to some unequalled excel- 
lencies of thought and diction. Others have 
since echoed that opinion, and the preacher 
referred to is now Canon Liddon, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, to whom American visitors so fre- 
quently call attention. 

Yet, in contrast to this, 1 remember how little 
account was taken of that most charming of 
books, " Alice in Wonderland," which was 
then being brought out at the same place. As 
you saw the writer, a g^ave, almost sad-looking, 
young man, going in and out of Worcester 
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College, or at the office about the proofs, you 
could scarcely think such melancholy-looking 
authorship could produce so merry a book ; yet 
"Alice in Wonderland" has been the joy and 
wonder of children all the world over, and the 
theme of painter and artist. 

About sixteen years ago, in London, I was 
setting up in type some neat pen-printed copy, 
with quaint little drawings at the end of the 
chapters, or wherever there was a blank, as if 
the author enjoyed the work of writing his 
book, but full of ee's and oo's and other vaga- 
ries of spelling, which played havoc with the 
contents of the case ; and the more trouble 
there was to set the type, the lower and lower 
in our esteem did the merits of the work de- 
scend, and " Lorna Doone " came in for some 
hard criticism at our hands — perhaps the hard- 
est criticism it ever received. And yet there 
was some enjoyment even in ^tting the type ; 
and as I recall that time, shut in in that London 
court, a little away from the rattle and roar of 
the street traffic, and setting on part of the book 
where John Ridd is describing in his simple, 
graphic way his morning's work and thought in 
the copse, I heard every rustle of leaf and 
branch ; I saw the brook sparkling and rippling, 
and heard its tinkling music. I was far away 
in that Devonshire woodland, and all the 
wilderness of London bricks and mortar had 
vanished. The book was full of those exquis- 
itely minute touches, and, as it could not be 
passed at a mere glance, so, letter by letter, 
line upon line, these pen pictures slowly rose 
before me; and perhaps I enjoyed the first 
taste of the beauties of Blackmore's master- 
piece, which, even with age and experience, he 
has never improved upon, and which has 
charmed and delighted hundreds of thousands 
with its wonderful verisimilitude. 

" No man," it is said, '* is a hero to his own 
valet; so no author is a genius to his own com- 
positor, but is generally condemned on one of 
two counts in the indictment : First, for writ- 
ing on a subject of which the compositor knows 
nothing; and second, for that superfluity of 
wickedness, rushing into print about a theme on 
which the compositor had already been in- 
formed. But, like greater, or, were it possible, 
more pretentious critics, the compositor some- 



times comes out second best. So, take comfort 
O literary aspirant ! from that fact and from the 
following little story: — 

Once upon a time, on a Boston daily paper, 
there was a compositor who was pretty handy 
with his pen, and was an occasional contribu- 
tor to the paper, who, therefore, used to live, 
move, and have his being within full hearing of 
most of the galling criticisms of the composi- 
tors' garret. It so fell out, upon a certain day, 
after the death of the late Russian emperor, 
that in the hands of different compositors were 
portions of a poem on the dead czar in the 
handwriting of this "literary comp."; and 
his fellow-workmen, on that occasion, were 
especially free in their critical remarks on the 
stupidity of the writer ; on the miserable treat- 
ment of the subject, and the defective metre of 
this " idiotic man of bosh." They wondered 
why they let such " stuff " creep into the paper ; 
and a fresh burst of indignation at this sacrilege 
would well up from their full hearts whenever 
the would-be poet appeared. Imagine him, if 
you will, turning alternately pale and red, cast- 
ing a despairing, agonized look upon his relent- 
less scarifiers. Gentle reader, you can imagine 
all this, but it will not truthfully picture the 
scene; for the suffering poet felt just ready to 
die — with suppressed laughter; and as the 
criticism grew more and more scathing, he was 
found holding his sides — and they were fat 
ones — as he saw the last take of Miss 
Mulock's "Dead Czar" go out, and the truth 
was revealed, that the miserable verses which 
they imagined had been just written by one of 
themselves had been published by Miss 
Mulock, many years before, on the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas, and had been copied, to 
oblige the editor, by our poor poet, who, for 
about ten minutes, had the awful credit of 
being the author. 

In morals, too, unfortunately for himself, 
your compositor is nothing if not critical, and 
no wonder, for he has been behind the scenes 
and smelt the oil of flaring pretensions, whether 
it be that of the person who preaches " let each 
esteem another better than himself," and writes 
his own puffs, boring everybody to get well 
advertised, or the blatant defier of his Maker, 
teaching blasphemy and trembling in his boots. 
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These often betray themselves to the critical 
compositor, and story after story might be told 
in illustration ; for yo ur critical compositor 



hates all hypocrisy and shams, though himself, 
perhaps, as great a Pharisee as any. 
Boston, Mass. William G. y. Perry ^ 



WRITING FOR SENSATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 



"Millions in Story Papers — Big For- 
tunes Made from Tales of Pirates, 
Adventure, and Romance — Five Thou- 
sand Dollars Paid for a Single 
Serial." 

How many struggling writers of " stories," I 
wonder, saw, as I did, those head-lines in one 
of our New York dailies, and with me either 
questioned or sighed over the amounts thus 
boldly printed. 

" Fortune," says Disraeli, " rarely conde- 
scends to be the companion of genius : the 
dunce finds a hundred roads to her palace ; 
there is not one open for men of letters " ; and 
with the memory of those words came trooping 
other memories of Cervantes, Camoens, Ariosto, 
Le Sage, Corneille, Dryden, Spenser, Savage, 
Milton, Chatterton, Goldsmith, Johnson, gen- 
iuses all, whose only portion was poverty, and 
in many instances absolute want. 

Chatterton, who supplied a variety of 
monthly magazines with their chief material, 
found a " penny tart a luxury," glad for the 
most part to obtain bread witli his cup of cold 
water. Spenser, the amiable poet, languished 
out his life in misery, a just sense of his merit 
coming too late. Savage, in the pressing hour 
of distress, — that " pressing hour " which served 
to enrich many a bookseller, — sold for ten 
pounds "The Wanderer," a poem which had 
occupied him several years. Milton, for a like 
sum, sold his immortal work, as Otway, But- 
ler, and a host of others sold theirs. 

But in those days the Weekly Story Paper 
had no existence, and men of letters lived in 
poverty, and died, most of them, deserving that 



epitaph upon the tomb of him who supplied the 
world with its most agreeable»novels : — 

Beneath this tomb Le Sage has found repose, 
Who well the gay ^nd serious could blend ; 

Though uot of Fortune's friends, he gave his vows 
To other hopes, and still was virtue's friend. 

Following the head-lines in question came 
sketches of the millionaire proprietors of these 
story papers, describing their methods with re- 
gard to manuscripts, and giving the prices paid 
contributors, with other matter of general inter- 
est to the average literary grub. The first, 
thing to be noticed — anent the quality o£ 
stories mentioned in the head-lines — was the 
universal desire of these publishers " to elevate 
their readers to a higher plane of living and 
thinking," — Mr. Elverson especially being inter- 
ested in this object in publishing his Golden 
Days for boys, rather than in the accumulation 
of dollars. As this gentleman is credited with 
the ownership of $5,000,000, it is to be presumed 
that in his case virtue brought its own reward. 
Mr. Elverson is also the proprietor of Saturday 
Night, 

The readers of the New York Ledger, Mr* 
Bonner said, ** had been educated to a high stand- 
ard of morals and right thinking, and nothing 
savoring of coarseness would by them be toler- 
ated." In the selection of manuscripts for the 
Ledger, the "reputation" of the author was 
mostly considered for the " prestige " which 
accompanies a name ; so also with the Fireside 
Companion, whose chief editor, Mr. Elderkin, 
with prophetic finger pointed to the non-success 
of certain authors of works of ** dubious char- 
acter," finding in the inability of F. S. Phillips,, 
the author of " As in a Looking Glass," to pay 
his house rent a not unwelcome incident from 
which to point a moral. H. P. Hal&e.^^ -^ 
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prolific writer of "detective" stories, lends 

prestige" very frequently to the Fireside 
Companion^ for which service, from that and 
other weeklies, he derives a large income. 

With Mr. Munro, proprietor of the Family 
Story Paper ^ Indian stories and tales of adven- 
ture had been superseded by those of " society." 
His argument was that a girl coming home from 
work who reads of the swell and handsome 
young man is taken out of her lowly surround- 
ings into an atmosphere of romance, and is 
elevated, presumably, to a higher plane of living 
and thinking. She likes such sentences as these, 
because they sound heroic : ** My darling, I will 
stand by you through thick and thin ; I will 
never leave you, never ! " 

All of these publishers are liberal in paying 
their regular contributors ; for short sketches 
they pay at the rate of from ten dollars to fifty 
dollars ; for serials, from $500 to $5,000, accord- 
ing to the reputation of the writer, a new con- 
tributor, however excellent, standing a poor 
show. 

In the New York Graphic once was printed 
a remarkable confession by a man who perhaps 
had written more trashy stories for the week- 
lies than any one other. For twenty-seven years 
he had done nothing else. " I count my life a 
failure," said he. " I have no peace of mind 
when I think of the havoc I have undoubtedly 
wrought upon young and innocent minds. I 
can point to nothing with any pride of author- 
ship. I am ashamed of it all. Why did I write 
them } Because it paid me better to write a 
murderous story than a good or a clean one." 
This writer's income averaged $10,000 a year 
enough to maintain in comfort five Le Sages 
and Chattertons, even in these days. His stories, 
by the way, were published under fifteen or 
twenty different names, male and female. 

Mr. Tousey, publisher of the Boys of New 
York and the Young Men of America^ employs 
eight different writers for each paper, their 
pseudonyms being his own property. " Repu- 
tation " with him goes a long way also in the 
selection of matter. 

Now arose a query within me how far the 
reputation of these writers extended outside 
of the sanctum sanctorum. To that end I ques- 
tioned a few readers of this class of literature. 



** * Fond of reading?' Indeed, we all are, 
ma'am," replied a bright-eyed, young working 
girl in the car one day, nodding as she spoke 
toward several companions. " One of us gets 
the Ledger^ one the Story Paper^ and the other 
the Fireside Companion every week. By ex- 
changing, you see, we get a deal of good 
reading." 

" Stories principally," I ventured," no doubt ? " 

" Oh, yes ; we don't read much else, ma'am, I 
guess. Once in a while a bit of poetr}'. if it's 
funny or kind of heart-breaking like. You just 
ought to re;vd the beautiful story going through 
my paper now, called * How She Sinned; or, 
The Lost Heiress of Hathaway Hall.' It's per- 
fectly lovely ; ain't it, Alice? " 

Both of the other young ladies expressed 
themselves as quite carried away with the sin- 
ful heroine in question. 

" And the author," I questioned, " was she a 
favorite of yours, also ? " 

" The author ? " looking to her companions 
for the information which was not forthcoming. 
" Really, ma'am, I never think of the writer. It's 
the heading mostly what attracts us ; ain't it, 
girls ? " 

An unqualified assent from the girls. 

" * Nellie's Mistake ; or, The False Marriage,' 
is just the sweetest thing," ecstatically said the 
subscriber for the Companion, " You can't think 
what a horrible time she is having all the time. 
Mrs. Somebody or other wrote it, I believe," 
fending off my question adroitly. 

" You find, I trust, much edification from the 
Rev. Mr. Greatpay's essays," I next ventured 
to the subscriber for the Ledger, 

" Essays ? " 

The thought tickled the risibilities of all 
concerned, though I found before reaching my 
destination that one of them, at least, had some 
knowledge of Fanny Fern, whose sketches old- 
time readers of the Ledger now irreverently 
characterize as "chestnuts." 

It is said that country-folk find their chief 
source of reading in the highly moral and elevat- 
ing story papers, so in that direction I next 
turned my inquiries. 

" We've taken the Ledger for more than 
twenty-five years," proudly said my hostess 
in a thriving village on Long Island, 
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** and of late years the Family Story Paper, too." 

"Ah! approvingly. "Some able writers 
are employed on the former, I believe. I read 
a short sketch in last week's issue which struck 
me as exceedingly good." 

" Yes } What was it called ? " 

" * Tatty's Dilemma ' — by — by — " I waited 
for her to supply the writer's name. 

" I recollect it," she interrupted; "a capital 
story, capital. There's a good one on that page 
every week. I don't know who writes 'em, 
though. I never care about that." 

Neighbors who occasionally dropped in to 
"borrer" this mental pabulum showed, with 
but few exceptions, like appreciation of the 
authors themselves. The same unconscious- 
ness regarding the writer of the average paper- 
bound novel was confessed, even by readers of 
a more intelligent class, who confessed to 
"literary " tastes. 

To the question, " How shall I proceed to get a 
manuscript accepted .'* " " Deliverance Dingle," 
with her own experience, answered fully in the 
Art Interchange, Her experience, as mine, 
with the semi-religious journals was not calcu- 
lated to encourage a young writer's hopes in 
that direction, should his bread depend, if only 
in a measure, upon his pen. " It pays better to 
write a murderous story than a clean one " ; so 
that which is "good" goes cheap, and that 
which is evil comes dear. 

" Be warned," said a distinguished writer to 
one whose story in an old and prosperous Pres- 
byterian organ he had read with moistened 
eyes and a trembling lip, " expect nothing like 
generous treatment from the so-called Christian 
journals. The treasures they lay up on earth 
are not to be shared by you, however needy 
you may be. Have you been paid for this 
admirable story ? " 

" Not yet. I look for payment every day 
now," was the confident reply. 

" What did you receive for that chatty sketch 

in , some time ago.'*" asked the kindly 

old gentleman. 
" Fifteen dollars." 

" H'm, not so bad ; but wait till this * Chris- 
tian ' journal is heard from" — and she did 
wait. Week after week, a month, passed by, 
and only when the wolf scratched at the door 



did she request "that the matter might be 
attended to." Another week passed; then 
came a letter saying that the editor was out of 
town, — it was the season of vacations, — and 
that upon his return the matter would be 
attended to. 

In her little room under the sun-dried roof 
she waited through July and August. Debts 
pressed, returns from other sources had been 
meagre, but that check was destined to set 
things right for a time, that check which at last 
came drawn for the munificent sum of five dol- 
lars — five dollars for a story published in two 
numbers of a journal established in 1823, and 
credited with more than twenty-two thousand 
subscribers — ( and a "Bull's Eye")! The 
pressing hour of distress was upon her, and 
she could only submit that they who had not 
sown should reap, and gather where they had 
not strewn. 

Her next venture was with the leading 
Methodist-Episcopal organ of the West. " Rich 
and powerful," commented the old gentleman, 
with a sly smile; "circulation exceeding twenty- 
five thousand." The story met with immediate 
acceptance, appeared in due time, and was re- 
ceived with all the praise so touching a tale 
merited. A month passed, six weeks, and the 
writer had reached her last dollar. She wrote 
to the publishers asking about their time and 
method of payment. No answer came. Two 
months were gone ; she sent another letter 
stating her necessities. This brought a reply 
from the Rev. Dr. Editor, a curt dismissal from 
the columns through which she had been 
expected "to lend to the Lord," presumably, 
and a check for five dollars. The story covered 
four columns of this Christian weekly. 

"And to-day," said the pale, little woman, 
nervously folding and unfolding a plait in her 
faded gown, "an illustrated evangelical weekly 
withholds payment for a story which was 
printed in January, and which had been 
* accepted' five months before. My several 
timid requests for payment received no reply. 
In May, sometime, I was advised that the *lack 
of funds ' was the only reason of non-payment 
for the present." In the Newspaper Directory 
I found a paragraph showing that this illus- 
trated Christian paper was established in i860, 
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and crediting it with more than ten thousand 
subscribers. 

" Give over writing these stories with a * les- 
son/ " suggested I, " and write a romantic one, 
a love story, pure and simple." 

"It shall not be /wpure," she said, with a 
half-incredulous look in her pretty eyes, as I 
proceeded to quote the sums paid by Mr. Elver- 
son, the Bonners, Munros, etc., etc. 

" Turn your mind away for the sake of your 
■empty purse," I urged; and she did, visions of 
forty and fifty dollar checks dancing on end 
about her pillow, pleasantly disturbing her 
slumbers the night through. The story was 
done, submitted to a popular magazine, second 
in circulation only to Harper's^ and in due 
time appeared, appropriately illustrated. 

" Ten dollars a column, I understand, the 
magazines pay," she said, timidly, at our next 
meeting, having in mind, no doubt, Scribner's 



or the Century, " and mine made eight columns, 
you know." 

I had no heart to undeceive her. Ten days 
or more passed before I climbed up four pair 
of stairs to her shabby little room. Receiving 
no answer to my gentle knock, I made bold to 
open the door. 

Before the homely old writing-table sat my 
friend, her pale face buried within her hands, 
despair written in her very attitude. With a 
choking sob, she placed in my hand a letter re- 
ceived that morning : — 

Enclosed please find check for fifteen dollars ($15) for 



story 



>> 



published in No. 



Magazine. 



Respectfully, 



I thought of the poor worn shoes, the shabby 
dress, the landlady's bill, and, it is needless per- 
haps to say, I mingled my salt tears with hers. 

Nora Marble. 

RocKviLLB Centre, L. I. 



WHAT KIND OF MANUSCRIPTS DO EDITORS PREFER? 



In the first place, every editor prefers type- 
-written manuscripts, not alone on account of 
their greater legibility, but also because of the 
readiness with which he can estimate the space 
required for any article which is submitted to 
him in typescript form. While pen-written 
manuscripts are often legible, it is seldom that a 
person can be found whose handwriting is so 
regular that by averaging the number of words 
in any five lines, as is done when the article is 
typewritten, a close estimate of the space 
required can be obtained. 

Though all typewritten manuscripts ( properly 
•called " typescripts " ) are supposed to be legi- 
ble, I have seen typescript work, issued from 
the office of a professional copyist, which would 
be a disgrace to the merest schoolboy, on 
account of its frequently occurring errors in 
punctuation, in grammar, and in spelling. It 
seems to be the habit of young people who are 
learning the art of typewriting to practice only 



legal forms, and to neglect the preparation 
needful to make them correct copyists of 
authors' manuscripts. For such work they 
need to have a thorough knowledge of composi- 
tion, of rhetoric, of the use of capitals, and of 
the proper spelling of the English language; 
together with the ability to transcribe correctly 
at least the most familiar foreign phrases likely 
to be used by authors, and that peculiar talent, 
which perhaps needs to be inborn, of reading 
illegible chirography. Though all copyists who 
do a general business should be able to indent 
the lines of a poem properly, I venture to say 
that not one copyist in a thousand could do it if 
asked, much less correct any errors of the poet 
himself. 

If authors wrote a perfectly legible hand, 
there would be no occasion for the employment 
of a copyist; but such scrawling, wretched, 
and indecipherable tracings are daily thrust 
upon editors and proof-readers that the occu- 
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pation of the manuscript copyist should be 
numbered among the indispensable arts. The 
great trouble with authors' handwriting being 
its illegibility, it is plain that the first thing the 
copyist has to acquire, before he can make his 
business a success, is the ability to translate 
illegible writing into neat copy for the printer ; 
and if he is in any way careless or hasty, the 
■completed typescript is more than likely to con- 
tain words, and even whole clauses, which were 
not in the original, in places where the copyist 
could not read the writing of the author and 
substituted words of his own, which he thought 
were of the same meaning. Such interpolations 
usually do not come within hailing distance of 
what the author said, and necessarily, when the 
typescript is received by the author, he must sit 
•down and correct the errors with pen and ink, 
and when the article, or story, or whatever it 
may be, is finally corrected and sent to an 
editor, its disreputable appearance condemns it, 
and increases the chance that the writer will 
receive it back ** with thanks." He is thus nat- 
urally led to believe that typewritten articles re- 
ceive no more careful attention than any others 
at the editor's hands, and may decide to 
submit future articles in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Copy for the compositor should be written 
precisely as it is to appear in print, and not 
spelled and punctuated as the eccentricity of the 
copyist may suggest. If it needs to be " edited " 
(and it usually does ), it should be written with 
^* spaced " lines, and not in the style known as 
** solid." It should be typewritten on sheets of 
rather tough paper ( linen wove paper is the 
best), not exceeding seven by nine inches, or, 
better yet, on paper six and one-half by eight 
inches in size, and should be copied on a writing 
machine using upper and lower case letters, with 
an "underscore" to express italics. 

For the convenience of the author, and as a 
matter of economy as well, two or three extra 
copies of the manuscript should be ordered with 
the original copy, so that, if one is lost in the 
mails or elsewhere, the writer will have another 
copy, obtained at but a fraction of the cost of 
the original, and, if well written, quite as legible 
as the original itself. 

When, therefore, an author needs to have 



manuscripts copied in this way ( and it is to his 
advantage, because of the surety he has that the 
compositor will set up what he wrote as he 
wrote it ), the work should be sent to a person 
who thoroughly understands his business, and 
one who does not charge exorbitant prices for 
his work. There are a few typewritists who 
take such care in copying matter which is to be 
submitted to editors that they guarantee to cus- 
tomers that their work shall be correct. 

While the full-page facsimile of Professor 
Genung's pen-written article, which appeared in 
The Writer for October, 1889, was a marvel 
of legibility in quill-pen writing, yet this age is 
an advanced and an advancing one, and a good 
copyist could write ten, or perhaps twelve, words 
to the slow-going professor's one. With a thor- 
ough knowledge of the construction and manip- 
ulation of the writing machine, it is possible to 
write copy that is excelled only by regular letter- 
press printing, and by that only in consequence 
of the equality in the length of lines in print, 
which a typewriter cannot imitate. 

Editors, compositors, and proof-readers all 
look forward with expectancy to the day when 
the great majority of manuscripts shall be clean, 
unaltered typescripts ; and as soon as authors learn 
that good typescripts receive much more atten- 
tion than any others from editors to whom they 
are presented, just so soon will they send their 
articles in that form ; and that day, whenever it 
shall come, will mark an important step toward 
the perfect representation of the ideas and ex- 
pressions of an author through the medium of 
the compositor and the printing press. It is 
but human for an editor to select for perusal 
those manuscripts that bear on their face the 
plain evidence of neatness, legibility, and attrac- 
tiveness. 

There is a good and a bad way of doing nearly 
every kind of work, and typescript copying offers 
no exception to the rule. When good work of 
this kind may be obtained at regular city rates, 
even by those in the smallest towns and villages, 
and the copying is guaranteed to be correct, 
there is no reason whatever why an author 
should patronize a local copyist whose work is 
not up to the standard in every way. 

Will P. Hopkins. 

Bridgbport, Conn. 
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Vol. IV. November, 1890. No. 11. 



" Helpful Hints and Suggestions " are always 
wanted for The Writer. 



Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of The Author and The Writer 
from the beginning. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer and The Author. 



Suggestions from any source for the im- 
provement of The Writer are always 
welcome, and will always be given careful 
consideration. 

l^enewals of Author subscriptions may be 
sent with renewals of sabscriptions for The 



Writer, whether they expire at the same time 
or not. Due credit will be given in every case 



The publisher of The Writer will sendr 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodi- 
cal that may be desired, on receipt of the 
publisher's advertised price. 



Friends of The Writer may do the maga- 
zine a service by inquiring at public libraries 
whether The Writer and The Author are 
taken regularly and kept on file. Both maga- 
zines are educational in their character, and a 
complete file of both should be placed on the 
shelves of every public library in the United 
States. 



Subscribers are reminded that The Writer 
is stopped when a subscription expires, unless 
a renewal order, with remittance, is received- 
Those who intend to renew their subscriptions 
will prevent delay in the receipt of their maga- 
zines, and at the same time confer a favor upon 
the publisher, by sending their renewal orders 
promptly. 

For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
The Writer and the first bound volume of 
The Author will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more, — seven dollars 
in all, — a subscription for The Writer and 
The Author for 1890 will be given in addition- 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 

The editor of The Writer desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him^ 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 
ries on other officers. 



The editor of the Ladies^ Home yournal 
goes a step further than most editors, by add- 
ing at the bottom of his printed slip declining a 
manuscript a printed note, which says : " The 
editor ventures to suggest that the enclosed 

manuscript mi^ht find acceptance with .*•" 

Space is left below for the editor to write the 
name of the periodical that might accept the 
aTl\cU. 
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If you have not already sent the desired 
information about yourself for the forthcoming 
** Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers," send it to the editor of The 
Writer at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article in a peri- 
odical of national circulation within five years. 
There is no charge of any kind connected 
with the work. The Directory will be the 
standard publication of its kind, and for his 
own interest no writer can afford to let his 
name be omitted from the list. 



it 



THE AUTHOR'^ FOR OCTOBER. 



The Author for October 15 contains : 
** Celebrities in Literature," by J. A. Bolles ; 
**What a Young Poet Dreamed," by Ella 
Higginson ; "Sources of Literary Inspiration," 
by Albert Sidney Gregg; "The Seamy Side of 
Letters," by Arthur C. Grissom; " Intellectual 
Wages of Women," by T. W. Higginson ; 
" Making Friends with an Editor," by Wolstan 
Dixey ; " Profits of Literary Success," by 
Edward W. Bok; and "A Letter from Miss 
Alcott," by Jean La Rue Burnett ; with the usual 
departments of "Queries," "Personal Gossip 
about Writers," and " Literary News and 
Notes." The writers about whom "personal 
gossip " is given are Miss Braddon, Mrs. Eudora 
S. Bumstead, Dr. Edward Eggleston, May Agnes 
Fleming, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William D. 
Howells, Vladimir Korolenko, T. B. Macaulay, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and Alfred 

Tennyson. 

♦ 

NEW YORK WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB. 



"The New York Woman's Press Club," 
while a flourishing and promising organization, 
has not yet celebrated the first anniversary of 
its birth. 

It had long been a matter of surprise that 
New York, leading in most enterprises, should, 
notwithstanding the number of her women 
writers, fall behind other and smaller cities in 
organizing a society of this nature. It was not 
until November of last year that a number of 
literary women, recognizing this long-felt want, 
assembled in " Jenny June's " parlors, and by the 



adoption of a constitution, and the election of 
officers, met the existing need. The club, thus 
coming into actual existence, has since grown 
in age and numbers, and now, on the eve of its 
first birthday, looks forward to a promising 
future. 

Its object is to afford to women engaged in 
journalistic or other lines of literature the 
advantages to be derived from organized effort, 
and the stimulus of mutual help and encourage- 
ment. Meetings are held fortnightly for busi- 
ness and social purposes. At the latter, sub- 
jects of interest to members are discussed, and 
distinguished guests are frequently entertained. 

Saturday evening, October 18, this club ten- 
dered a reception to Mrs. Nicholson, the editor 
and proprietor of the AVw Orleans Picayune. 
This distinguished woman is president of the 
National Woman's Press Association, and also 
of the International Woman's Press Associa- 
tion. Many noted men and women were pres- 
ent upon the occasion, and a delightful evening 
closed with a banquet. The president of the 
Press Club, elected for two years, is Mrs. 
Croly ("Jenny June"), the founder and first 
president of Sorosis, and the vice-president is 
Mrs. Lippincott ("Grace Greenwood" ). The 
membership includes many names famous in 
journalism and other walks of literature. 

With such a prosperous beginning, it is fair to 

predict for this club a still more prosperous 

future. Lula yamison. 

Nfw Yoric. n. y. 



QUERIES. 



[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may kw 
asked and answered in this depjulment. Both questkms and 
answers must be brief, and ol general interest. Questkms on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



I have accidentally learned of the failure of a 
magazine to which months ago I submitted two 
manuscripts. I sent stamps for their return if 
the manuscripts were not available, but I cannot 
learn what was done with my articles. Have I 
the right to offer copies of these manu.scripts to 
other publications without explaining the doubt- 
ful fate of the duplicates ? c. K. B. 

[ Every effort should be made to recover the 
original manuscripts from the office to which 
they were sent, or, at least, to ascertain just 
what was done with them. If that fails, the 
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author is justified in sending another draft of 
the manuscripts to editors without explanation, 
assuming that the first copy will never come to 
light. — w. H.H. ] 

(I.) I sent to a Boston magazine an article 
for publication. They returned to me, in time, 
a typewritten copy of my manuscript, with a 
printed statement that they published none but 
solicited articles. What object could they have 
had in reluming a typewritten copy and retain- 
ing my manuscript } 

( 2. ) What steps are necessary to secure a 
copyright on a story to be printed in a weeJcly 
paper ? J. e. c. 

[(i.) Some editors of prosperous maga- 
zines always have manuscripts typewritten be- 
fore passing judgment on them. In the special 
case cited it is possible that some accident may 
have defaced the original manuscript so that 
the editor had it typewritten in order to return 
a clean copy to his contributor. Even editors 
— bad as they are — have been known to do 
such things. 

( 2. ) To copyright a story to be printed in a 
weekly newspaper, send betorehand to the 
librarian of Congress a printed or typewritten 
copy of the title, with the usual fee. As the 
story is published from week to week, two 
copies of the paper must be mailed to the libra- 
rian of Congress to complete the copyright. 
An exhaustive article on " Copyright " was 
printed in The Writer for March, 1890. — 
w. H. H. ] 

Is the expression " Under the circum- 
stances " correct ? m. d. j. 

[ ** Under the circumstances " is a good Eng- 
lish phrase. — w. h. h. ] 

(i.) Is merit, as well as the number of 
words, a determining factor in deciding the 
prices paid for short stories written by authors 
who cannot command their own price i 

(2. ) Is the author of a book usually allowed 
a certain number of copies, or shoula this be 
specified in the contract ? a. l. a. 

[(i.) Editors pay for stories what they 
think they -are worth to them, regarding both 
the length and the quality of the contributions. 

( 2. ) The author of a book usually has one 
or more copies without cost ; if he wants to use 
:my considerable number, he should make special 



arrangements beforehand with his publisher. — 

w. H. H.] 

Will you kindly give some information, 
through your columns, concerning the YoutKs 
Companion prizes t 

E. o. S. 

[ No ; because you did not send your name 
and address with your query, thus disobeying a 
simple and reasonable rule. — w. h. h. ] 

I have had news articles and other manu- 
scripts accepted by our large daily and weekly 
papers, both secular and religious, for which no 
remuneration was given. What course is it best 
to pursue in submitting articles to papers of 
standing to ensure pay tor your trouble when 
you are not recognized as a regular correspond- 
ent? F. F. c. 

[ No decent editor will print a manuscript 
which is distinctly offered "at regular rates," or 
for a fixed sum, without either paying for it or 
notifying the contributor beforehand that he 
does not pay for such matter. The only thing 
a contributor can do is to ask for pay, if he ex- 
pects pay. If he does not do so, the editor is 
justified in regarding his contribution as gratui- 
tous, since so much matter is offered gratui- 
tously for publication. — w. h. h. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



I have read with interest accounts of the un- 
fair treatment of writers at the hands of klepto- 
maniacs and other unjust persons. I could, 
myself, unfold many own heart histories, but I 
will, instead, ask a question : Why is it not time 
for a National Protective Union of Authors? 
Certainly, brain-workers need the same protec- 
tion and concerted action against injustice which 
is recognized and provided for by the masons, 
carriage-makers, and workers in other trades. 
These workmen agree upon fixed prices for cer- 
tain work. They also report to their unions 
the names of those who try to take advantage 
of their supposed ignorance or helplessness, and 
these unjust persons find it to their interest to 
conduct themselves differently toward " union 
men." If authors could keep themselves posted 
as to the conduct of those for whom they work, 
there would be better times for all concerned. 
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Every author has a private list of editors whom 
he has boycotted, owing to unjust treatment and 
many losses which he has received from them. 
Of course, the editors may be none the less 
prosperous on this account, but the poor authors 
would be better off if they could exchange their 
black lists. C. R. Bush, 

Washington, D. C. 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Thb Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 1 

"Shall" and "Will." — The following, 
apropos of the words "shall" and "will," 
"would "and" should," might properly come 
within the notice of The Writer, and be of 
interest to some brother quill-driver. Richard 
Grant White says : " I do not know in English 
literature another passage in which the distinc- 
tion between shall and will, and would and 
should is at once so elegantly, so variously, so 
precisely, and so compactly illustrated as in the 
following lines from a song in Sir George Ether- 
ege*s ' She Would if She Could ' ( 1 704 ) : — 

How long I shall love him I can no more tell 
Than, had I a fever, when I should be well. 
My passion shall kill me before I will show it, 
And yet I would ^ve all the world he did know it ; 
But, oh ! how I sigh when I think should he woo me 
I cannot refuse what I know would undo me ! " 



W. H. W. 



Nkw York, N. Y. 



"I do not think." — " G. A. C." in the Octo- 
ber Writer takes exception to tliis expression, 
and I think strains a point or so to gain a posi- 
tion. To convey the idea advanced by " G. A. 
C." the expression would have to be written : 
" I do not think ; it is right," thus making of it 
a compound sentence of two positive statements : 
" I do not think " and " It is right." The idea 
to be conveyed by the expression is not whether 
one thinks, but that which one thinks. If " G. 
A. C." objects to " I do not think it is right, " it 
would be very easy to avoid its use by saying, 
" I think it is wrong " ; certainly a more eupho- 
nious expression than "I think it is not right." 
Following out the idea of " G. A. C.," how would 
one answer the interrogation, " Do you think 
thus ? " without leaving something understood ? 



The answer would have to be, "I think not 
thus." I do not see the objections advanced 
by " G. A. C," for, under them, this clause would 
be made to read, " I see not the objections," 
etc. s. G. s. 

Chicago, 111. 

" I do not think." — I maintain that the sen- 
tence, " I do not think it is right, " is grammati 
cally correct. The adverb " not " does not mod- 
ify the verb " think " alone, but the entire collec- 
tion of words following it. If I should say,. 
" Jones is not a man of much ability," it would 
not be fair to accuse me of asserting that Jones is- 
not a man. Moreover, there is a shade of differ- 
ence between the meaning of the two sentences^. 
"I do not think it will rain to-morrow," and " I 
think that it will not rain to-morrow." The 
former asserts a positive belief that it will not 
rain, and the latter merely the absence of a, 
belief that it will. h. s. w. 

Gardiner, Me. 

"Coming" and "Going." — Just having- 
read " T. L. O.'s " note in the March Writer 
on the misuse of "coming" and "going," it 
seems to me that his authority would no doubt 
complain of many other forms of English speech 
as being erroneous, basing his judgment on his 
own language. The use of " come " and " go " 
in most foreign languages is, I believe, as he 
argues it should be in English. In Spanish one 
invariably replies to " come " with " I go," but 
a Spaniard also always, when replying in the 
negative to the inquiry, " Are there no more ? '' 
says " Yes," which reply would hardly convey a 
negative meaning when so used in English. 

F. c. G. 

Chihuahua, Mex. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Digest op English and Amkkican Lttbraturk. By- 
Alfred H. Welsh^ A. M. 378 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

It is a pleasure to a reviewer to meet a book 
so careful, compact, and well considered as this 
" Digest of English and American Literature."" 
In its conception the book seems unique ; it is 
a chronicle, not only of authors and their 
works, but of the history of the time side by 
side in parallel columns. The young student 
learns to see how the age made the man, how 
the environment affected the poet or the orator. 
To each period is carefully prefixed a cKto^s^^ 
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logical table of the kings. Blank spaces are 
frequently left before and after the author's 
name, in which the student can enter notes, 
additional authors, and events, m^ing the book 
still more valuable. This " condensed parallel 
view of history and literature " extends from 
the time of the Roman invasion to the present 
day. As a whole, the periods, of which the 
author makes ten, are well divided and charac- 
terized. It is perhaps natural and inevitable 
that the writers of the Victorian age are dwelt 
upon and given greater space than their prede- 
cessors. It is difficult to get the proper per- 
spective of the present, and even the critical 
estimates of the authors of to-day should be 
taken with a grain of allowance, until time has 
sifted the gold from the chaff, and weighed 
them all in its unerring balance. The author's 
sudden death, too, may account for the omis- 
sion of a few names which are added in the 
.supplement. Not intended for reading 
merely, but for reference, the book forms a 
very useful skeleton frame, to which may be 
attached a careful course of reading and study. 

E. A. T. 

Handbook of Poetics. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D. 
250 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1888. 

This little handbook, which is now used in 
Harvard College as a text-book in the English 
department, is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
It is the careful, scholarly work of a well-read 
man, formerly an instructor in English at Har- 
vard, and aims to give a concise and systematic 
statement of the principles of poetry to aid the 
student of English literature. The book fills 
a unique place, and supplies a much-needed 
guide to the student, whose attention in the study 
of English literature is necessarily directed 
in great part to verse. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I. discusses the subject- 
matter, beginning with the Anglo-Saxon and 
alliterative verse, and shows in chronological 
order the philosophy and development of verse 
from its rude beginnings. The three princi- 
pal divisions of verse, epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
with their varieties, have each a separate 
chapter. Part II. treats of style and 
tropes, and is copiously illustrated by well- 
chosen examples. Part III., the most interest- 
ing portion to those who wish not only to study 
verse critically, but to try their 'prentice hand 
at writing poetry, treats of metre. The vexed 
question of quantity and accent is discussed, 
and the metres of English verse are studied, 
both chronologically and according to their form. 
As a whole, the book is well adapted to its pur- 
pose, and forms a valuable vade-mecum for the 
student of poetry. If there is any exception to 
be taken to the work, it is that the author does 
not adopt the old method, familiar to classi- 
cal students, of marking the metres, as iambic, 



trochaic, etc., and dividing them into feet; it 
would perhaps simplify the work if this were 
done. Mayor, in his excellent work on " Eng- 
lish Metres," marks the divisions of feet, and 
there seems to be no reason why Mr. Gummere 
should not follow the same rule. E. A. T. 

Periodicals that Pay Contributors. By Eleanor Kirk. 
57pp. Cloth, $1.00. Brooklyn: Eleanor Kirk. 1890. 

The first edition of " Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors " was issued in 1888, and con- 
tained only thirty-two pages. In this edition 
Mrs. Ames has added twenty-five pages, and 
has increased the value of her book materially 
by telling the style of articles and the length 
desired. But the reply to the one crucial 
question that every young author wishes to 
have answered, " How much do you pay ? " is 
still conspicuous by its absence. From the 
necessity of the case this is so : editors are 
proverbially close-mouthed, and it would be 
impossible to ascertain, for publication^ the 
prices paid. The value of the book is also in- 
creased by the addition of a list of publishing 
houses and syndicate addresses. The classi- 
fication of the various periodicals is not all 
that could be desired, but it is difficult to make 
a list that shall be mutually exclusive in 
periodicals that cover such a wide range of sub- 
jects as do many noted in this compilation. 
The book would have still greater value had it 
contained a list of all the periodicals that have 
died and been born within the past two years. 

E. A. T. 

Constitutional History of France. By Henry C. 
Lockwood. Illustrated with thirty-two portraits and a map of 
Paris. 424 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

The " Constitutional History of France " is 
a carefully printed and illustrat d work, adorned 
by a frontispiece portrait taken from David's 
drawing of Napoleon as first consul. This 
spirited head gives a much better idea of 
Napoleon's intellectual powers than the heavy- 
browed head by which the great soldier is 
usually represented. The book endeavors to 
outline the causes, social, political, and intel- 
lectual, which led France to change her govern- 
ment from time to time, and also sketches the 
salient points of her organic law. The period 
treated of extends from the revolution and the 
first republic to the third republic. Chapter 
VIII., which concludes the book and brings 
the work up to the present day, contains fine 
portraits of Boulanger and Sadi Carnot. An 
appendix of some 125 pages contains the full 
text of ten constitutions and constitutional 
amendments, beginning with 1791 and ending 
with 1885. The question of Boulangerism is 
discussed in the final chapter, and the salient 
point which the French must soon be prepared 
to meet: Shall there be a dissolution, shall the 
constitution be revised, and what shall be the 
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form of government? Many thoughtful politi- 
cians claim that the great weakness of the 
present constitution of France is its attempt to 
blend the features of English parliamentary 
rule with our American presidential system. 
The Radicals are opposed to a head, a personal 
ruler ; they wish the constitution revised so 
that a central chamber, composed of temporary 
deputies, recallable at will, shall be the ruling 
power. Mr. Lock wood ably sets forth the 
views of the different parties in his concluding 
chapter, which brings the history up to date. 

E. A. T. 

Aldbn's Manifold Cyclopedia. Vol. XXIV. Memory — 
Montem. Cloth, 75 cents; half Morocco, ;^i. 00. New York: 
John B. Alden. 1890. 

Mr. Alden has now resumed complete con- 
trol of the " Manifold Cyclopedia," which had 
passed into the hands of Garretson, Cox, & Co. 
He now guarantees its completion, in forty 
volumes, within the year 1891. w. h. h. 

The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. Volume II. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and others. 520 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

Ibsen is so much the fashion nowadays that 
it is scarcely necessary to commend these 
dramas. "Clara Bell" is an admirable trans- 
lator, and the simplicity and naturalness of 
Ibsen's style are well reproduced in " The 
Lady From the Sea," which is her work. This 
" Series of Foreign Literature " is edited by 
Edmund Gosse, and those who know the 
editor's keen, poetical insight and his wide 
reading need scarcely be told that the editing 
has been done by a scholar and a gentleman. 
The United States Book Company has brought 
these dramas out on good paper, with clear 
type and good margins, so that the book is not 
only pleasant to the mind, but refreshing to the 
eyes. e. a. t. 

Indian Tales. By Ru(hrard Kipling. Authorized Edition. 
771 pp. Cloth. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

No more original collection of short stories 
than this has been published within the last 
generation. The volume includes all the 
stories published separately under the titles 
" Plain Tales from the Hills," " The Phantom 
Rickshaw," and "Soldiers Three." Lovers of 
short stories will find in it a feast of good 
things. w. H. H. 

A Little Book of Profitablk Tales. Bv Eugene Field. 
286 pp. Cloth, ^1.25. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1890. 

A Little Book of Western Verse. By Eugene Field. 
202 pp. Qoth, $1.2$. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Mr. Field's versatility will suprise readers 
who may first make his acquaintance through 
these daintily printed volumes, and who have 
not observed his work as it has appeared, from 
time to time, in the columns of the daily press. 



That he possesses genius, no reader of his 
tender poems, " Little Boy Blue " and *' Some 
Time," will deny, while its variety is shown by 
the fact that he is also the author of " The Little 
Peach," — the famous little fruit that in the 
orchard grew, — and of translations from 
Horace that must be included among the most 
amusing verses in the English language. As 
a prose writer, and particularly as a writer of 
children's stories, Mr. Field also excels. 
Altogether, these two volumes will do much to 
give him the good reputation that he deserves, 
and they will be welcomed by those who have 
long preserved in scrap-books the best 
examples of his newspaper work. w. h. h. 

Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 258 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 

" Doctor Zay " has passed into its thirteenth 
edition. It is real pleasure for the friends of 
Miss Phelps, now Mrs. Ward, again to take up 
a book which discusses the problems of life and 
womanhood in the medical profession in a 
thoughtful, intelligent, and thoroughly earnest 
way. E. A. t. 

Tarbbll's Lessons in Language. By Horace S. Tarbell, 
A. M. 214pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

These '* Lessons in Language " are intended 
for the use of young students in the grammar 
schodls. The series is intended to give the 
young learner mastery over words and facility 
in written composition, and in the hands of 
an able teacher with a love of the English 
language, the book no doubt will prove a 
serviceable tool. e. a. t. 

QuR Government. Bv Jesse Macy, A. M. 289 pp. Qoth, 
85 cents. Boston: Cinn & Company. 1890. 

" Our Government " is designed to instruct 
American youth in the history of the growth, * 
the functions, and the constitutions of the 
government of the United States. Such a 
work, if well handled, should form a portion of 
the course of study of every American child. 
Mr. Macy's book Has emboaied the results of 
the latest research ; in this revised edition 
Bryce's "American Commonwealth" has been 
freely consulted. The work, however, though 
well put together, seems rather over the heads 
of the children for whom it is intended, and is 
not quite as wide-awake and interesting as 
Nordhoff's ** Politics for Young Americans," 
which covers much the same ground. 

E. A. T. 

The Children of the World. By Paul Heyse. 573 pp. 
Qoth. New York : Worthington Company. i8qo. 

'' Die Kinder der ^^//("The Children of 
the World") is a classic; the most thoughtful 
and philosophic of all Heyse's novels. It is 
worthy of far better print, paper, and illustra- 
tions than the publishers have seen fit to bestow 
upon it. The pictures of artist life, the mys- 
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terious young girl, beautiful and alone, the 
tender love-story of Leah and Edwin, all hold 
fast the reader's attention. Interspersed with 
the story are numerous beautiful reflections 
and philosophic musings, together with poems, 
which, though inadequately rendered, possess 
sotne of the charms of their German originals. 
In the power of its thought and the nobility of 
its aim the story almost equals Auerbach's 
celebrated ** On the Heights." E. A. T. 

Dramas of Lifk. By George R. Sims. 284 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : United States Book Company. i8go. 

Thb House of Halliwkll. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 440 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

RuFFiNO. By Oiiida. 214 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : 
United States Book Company. 1890. 

QuiTB Another Story. By Jean Ingelow. 251 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

A Marriage at Sba. By W. Clark Russell. 172 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

In " Dramas of Life " a number of short 
stories are collected ; the scenes are laid 
mostly in London. They are dramatic in char- 
acter, and sensational in style ; perhaps the 
best is " The Suicide's Legacy." 

Another sensational story from the fertile 
pen of Mrs. Henry Wood is " The House of 
Halliwell." Those who admire " East Lynne " 
will probably welcome another story of similar 
character by its author. 

" Ruffino " contains a collection of short 
stories in " Ouida's " characteristic vein. Two 
pleasant and pathetic little juveniles are " An 
Orchard" and "The Bulfinch." They will 
well repay reading. 

The lovers of Jean Ingelow's poetry — and 
they are many in America — will be glad to 
welcome their poet as a novelist in " Quite 
Another Story." A bright and taking love- 
story, told in poetic style, makes the book well 
worth reading. 

No one excels Clark Russell in sea-stories, 
and this " Marriage at Sea" is as full of sea 
flavor as his earlier tales. Mingle a good 
love-story with the breath of the sdt sea, and 
you have the flavor of Russell's latest story. 

E. A. T. 

Out of thb Night. By H. W. French. 264 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

SuNSBT Pass. By Captain Charles King. 203 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Something remarkable should be expected 
of the author of " Out of the Night," who, in 
his dedication, thanks the star that has entered 
" life's enshrouded neritite^'^ whatever that may 
be. The story opens with a picturesque descrip- 
tion of Boppard on the Rhine and the imagina- 
tive life there of an Italian boy with artistic 
instincts. The picture of artist-life, its struggles, 
its love, is pleasantly and pathetically told. 

No man has a better right to talk about the 



Apaches than Captain Charles King, who was 
a gallant soldier in our West and an Indian 
fighter for years until invalided. Now his^ 
stories are so popular that rumor has it he 
makes $10,000 a year. "Sunset Pass" is a 
stirring story, and it is a matter of regret that 
the portrait of the author announced as the 
frontispiece is conspicuous by its absence. 

E. A. T. 

Looking Further Backward. By Arthur Dudley Vinton. 
236 pp. Cloth, ^i.oo; paper, 50 cents. Albany: Albany- 
Book Company. 1890. 

The story is an attempt to show the defects 
of Nationalism as pictured in Bellamy's novel. 
*' Looking Further Backward " represents a 
series of lectures supposed to be given by a 
Chinese professor to the freshman class in 
Shawmut College about 2000 A. D. As a whole, 
the book drags, the style is poor, the story is 
wanting in dramatic action and power, and the 
proof-reading is carelessly done. ' E. a. t. 

Spirits. By Th^ophile Gautier. 293 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890. 

The charm of Thdophile Gautier resides 
in his inimitable French style, light, brilliant, 
sparkling, full of color and melody. It is not 
his story so much as the way he tells it which 
enchains the reader. The subtle charm of the 
French style is lost in this translation of 
"Spirite," which replaces Gautier's crisp 
phrases by long-drawn-out sentences, each of 
which occupies nearly a page. The illustra- 
tions, too, scarcely do justice to the imagina- 
tive text. It takes an artist to translate Gau> 
tier's exquisite tale ; it takes an artist to picture 
his imaginative creations. e. a. t. 

On thb Blockade. By " Oliver Optic." The Blue and the 
Gray Series. 355 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1890. 

Thrbb Millions ; or, The Way of the World. By Wil- 
liam T. Adams ( *' Oliver Optic " ). Good Company Series* 
464 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

The Kelp Gatherers. By J. T. Trowbridge. 157 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

" On the Blockade " is another of William 
T. Adams' numerous juveniles. The scene of 
action lies in the Southern states ; the time is 
that of the Civil War, and no doubt many 
young readers who like " Oliver Optic " will 
enjoy following the fortunes of Christie Pass- 
ford and his friends. 

In "Three MiUions" William T. Adams 
tries his hand at a novel for older readers. A 
mock marriage, a murder, a wedding, and vari- 
ous other exciting incidents and episodes are 
sandwiched in between moral reflections. The 
Baltimore millionaire builds a public library 
with his three millions, and all ends ** merry as 
a marriage bell." 

Mr. Trowbridge is always bright and inter- 
esting. His style is good, his characters natural, 
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and his boys and girls healthy specimens of 
young America. In the " Kelp Gatherers " 
the scene is laid on the Maine coast, the local 
color is good, and the incidents are varied. The 
story has a breezy, out-of-door flavor, and it is a 
matter of regret that the illustrations are not 
quite up to the level of the text. e. a. t. 

At Fault. A Novel. By Kate Chopin. 218 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. St. Louis : Nickson- Jones Printing Company, 
1890. 

The scene of " At Fault " is laid in Louisiana, 
and the Creole dialect used by Thdr^se and her 
friends is much more agreeable than the slang 
indulged in by the wealthy St. Louis women. 
The tale has a somewhat pleasant flavor, and 
the local color seems to be well preserved. The 
story ends happily in the orthodox fashion. 

E. A. T. 

Chats with Music Students ; or, Talks About Music and 
Music Life. By Thomas Tapper. 340 pp. Cloth. Philadel- 
phia : Theodore Presser. i8qo. 

Th6se " Chats with Music Students " are a 
bright and original idea of Mr. Tapper's. No 
other book covers the same broad field which 
this covers in such a pleasant and inspiring 
manner. Different methods of study are dis- 
cussed, and there are chapters on the " Ethics 
of Musical Education," the use of time, 
teaching, the " Study of Musical History," 
together with notes on " Books, Reading, and 
^\^itine." Much of what Mr. Tapper says is 
applicable to any earnest mind, whether a 
music student or not. The book is earnest and 
sincere in tone, and deserves a wide circulation. 

E. A. T. 

At thb Dawning. A Novel. By S. S. Morton. 262 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Keystone Publishing 
Company. 1890. 

" At the Dawning " is a prettily and patheti- 
cally told love story, with a good plot and a 
simple style. This is the first novel published 
by the Keystone Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, and if all its novels by Ameri- 
can authors are as pleasantly told in as pictu- 
resque a style, this new company will be wel- 
come, as atfording a relief from the flood of 
trashy French novels which have lately inun- 
dated our country. e. a. t. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 
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Ths Passion Play at Obbrammbrgau. By Canon Farrar. 
99 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : John W. Lovell 
Ccmipany. 1890. 

City and Suburban. By Florence Warden. 144 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York \ John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Thb Chibp Justice. By Karl Emil Franzos. 272 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Hbr Nursb's Vengbance. By George H. Masson. 216 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 

Nbila Sbn. Bv J. H. Connelly. 345 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: John W. Lovell ComfMiny. 1890. 



W. LoveU 



. 320 pp. 
Company. 



Paper, 50 

890. 

487 PP- 
Company. 



Dumps. By Louisa Parr. 228 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

The Great Mill Street Mystery. By Adeline 
372 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : , John 
Company. 1890. 

The Night of the 30 Ult. By H. F. WdlM. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell 
1890. , 

A Marked Man. By Ada Cambridge. 355 pp. 
cents, New York : John W. Lovell Company, i 

Lover or Friend? By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell 
1890. 

Princess Sunshine. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 342 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. New York : John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 

Between Life and Death. By Frank Barrett. 292 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

A Black Business. By Hawley Smart. 102 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. New York : tjnited States Book Company. 1890. 

The Sloan Square Scandal and Other Stories. By 
Annie Thomas. 337 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : 
United States Book Company. i8go. 

The Canadians of Old. By Philippe Aubert de Gasp^. 
Translated by Charles G. D. Roberts. 287 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

Toil. By Count Leo Tolstoi and Timothy Bondareff. 158 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Sergei & Company. 
1890. 

The Viscountess. By Leon Barracand. Illustrated. 247 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago : Charles H. Sergei & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Siberia and the Nihilists. By William Jackson Arm- 
strong. Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Oakland,. 
CaUf. : Pacific Press Publishing Company. 1890. 

"Dumb Critters." Puck's Library, No. 40. 30 pp. Paper, 
10 cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Webster's Addrbss at the Laying of the Cornbr- 

STONE OF Bunker-Hill Monument. With a Sketch of 

Webster's Life. 23 pp. Paper. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 1890. 

Thomas Rutherton. By John Henton Carter. 344 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : H. C. Nixon. 

A Fblix)w OF Trinity. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walt 
Wheeler. 295 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand» 
McNally, & Company. 1890. 



NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 



From the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal — "Because of My Love for Thee,** 
Herbert L. Eddy; "The WhistUng Wife," A. E. Ellis and 
Harry Randall; "They're After Me," Frank N. Scott and 
William Hoey; "Song of the Regiment," Edward Solomon; 
" Beautiful Language," E. W. Rogers; " Thou Art an Angel," 
C. A. White ; Gems from " The Red Hussar," F. R. Stevens 
and Edward Solomon; "Steele's Humorous Gems," male 
voices, C. T. Steele. Instnmiental — "Chaconne," Auguste 
Durand; "Once More," valse ^l^gante, N. Martinez; "La 
Traviata," fantaisie brillante, Sydney Smith ; " Polka," J. 
Rummel; "Far From Thee," N. Martinez; "Joyful Lan- 
cers," N. Martioez ; " Valse," J. Rummel ; " Love's Legend," 
Paul Keller; "Galop," J. Rummel; "Sweet Raptures," 
waltz, F. Wohanka ; " Woman's Grace," waltz, H. C. Faulkner ; 
" Mazurka Originale," William Dor^ ; " Les Deux Alouettes," 
impromptu, Th. Leschetizky; "Pasco Polka," Carlo Franc; 
"A Last Farewell," mazourka, E. Lopez; "Petit Menuet," 
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<5eorges Bachmann ; " Eveninsj Call," schottische, A. Garcia 
*'Ma Belle Mazurka," Narciso Martinez; "Tango De La 
Marina." Emilio Arrieta ; " Dream of the Past," Paul Her- 
vey; "The First Violet," Fran(;ois Behr ; " The Conqueror," 
waltz. E. Perez ; " Grand Mexican Waltz," M. Moralez ; 
" Egyptian ^Patrol," Albert Blitz ; " Out of Sight," galop di 
concert, Frederic E. White ; " Ribbon Polka," the new Paris- 
ian society dance, Carl A. Blanc. Violin — " Winner's Boston 
Method." 



thoroughness these three books : the Bible, the 
dictionary, and the local city directory. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of Thb Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Correspondence Record. — The plan sug- 
gested by " C. D. E.," in the September 
Writer, in regard to keeping a record of mail 
matter sent away, seems to me quite cumber- 
some, if necessary at all. It is seldom that one 
has occasion to refer to communications that 
have been mailed. " The Matchless Letter- 
File " furnishes a handy receptacle for all com- 
munications which have been answered, and 
disposes of them alphabetically. By turning 
to apartment ** D," for instance, I find that a 
letter from C. C. Dunnells was answered on a 
given date. At the top of the first page of 
every communication filed away I put in red 
ink the date when the answer was mailed, as 
" 9 - 8 - 90." If I want to know date and partic- 
ulars of any lettei sent away, I can as easily 
find it by turning to the index of my letter-press 
copy-book as to the index suggested by your 
correspondent. w. g. t. 

WiLLiAMSPORT, Pcnn. 

To Make New Pens Write. — To make new 

pens write hold the point of the pen in the 

fiame of a match for a second or two. 

F. c. G. 
Chihuahua, Mex. 



J. J. R. 



Trenton, N. J. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



Three Guides for Journalists. — Let those 
seeking a journalistic position study with 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writbr when they 
write.] 

Thb Early Biographies of Dantb. Edward Moore. Re- 
viewed in The Nation for October 16. 

A Plea for the Fairy Tale. Reprinted from The Re- 
view 0/ Reviews in Public Opinion for October 18. 

The Coming Southern Novel. Reprinted from New 
Orleans Picayune in Public Opinion for October 18. 

An English View of Hawthorne. Reprinted from Lon^ 
don Academy in Public Opinion tor October 18. 

A NoBi.E Poetess of the Sixteenth Century ( Vittoria 
Colonna ). " J. G. M." Churchman for October 18. 

Photographic Illustration of Poems. — VII. F. C. 
Beach. A merican A mateur Photographer for September and 
October. 

"The Vicar of Wakefield" and its Illustrators. 
Austin Dobson. English Illustrated Magazine for October. 

Librarians in Convention. A^a/u^n for October 9. 

Cathedral and other English Libraries. Justin 
Winsor. Nation for October 9 

The " Corkespondencb Univbrsity." Ira Remsen. Naiion 
for October 9. 

Gray and his Friends. Duncan C. Torey. Reviewed in 
Nation for October 9. 

Trub Bravery ( Eugene Schuyler). James Mascarene Hub- 
bard. Christian Union for October 9. 

WiLKiE Collins* Work. Reprinted from Temple Bar in 
Book Ne%vs for October. 

The Term of Literary Copyright. Book News for 
October. 

Celebrated Men op the Day ( Edward Fitzgerald, 
translator of Omar Khayyam). R. H. Stoddard. Bel/ertPs 
Magazine lor November. 

A Dramatic Poem by Ibsbn. Ednah D. Cheney. Open 
Court for October 16 and 23. 

The Adventures' of Two Hymns ( " Nearer, my God, to 
Thee " and " Lead, Kindly Light " ). Moncure D. Coaway. 
Open Court for October 16. 

The Fourth Canto of thb Inferno. John Jay Chap- 
man. Atlantic Monthly for November. 

Books Under thb McKinlby Bill. Library Journal 
for October. 

Journalism Versus Literature. W. J. Henderson. 
Lippincotf s Magazine for November. 

How THE Saxons Lived R. S. Dix. Chautanquem for 
November. 

The Origin in Literature of Vulgaris»Is. Edward A. 
Allen. Chauttiuquan for November. 

Over- Worked Words. Chautauquan lor November. 

The Future American Drama. Dion Boudcault Arena 
for November. 

Sex in Mind. Cyrus A. Bartol. Arena for November. 

How Pope and Drydbn Were Paid. Beekmart for 
October. 
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TuRGENiBF AS A PoBT. Virginia Frazer Boyle. A rena for 
November. 

My ExPKRiENCB WITH THE RUSSIAN CknsoiI. Isabel F. 
Hapgood. Nation for October 23. 

Studies in English Litxraturb. Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy. Christian Union for October 23. 

Uses op Editorial Associations. E. A. Snively. Nn- 
tional Journalist for September. 

About Syndicate Matters. National Journalist for 
September. 

A Literary Publisher (Charles Oilier). Bookttuirt for 
October. 

ToLSTOI AND THE " Kreutzbk Sonata." Rev. C. A. Bartol. 
Forum for November. 

How Hawthorne Found a Publisher. Reprinted from 
Conway's ** Life of Hawthorne " in Queries Magazine for 
October. 

The Most Successful Books. " M. C. W." Epoch for 
October 10. 

RuDYARD Kipling. The American ( Philadelphia) for 
October 4. 

The Life of Henrik Ib>bn. W. E. Simonds. Dial for 
October. 
International Copyright. Critic for October 4. 
The Chicago Hbrald and its Proprietor. With Por- 
trait. Paper and Press for September. 

Some Octobbk Authors. Wolstan Dixey. Treasure- 
Trove for October. 

Are Authors Men? Maurice Thompson. America for 
October 2. 
Charlbs 'M. Harger. Journalist for September 20 
Getting Out a Paper. Charles Matthews. Reprinted 
from Chicago Daily News in Journalist for September 20. 

Literary Socibtibs and Culture. Randolph Lee. Re- 
printed from IVestminster Review in Public Opinion for 
October 4- 

A Plea for a Pamphlet Age. Charles Howard Shinn. 
Critic for October 11. 

Thb Lull in the Book Market. Reprinted from St. 
James Gazette in Critic for October 11. 

Charactbr in Handwriting. Ojff!ce for October. 
Good Engush Crystallized. Education for October. 
Nights at Newstbad Abbby. Joaquin Miller. Harper's 
for October. 

Over thb Tea-Cups. — XI. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Atlantic lot October. 

An Endowbd Prbss. W. H. H. Murray. Arena for 
October. 

Spanish American Poetry. Rullo Ogden. Andaver 
Review for October. 

Miss Andrea Hofbr. Reprinted from American Art 
Printer in Preu and Printer for October 4. 

Talk with a Western Poet (John Vance Cheney). 
Emily A. Thackray. Boston Sunday Herald for September 28. 
Two Forcbs in Fiction. Mary D. Cutting. Forum for 
October. 

Hexambtbrs and Rhythmic Prose (with translation 
from the Odyssey). George Herbert Palmer. Atlantic for 
October. 

Ambrican and English Journausm. Inland Printer 
for September. 

Machinb-madb Appreciation. Maurice Thompson. Atner- 
tea for September 25. 

Fanny Edgar Thomas. Chicago Graphic for September 
a?. 



The Mountains and Mountaineers of Craddock's 
Fiction. Milton T. Atkins. Magazineof American History 
for October. 

Fiction and Libraries. Library Jour na/ior Septtmher. 
International Copyright. George Haven Putnam. 
Critic for September 27. 
Twenty " Immortelles." Critic for September 27. 
Dion Boucicault. Critic for September 27. 
Making Friends With an Editor. Wolstan Dixey. 
Ladies^ Home Journal for October. 

Women AS Literary Workers. Edward W.Bok. Ladies^ 
Home Journal for October. 

Professor Palmbr on " Rhythmic Prose." Criticised in 
Nation ( Notes) for October 2. 

Cardinal Newman. Moncure D. Conway. Open Court 
for September 25. 

An Old Puritan Poet (Michael Wigglesworth ). Helen 
Marshall North. New England Magazine for October. 

John Henry Newman as a Writer. John F. Genung. 
New England Magazine for October. 

Stopfori) a. Brooke. William Clarke. New England 
Magazine for October. 

Fortunes in Fancy. " M. C W." Epoch for October 3. 
Andrew Lang. With Portrait. Booh Buyer for October. 
RuDYARD Kipling and His Stories. With Poitrait. 
Booh Buyer for October. 

Henry Woodfin Grady. With Portrait. New Vorh 
Ledger for October 4. 

Webster's International Dictionary, Its Founders 
AND Present Publishers. Paper H^'orld for October. 

A New Picciola (Eugene Lee Hamilton). Florence L. 
Snow. Commonwealth ( Denver ) for September. 

Formative Influences. Frederic Harrison. Forum for 
October. 

Who Gets Out the Paper? Edward W. Townsend. 
Reprinted from San Francisco A rjonaut in Printers* Inh for 
September 24. 

Unmanliness in Modern Literature. Reprinted from 
Pall Mall GazetU in Current Literature for October.' 

Literature Then and Now. Mrs. Linton. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly in Current Literature for October. 

A Caucus of Authors. T. W. Higginson. Reprinted 
from Independent in Current Liter cUure for October. 

Sketch of RiiN^ Descartes. Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 

Margaret E. Sangstbr. Marie Merrick. Phrenological 
Journal for October. 

The Last Days of Heine. From the German of Doctor 
G. Karpeler. Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine in Thr 
Eclectic for October. 

Francisque Sarcby. With Portraits. Brander Matthews. 
Cosmopolitan for October. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. With Portrait. James Jeffrey 
Roche. Cosmopolitan for October. 

The Women of the French Salons.— VIII. Amelia Gere 
Mason. Century for October. 

Woman in American Literature. Helen Gray Cone. 
Century for October. 

Horace Greeley's Early Tkials. Christian Herald 
(or October i. 

The Imagination and Its Development. Reprinted 
from spectator in Eclectic Magazine for November. 

The Printing of the Century. Illustrated. Theodore 
L. De Vinne. Century lor "So* ttn\>tr. 
Some Notable Criticisms. Boohmart for October. 
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Old Pobts. Walt Whitman. North A mtrican Revirw for 
November. 

Alphonsb Karr. Reprinted from St. James* Gazette in 
Critic for October i8. 

Cadmban Buckbt Shops. Maurice Thompson. America 
for October i6. 

Art-Valub and Lifb-Value in Litbraturb. Bj5m- 
stjeme Bjomsen. Reprinted from Dagbladet in Literary 
Digest for October 18. 

Rudyard Kipung and Clbarnbss. M. a. Jordan. 
Modem Language Notes for November. 

Thb Inventor of the Engush Hexameter. Felix £. 
Schelling. Modem Language Notes for November. 

Talks with Young Writers. G. P. Weippiert. West- 
ern Journalist for October. 

The Humorous Pictorial. Western Journalist for 
October. 

Poetry in the October Magazines. American ( Phila- 
delphia ) for October 18. 

Manufactured Poetry. John S. Grey. Printers* Ink 
for October 22. 

Charcoal; Sketches (Chats about New York Editors). 
" Granville." Epoch for October 24. 

Goethe's Last Days. Edward Dowden. Fortnightly 
Review for October. 

Thomas Hood. Saintsbury. Macmillan^s Magazine for 
October. 

Study of Rhymes in Browning. V^j^Z-Z-^^r* for October. 

Cardinal Newman. Wilfred Meynell. Contemporary 
Review for October. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The November Century contains nearly a 
hundred illustrations. 

The first number of the American Home 
Graphic is announced to appear in New York 
about November i. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer has edited, in 
notable collaboration with her own sex, 
"Woman's Work in America," which will be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. The several 
chapters touch on achievements in literature, 
journalism, education, medicine, politics, law, 
industry, and philanthropy. 

The names of the twenty "Immortelles" 
who have received the largest vote from the 
Critic readers are published in that journal for 
October 25. They are Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
268 votes ; Frances Hodgson Burnett, 241 ; 
Mary N. Murfree, 215 ; Julia Ward Howe, 204; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah 
Orne Jewett, 193; Mary Mapes Dodge, 182; 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, 149; Edith M. 
Thomas, 146; Margaret Deland, 142; Adeline 
D. T. Whitney, 125 ; Celia Thaxter, 123 ; Amelia 



E. Barr, 123; Lucy Larcom, 118; Rose Terry 
Cooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge ( " Gail Ham- 
ilton"), 102; Harriet Prescott Spofford, 97; 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 97 ; Mary E. Wil- 
kins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84- 

" Brunswick," in the Boston Transcript^ and 
the Critic both authoritatively announce that 
" The Anglomaniacs " was written by Mrs. 
Burton N. Harrison, a well-known society 
woman of New York. 

Aldrich has just returned to his Mount 
Vernon street home, looking fresh and well 
after his European trip. The many lovers of 
" Marjorie Daw " will be delighted to learn 
that its author intends to write a volume of 
short stories of similar character, to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

F. G. Attwood, the cartoonist, and Frank P. 
W. Bellew ( " Chip " ) have been engaged to 
draw regularly for America ( Chicago ). 

William Elliott Griffis contributed to Har- 
per* s Young People iox October 21 a biograph- 
ical sketch of Charles Carleton Coffin. The 
eleventh volume of the magazine closed with 
the number for October 28. 

George M. Baker, the well-known play-writer, 
formerly with Lee & Shepard, died at Barn- 
stable, Mass., October 19. He was the author 
of two novels and of seventy-nine farces and 
dramas. 

" The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature " 
is the title of an elaborate essay written by 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, in which the 
principles of the novelist's art are examined in 
detail. Longmans, Green, & Company wil 
shortly publish the book. 

" Shirley Dare " is the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Susan C. Powers, a well-known newspaper 
writer. 

" The Art of Play-writing," by Alfred Hen- 
nequin, professor in the University of Michigan, 
which is just published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., is intended for the practical assistance of 
those who would write plays for the stage. It 
is a valuable and instructive little book, and con- 
tains almost as many useful hints and sugges- 
tions for the intending novelist as it does for 
the young dramatist. 
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James Gordon Bennett has suspended the 
London daily edition of the Herald. 

A new volume of verse by R. H. Stoddard 
is about to be published by the Scribners. It 
will be entitled " The Lion*s Club and Other 
Verse." 

Public opinion^ Washington, offers prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 for the best three essays on 
the subject: *' The Industrial Future of the 
South." The essays must be limited to 3,000 
■words, and must be received by December 1 5. 

Henry O'Meara, of the Boston Journal^ x^ 
about to publish a collection of his poems 
in a volume to be entitled •* Ballads of America 
and Other Poems." 

A series of extracts from advance sheets of 
the "Talleyrand Memoirs," soon to be published 
in five volumes, will be printed in the Century, 

The New England Magazine office has been 
removed from 36 Bromfield street to 86 Federal 
street, Boston. 

Walter Hubbell, author of "The Great Am- 
herst Mystery" and "The Curse of Marriage," 
has just finished a new story. 

Good Housekeeping will be issued monthly 
instead of fortnightly, beginning with January, 
1891. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston has completed a 
novel which he regards as his strongest work. 
It is called "Widow Guthrie," and pictures 
various social phases in the Georgia of sixty 
years ago. 

Kate Field^s Washington says that Onteora 
Park in the Catskills is becoming a great resort 
for literary and artistic people, many of whom 
linger till snow-fall. Among the members of 
this " Summer Eden," now the Onteora Club, 
are Mary Mapes Dodge, Jeannette Gilder, of the 
Critic^ and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, the 
art writer. This summer the beautiful woods 
harbored Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hutton, 
" Mark Twain " (who gave morning readings 
to the cottagers, called "Browning Free and 
Easy"), Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, and 
among artists, Carroll Beckwith, J. W. Alexan- 
-der, Mrs. Cardace Wheeler and her daughter 
Dora, now Mrs. Keith, and many other delight- 
ful artists and authors. 



The Cosmopolitan^ which was bought by John 
Brisben Walker in January, 1889, ^^s increased 
its circulation since then from 16,000 to 80,000 
copies monthly. 

Her publishers say that Mrs. G. R. Alden 
( " Pansy " ) has a larger number of readers than 
any other living writer. More than one hun- 
dred thousand of her books are sold yearly. 

The Chautauquan for November contains 
articles on " The Origin in Literature of Vul- 
garisms," by Professor Edward A. Allen, and 
" How to Write a Letter," by D. M. Morrell. 

Among the most interesting articles in the 
North American Review for November is a 
contribution by Walt Whitman on " Old Poets." 
The old poets of whom Mr. Whitman writes 
include Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, and 
Whittier. 

Edward L. Wilson, who has travelled exten- 
sively through the Holy Land with note-book 
and camera, is about to publish the results of 
his wanderings in a work entitled *• In Scripture 
Lands," which will be supplemented by 150 
illustrations, engraved from the photographs 
taken by the author. 

Edward B. Warman, of Chicago, author of 
" Practical Orthoepy " and other works, was 
married to Flora A. Martinstein, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, October 19. 

Oscar Fay Adams' article on " The Manner- 
less Sex," in the September North American 
has attracted wide-spread attention and com- 
ment, not always favorable. 

Last year the New York World made a net 
profit of $1,200,000. The receipts from the 
Sunday World alone are enough to pay the 
entire expenses of the establishment, leaving 
the earnings of the other six days and of the 
Weekly World as clear profit. There is no 
other paper in the world that makes half so 
much profit. Probably the New York Herald 
is earning $300,000 or $400,000 a year. The 
Chicago Tribune makes a net yearly profit of 
$200,000 for its owners, and the News makes 
half as much. What the Chicago Herald makes 
is not known, for the reason that about all its 
profits, which are very large, go into new presses 
and buildings. 
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Far and Near is the title of a new magazine 
devoted to the interests of wage-earning 
women, which the Critic will begin to publish 
about the end of November. 

The recent death of Professor Austin Phelps 
at Andover, the father of Mrs. Herbert D. 
Ward, takes away the head of a remarkable 
literary family. 

Joseph Pulitzer, who is only about forty-four 
years of age, has been forced to retire from the 
management of the New York World on 
account of illness, which has seriously affected 
his eyes. 

Edwin Arnold's new poem, "The Light of 
the World," will have an introduction bv R. H. 
Stoddard. It will be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Hoffman's celebrated pictures of the 
"Life of Christ," and by a portrait of the 
author. The poem will be copiously annotated. 
Funk & Wagnalls control the American 
edition, which is announced for immediate 
issue, prior to its publication in Europe. 

A testimonial to Walt Whitman was recently 
given in Philadelphia. Colonel Ingersoll de- 
livered an oration, entitled " Let us Put Wreaths 
on the Brow of the Living." The aged poet 
sat in his wheel chair on the stage, directly 
back of the orator, and at the end of the 
oration rolled himself forward and made a few 
remarks. 

Edward S. Martin, of Rochester, a Harvard 
man, has enjoyed the proud distinction of 
having his poems printed by Howe & Co., of 
London, under the title of " Pirated Poems." 
When the English publishers found their re- 
print running into the twelfth thousand, they 
hunted up the young author and desired to 
share the profits with him. 

Frederic Harrison says, in the Forum : ** In 
matters literary I have but one advice to give. 
Keep out of literature, at least till you feel 
ready to burst. Never write a line except out 
of a sense of duty, nor with any other object 
save that of getting it off your mind. About 
literature I have nothing to say. I have always 
felt myself more or less of an amateur. Nor 
do I remember to have wasted an hour in think- 
ing about style or about conditions of literary 



success. 



»» 



The " German Newspaper Directory " of 
Tobias Bros., New York, shows that 774 Ger- 
man newspapers are published in the United 
States and Canada, exclusive of those that do- 
not admit advertisements. 

Harvard men are making a strong effort to 
raise enough money to build a commodious,, 
well-ventilated reading-room in connection with 
the library, which shall be lighted by electricity^ 
and open in the evening. Moses Williams, of 
Brookline, Mass., is the treasurer of the fund. 
The amount to be raised is not less than 
5100,000. 

The Tolstoi Club, of Boston, founded by 
Edward Everett Hale some two years ago,, 
numbers 100 members. It is planning to found 
a place of recreation for the poor of Boston, 
similar to the " People's Palace " in London^ 
which owes its origin to Besant's novels. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the translator of 
Turgenieff and other novelists, who has lately 
returned from St. Petersburg to America, gives- 
in the Nation of October 23 an amusing and 
graphic account of her experiences with the 
Russian censor in her endeavors to obtain the 
Century and other periodicals unmutilated* 
She shows that even the censor himself is 
not so black as he is painted. 

A valuable new magazine on a novel plan is. 
Subjects of the Day, a quarterly review of cur- 
rent topics, about the size of the Nineteenth 
Century, published by Routledge, of London. 
Each issue is devoted to one subject. 

A most beautiful and costly work, to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, costing $25 apiece, is 
"The Silva of North America," by Charles- 
Sprague Sargent, director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum of Harvard College. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. issued the first volume October 18. 
The beautiful plates are drawn by Charles^ 
Edward Faxon. The artist has worked eight 
years on his drawings, 600 in number; they 
are all drawn from life, and were engraved on 
copper in Paris. Each volume is to contain 
fifty plates, and the total number of species 
described will be 422, exclusive of varieties. 
The publishers hope to issue two volumes a- 
year. 
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SERMON REPORTING. 



It is the custom of many dailies, especially in 
Pennsylvania, to print in their Monday editions 
outlines of sermons delivered from various 
pulpits the day previous. Some of these 
sketches are brief, others are more extended. 
With but rare exceptions, these reports are 
not furnished by the ministers delivering the 
sermons, but by reporters sent out to get them. 

Having had some experience both as a 
journalist and a preacher, and also as a pro- 
fessional shorthand reporter, I may be allowed 
a suggestion or two for the benefit of both those 
who secure and those who publish these 
reports ; and these suggestions are offered in 
the hope of helping to remove or improve some 

CopjTight, 1890, by Wiluam 



of those conditions that are the source of much 
dissatisfaction. It is very desirable that, in sa 
far as sermons are placed before the public 
through the daily papers, they shall not do 
injustice to their authors, nor even discredit to 
the reporters and publishers. 

There is no doubt that the desired end — 
viz., that of perfect reports — would be reached, 
if the preachers could be induced to furnish 
the outlines, sketches, or sermons in full, as the 
case may be, to go into print. There are but 
few who, if solicited, would not be willing to 
furnish the outlines themselves for any amount 
of space that might be named by the pub- 
lishers. When a special reporter is sent out to- 
do this kind of work, if the minister could see 
and correct the report before it is published, it 
would not matter so much ; but in many in- 
stances he does not see it until it appears in 
print. If the sermons are delivered from manu- 
script, and are reported verbatim, it does not 
matter so much if the minister does not have 
the privilege of inspection ; but in most cases 
sermons are delivered extempore, and there is 
no speaker, however eloquent and accurate, 
who would be willing to have such discourses 
published verbatim wjthout his having a chance 
to correct them. 

A certain distinguished extempore preacher 
in one of our New England towns once engaged 
an expert stenographer to take a certain dis- 
course, preserving it ipsissima verba. No cor- 
rections of either false syntax or faulty rhetoric 
were to be made by the reporter, in order that 
the minister might read his sermon in the 
exact language of its delivery. The discourse 
was exceedingly eloquent, deeply affecting the 
large audience before whom it was delivered. 
The reporter, faithful to his contract, produced 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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in his transcribed copy every slip of the tongue 
and error in the use of language, and the ex- 
actitude of the report was heartily approved of 
by the author of the discourse, but he as 
heartily declared : " Hundreds of dollars would 
not have bribed me to publish that report with 
my name attached to it without the privilege 
of first correcting it. It would have ruined my 
reputation; and yet I should be unspeakably 
delighted to be assured that I should be able 
to preach at least once a month during the rest 
of my ministry as I preached that morning." 
The errors and mistakes that so materially 
marred the report were not noticed by the con- 
gregation, since, during the delivery, the 
hearers were carried along by the voice, 
gesture, and looks of the speaker. But with a 
view to a perfect report of the sermon, its 
author should be engaged, if possible, to furnish 
the copy for publication. 

What must be the quality of a report when 
the city editor of a daily paper sends out a 
young man to do this work with instructions to 
visit two different services during the same 
forenoon for reports ? At the first service the 
reporter gets the " head " of the sermon ; at 
the second he gets but the "tail," and so fails 
to get the " body " of either discourse. The 
** Lesson Taught " must necessarily be lost in 
both reports, as it would not be possible to 
secure the perspective of a sermon that has 
not been heard. And this imperfect sketch is 
made worse in many instances when it has 
been roughly cut by the editor, in a great hurry, 
to fit in a given space left in the form. 

No wonder there is much dissatisfaction on 
the part of ministers whose sermons are re- 
ported after this fashion. To condense the per- 
spective of a sermon to the space of a half or 
third of a column, the reporter must hear the 
sermon from the beginning to the end. And 
to reduce a half hour's discourse to such small 
space that it requires but five or seven minutes 
for its perusal, the reporter must be a scholar 
of more than ordinary education. To do 
justice to his difficult task, he needs more than 
a mere smattering of politics, medicine, law, 
economics, history, and theology ; he needs a 
liberal proficiency in general book-learning as 
we]). 



The stenographer who has knowledge of the 
subject of the discourse will give a much better 
report than one writing a report of something 
of which he knows nothing. The shorthander 
should have an education so thorough and 
complete that, while he may not be able to 
originate the ideas advanced by the speaker, it 
will yet be greatly to his advantage if he can 
comprehend the logical sequences of the 
matter presented. 

Some of our most distinguished public 
speakers engage reporters whose services they 
retain year after year. The reason of this is 
that these stenographers are specialists. They 
have studiously followed a course of study on 
subjects kindred to the topics they are employed 
to report. Henry Ward Beecher had his own 
private stenographer for many years ; the same 
is true of Drs. Talmage, Spurgeon, Parker, 
Cook, and many others that might be named. 
They retained the services of these men, not 
only because they were specialist reporters, but 
on account of their superior scholarship. Many 
of our commercial schools are responsible for 
the deficiency or inefficiency of multitudes of 
young men and women who go out seeking 
positions which they cannot fill. Not infre- 
quently these institutions advertise to give a 
thorough business course in six, twelve, or 
eighteen months at most. Many a young man 
has been left under the fatal impression that 
a mere knowledge of shorthand is all he needs. 

It is highly important that the ecclesiasti- 
cal reporter should be a specialist. Mere 
"machine" reporting will not do. He needs a 
large fund of general information ; and added 
to this he should have, as far as possible, some- 
thing of a theological education. Above all 
things, he should have some love for that 
special kind of work. There must be a hearty 
sympathy with, and appreciation for, the sub- 
jects that naturally come under the head of 
pulpit discussion. The daily newspaper pro- 
prietor sometimes sends out a young man to do 
this special kind of work who is unfitted be- 
cause of infidel, sceptical, notions. 

Whoever the sermon reporter may be, it 
would doubtless be greatly to his advantage, 
and to the advantage of all others concerned, if 
he would make the personal acquaintance of 
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the preacher \yhose sermons he is to report. 
The preacher could give him many helpful 
suggestions in his arduous work ; and any 
clergyman would willingly give time to any 
young man of worthy principles. I am inti- 
mately acquainted with at least one preacher 



who entertains the warmest regard for the 
stenographic profession, and who would with- 
hold no favor in his power to lighten the 
burdens of the reporter. 

W. G, Thrall, 

WlLLIAMSPORT, Pcnil. 



WRITING FOR FAME AND FOR GAIN. 



I believe the majority of people are prone to 
look upon literature as something apart from 
•everything else — an avocation which has 
nothing in common with the other pursuits of 
mankind. Of course, literature is a profession, 
and, in a general sense, is in the same category 
with law or medicine. The world has gained 
this exalted estimate of literature because more 
writers become famous than practitioners in 
either of the other two professions named. 
That is to say, more literary people obtain a 
permanent place in the history of their country 
than do the lawyers and the doctors. The 
reason is simple. A lawyer, however consider- 
able he may be, depends upon his personality, 
and when his speeches are divorced from this 
they are apt to be dull and uninteresting. He 
may acquire reputation by ' dint of skilful 
manipulation of some case ; but, the case once 
settled, the world cares for it no longer, and 
when he dies he has left nothing whereby he 
may be remembered. The eminent Blackstone, 
failing as a practitioner, dipped into literature, 
and won for himself an undying name. But 
for all this, literature, in a general way, is to be 
classed with the other two. With those who 
stand in awe of it, one who chooses writing as 
his life work is, of necessity, an eager follower 
after the bubble, reputation ; nay, his inclina- 
tion in this direction presupposes this, and 
nothing less. 

It is unkind of the world to view writers in 
this way. A young fellow who takes to litera- 
ture does not share the charity which he who 
adopts law seems to receive. The latter,' they 



say, is a practical young man, and will make 
the law subservient to him, as a means of 
maintenance. The former is a romantic weak- 
ling; he yearns inordinately for fame; he 
scorns liberal emoluments as degrading to his 
genius, as it were. Practicability is just as 
possible in literature as in anything else. 

It is no more an indication of striking genius 
because one can write than it is that one is a 
superior personage because he has made a suc- 
cess of the law. This is a distinction which 
the world fails to make, but one which it will 
recognize by and by. 

All young people, at some time or other, 
entertain those dreamy prospects of the future 
which mature judgment and stern reality serve 
to eradicate. Writing for fame is uncertain 
and wearisome work. We should think it 
exceedingly strange if a young lawyer should 
make fame the supreme object of his 
practice. Money first, fame afterward, is 
the rule with him. Fame is quite as fickle as 
fortune. She must dally with the caprices of 
the great world. 

I wish to dwell with emphasis upon this 
theme of writing for fame and for gain, because 
if every one who writes presumes upon a reputa- 
tion ( as the world seems to think ), it is obvious 
what a silly reflection is cast upon many of us. 
Literature is an earnest, legitimate calling, and 
its votaries need not be " eccentric geniuses." 
They are, however, ceaseless workers, with 
hearts inured to disappointment and to fierce 
struggles with the problems of life. As for 
fame, we cannot all win names that will live 
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after we are gone. We may, nevertheless, be 
useful in our sphere, and render temporary 
assistance to our fellow-beings, which, after all, 
is the most of life. As a medium of support, 
literature invites all to her coffers, and the 
worthy ones shall not go away empty in this 
day. 

Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day, 

sang William Cullen Bryant. No one works 
harder than the writer of books. No other 
calling involves so much worry and heartache 
— in a word, the coining of one's life-blood. 
The successful writer must be always thinking, 
observing, reading, writing, with untiring 
energy. Then why incur additional pain by 
fretting about fame? It is said Nathaniel 
Hawthorne warned his son Julian against a 
literary career as being one of toil and vexa- 
tion. And so it is to him who strives for fame. 
But Hawthorne's son has taken the sensible 
course. In his own words, he is writing for 
"bread and butter, and corned beef and cab- 
bage." He thinks it well enough, perhaps, to 
" warble about the soul " after you have 
earned your ^.meat and vegetables. This is 



cold, unpoetic truth, but it is good, practical 
sense, and should be manfully faced. 

I once knew a young litterateur, of no mean 
ability, who deemed the pursuit of literature 
for gain nothing more than a prostitution of 
one's talents, a thoroughly mercenary course,. 
which could never result in anything great. 
But with her fine-spun theories, she still wan- 
ders about in obscurity, and has never been 
able to dispose of her work. The reason is 
plain : she strove to do something of which 
she was not capable. Her standard was toa 
high. Like him in the parable, she took the 
highest seat at the feast, and was thereby sub- 
jected to embarrassment. In a word, she could 
not regard writing and business principles in 
connection. 'Assuredly they mix admirably. 
What a splendid example is Sir Walter Scott of 
that most admirable combination of commercial 
sense and power to enchant with the pen. 
Then, let us take care of the present — perforn* 
our part as best we can. Literature is a pro- 
fession, and writers must live. Not one-tenth 
of us will be remembered a hundred years 
hence. The present is ours — the future is the 
world's. E. L. Masters. 

Lkwistown, 111. 



PLAGIARISM. 



It has been truly said that the most common 
effect of literary envy is the charge of plagiar- 
ism. To a certain extent, plagiarism is a neces- 
sity. The range of individual experience is so 
limited that every writer since theje was a writ- 
ten medium of expression has had "to prate of 
that which he felt not, and testify to things that 
were not a reality to his own consciousness," by 
borrowing from the experiences of others. To 
advance an idea strictly new is impossible. 
Even the brightest thoughts of our most con- 
scientious writers have a parallel in something 
said centuries ago. 

The^rand old masters have so weighted their 



sentences with the dense pith of concentrated 
thoughts that they strike the careful reader's 
mind with a force that gives them permanent 
lodgment, and to express the s:\me ideas in 
other words seems '* lame and impotent." Who 
has not reflected on some subject till the mind 
was crowded with ideas and all at once remem- 
bered a little line or two from Shakespeare that 
embodied the whole matter in a few words .^ 
Many an undisputed literary genius is bewitched 
and held captive by the force of Shakespeare's 
wit and wisdom. Imagine such a one trying to 
write words of comfort and counsel to some 
" wretched soul bruised with adversity." If he 
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is not discouraged before he begins by remem- 
bering : " Every one can master a grief but he 
that has it," " Men can counsel and speak com- 
fort to that grief which they themselves do not 
feel/* ***Tis all men's office to speak patience 
to those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
but no man's virtue or sufficiency to be so 
moral when he shall endure the like himself," — 
he will probably with a thin disguise write: 
**When fortune means to men most good she 
looks upon them with a threatening eye," 
** Let's not burthen our remembrance with a 
heaviness that's gone," "Things without rem- 
edy should be without regard," " Wise men 
ne'er sit and wail their woes,'* "To mourn a 
mischief that is past and gone is the next way 



to draw new mischief on,'* "Cease to lament 
for that thou canst not help and study help for 
that which thou lamentesl,** ** Our remedies oft 
in ourselves do lie which we ascribe to heaven." 
There is not a working of the human heart so 
subtle but it has been brought to light. All the 
complex impressions and emotions of the mind 
have been analyzed. Every '* airy nothing ** has 
been given "a local habitation and a name." 
So, except in the field of scientific research, all 
we can hope to do is to rearrange and recom* 
bine, " To gather posies from other men's flow- 
ers and have naught but the thread that binds 
them ours." 

Etta B. Casey. 

Boston, Mass. 



TOO MUCH SENTIMENT IN LITERARY WORK. 



I am of the opinion that young writers allow 
too much sentiment to enter into their work. I 
well remember how eagerly I watched for the 
publication of the first story 1 wrote. It was 
delayed several weeks after I despatched the 
manuscript to the editor, and during those 
weeks 1 underwent a nervous strain that I don't 
think I have yet recovered from entirely. But 
the story at last appeared, and the joy that 
thrilled my soul when I beheld it in print was 
greater than any I have since experienced. I was 
sure that I had found my calling, and I at once 
set about writing another story, which I sent to 
the publication that had accepted my first effort. 
When, within a few days, the manuscript was 
returned to me with the thanks of the editor, I 
suffered a blow that nearly sent me to a mad- 
house, but 1 rallied and reached out for a 
market, and found it. 

With me, writing has come to be a cold- 
blooded, business proposition. I no longer 
yearn for glory. Coin is what 1 work for; and 
if an editor regards my productions as worthy 
of publication, I make him pay for them. 

When I send a manuscript to an editor, I do 
it with as little feeling as I would drive to 



market with a load of potatoes. If 1 cannot 
dispose of my wares in one direction, I can in 
another, and I consider it no trouble to show 
my goods. 

All the good sense in the world is not con- 
fined within the skull of one man ; the fact that 
an article is rejected by one editor does not 
condemn the article ; it may not be suitable 
for his publication, or he may have a surfeit of 
material of the character of the manuscript 
that you send him ; at all odds, if the manuscript 
is relumed, the writer should not be disheart- 
ened, nor should he waste valuable time in 
lewriting it, but he should promptly send it to 
some other publication, and keep it on the road 
until it is either accepted or worn out. 

1 do not advocate the doctrine of rewriting. 
One had better spend the time that is required 
to rewrite an article in developing a new idea. 
If a manuscript is worn out on the road, and 
still comes back to me, I burn it. The diction 
I can afford to burn : the idea I cannot bum, 
and I am sure to utilize it some day, when it 
may do me better scr\'ice than it did before. 

Confidence is one of the best attributes that 
a young writer can possess. Let him assume 
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that he knows as much about the laws of com- 
position as any editor to whom he is apt to sub- 
mit his work, and he will take his produce to 
the market with a bold front, and I have found 
that, in the business world, a bold front always 
commands a great deal of respect and attention. 
If there is one thing above another that an 
editor hates to see, it is a contributor creeping 
up to his threshold and whining to be let in. 
Every manuscript should seem to say to the 
editor into whose hands it falls : " Here I am ! I 
am worthy of your closest attention. If I do not 
suit you, I will go elsewhere, for I am sure that 
I have the faculty for making friends, and there 
need be no hard feelings between us." 

But before a manuscript can say this to an 
editor and expect its words to have any weight 
with him, it is essential that its external 
appearance be above unfavorable criticism. The 



pages should not be too large, nor too small ;: 
each page should be carefully numbered; it 
should be typewritten, if possible, and if hand- 
written, it should be written carefully; if 
should be punctuated ; and if it is bulky, the 
sheets should be laid flat. I notice that young 
writers complain grievously of editors who 
return their manuscripts to them badly muti- 
lated. This is an experience that I have never 
had, and I am inclined to think that it would be 
very hard work to find an editor who would 
deliberately mutilate a manuscript that was so 
carefully prepared and presented to him that 
he could not doubt that the writer placed a con- 
siderable value upon it. 

Above all things, young writers should avoid 
the production of shabby work. 

Thomas Bewsy Holmes. 

El Vbrano, Calif. 



ONE DUTY OF A WRITER. 



To inform us, who regard expression as our 
vocation, of what we should do to make our 
work acceptable to editors and profitable to the 
counting room, is a perennial pleasure to many 
pens. We are told gravely at times that, if we 
will but furnish fresh and striking ideas, the 
'office will see that such are presented properly 
as to language. It seems to me that it is a 
writer's duty to make his manuscript as correct 
a thing as he is able to do, in manner as well as 
in matter. However obscure and small be the 
circle of our readers, we should give to it our 
best, or defer the giving. We do not know 
what keen critic from a metropolis of wit may 
chance to be in our audience at the least 
expected moment, and it is wise to be never 
en ddshabilU^ although expediency is not the 
highest motive of life. It seems to me, also, 
that we are lacking in self-respect and in re- 
spect for literature when we do not take all 
possible pains in our work. Printed matter is 



educating the masses ; it is wrong to permit a 
line to go forth which may vitiate a .worthy- 
standard, or serve as an example, not of true 
value, to any less experienced than we. 

I read not long ago a serious word tending 
toward admission of the confused use of verbs 
like *' sit" and " set," and " lie " and »* lay," and 
there followed soon a decided taking advantage of 
such latitude, in the Independent of October 9^ 
by Joaquin Miller, whose " Parable of the 
Gates " is the opening verse of that issue of 
the paper : — 

"And so when in their path did lay 
A cripple with a broken sta£F, 
This one did pass straight on his way/' etc. 

Mr. Miller is erratic, but the supervising^ 
editor could have written " there lay," and have 
made thereby a grammatical expression, besides 
ridding the stanza of one of the four " dids **■ 
allowed publication in it. 

We expect the paper named to be only next 
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below the great magazines in a sort of litera- 
ture which we may regard as worthy of study, 
and we do not enjoy bad prose, lined out. As 
to the verse mentioned, the idea is good ; but 
the form of presentnient and its editing are 
unworthy of the Independent^ and neither 
author nor paper did its duty to a great number 
of readers in letting even the one word " lay " 
in such a position go broadcast. 

A young Southern writer, who has been 
"pushed for all he is worth *' because of family 
associations, published some time ago a bit of 
graceful verse marred by a similar straining of 



English, the pronoun " I " being used at the 
end of a line where " me " was the proper word, 
because a rhyme was needed for " lie." 

I am sure that I do not speak for myself 
alone when I say that, reading only the better 
class of current literature, I do not like to be 
annoyed by trite and commonplace thoughts 
put into bad language. Remarkable ideas may 
excuse themselves for existence even in un- 
grammatical shape, sometimes, although they 
are provoking in such guise to one's natural 
Adam. 

Farmiw.ton, n. h. a. C. Waldron^ 



MRS. ELIZA R. PARKER. 



In these days of paragraphing, every woman 
who has written, painted, sung, played, or other- 
wise distinguished herself, has her appearance, 
manners, and gowns commented upon in the 
daily press as freely as if she occupied a pedes- 
tal like Bartholdi's Liberty, and challenged criti- 
cism. Where this publicity is the rule, it is an 
agreeable relief to find such a unique exception 
as Mrs. Parker, who, in spite of her wide popu- 
larity as a writer upon domestic interests, pre- 
serves such an inviolate privacy that the edi- 
tors for whom she writes have never seen her, 
and she has but once in her life, and that was 
many years ago, visited an editorial office. Not 
one of the publishers of her books has ever 
seen her, and the interviewers and reporters, 
who are attracted by her growing reputation, 
are sent away without the opportunity of even 
learning the color of her hair or making any 
discoveries as to her manner of life. 

Like " The Duchess," who publishes so 
voluminously, Mrs. Parker keeps her social and 
her literary life entirely distii^ct, and no one 
sharing her graceful hospitality, and seeing the 
lovely manner in which her position of wife, 
mother, and hostess is filled, would suspect that 
her life is one of unflagging industry. 

She was born in the famed blue-grass region, 



and in the luxury of her early surroundings 
nothing seemed more improbable than that she 
should ever turn her facile skill in composition, 
which distinguished her at school, into a money- 
making force, or become the active, practical 
housekeeper into which she has developed, 
through the necessity thrust upon her in the 
troublous times which succeeded the civil war. 
While she was very young her father, like many 
other Southerners, lost home and fortune during^ 
the war, and the man she married a few years 
later, when she was only a mere girl, had endured 
the same misfortunes, retaining of his ancestral 
property only a country house, which needed, 
to preserve its old time state, the retinue of 
servants which use had made necessary to 
ante-bellum households in the Southern states. 
Then knowing nothing of housekeeping, the 
young wife struggled for years with the diffi- 
culties presented by the disorganized condition 
of domestic service through the countr)-. The 
only servants available were ignorant country 
negroes, not brought up to house service, 
whose highest flights of fancy did not soar 
beyond frying. They not only needed teaching, 
but they seemed without the faculty of learning. 
It was after repeated experiments and discour- 
aging failures that Mrs. Parker, in despair of 
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training her servants while ignorant herself, 
succeeded in acquiring the skill and proficiency 
in the culinary art that makes her writings now 
so valuable to inexperienced housekeepers. 

Her successful book, " Economical House- 
keeping," was an outcome of her voluntary ap- 
prenticeship i n her own kitchen, and her depths of 
experience give her an unfailing fund of recipes 
and methods of cooking upon which to draw. 
Her work is to be met with in all the best maga- 
zines where women's interests are specialties. 
She is also editor of household departments in 
the Ladies' Home Cofnpanion and in other 
papers. But knowing the richness of her 
imagination and the versatility of her talent, it 
is a matter of regret to her friends that Mrs. 
Parker lets her practical writing crowd out the 
kind of work in which she first became known 
to the world — that is, the poetry and short 
stories, which were her introduction to the 
Southern papers and magazines. She also. 



before her time was so absorbed by the demand 
for her housekeeping articles, wrote several 
series of papers on the early settlers of this 
country. 

The Courier-yournal, of Louisville, calls Mrs. 
Parker the leading household writer of the South, 
and she is modestly proud of the well-earned 
title. Her desire to help young and inexperi- 
enced women to make home the place it should 
be almost amounts to a passion, and she can 
hardly fail to be eloquent upon a subject so near 
to her heart. 

Of her other life — the home life — she says 
herself : " My home is a beautiful old-fashioned 
house in Kentucky, where I live in happy seclu- 
sion with my husband, who is one of the culti- 
vated, courtly men for which the South was 
once so famous, and my lovely daughters, whose 
education and training are my earnest care." 

M. C. Hungerford, 

Stamford, Conn. 



CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 



When we consider how many phases of char- 
acter are portrayed by the facile pen of the 
romancer, it would be singular indeed if among 
so many thousands of portraitures many of them 
did not seem to be peculiar to the reader. 

I suppose all authors have at times been met 
with the observation, *' Oh, I recognize such or 
such a one in your book. It is an exact repro- 
duction of *D.'" At the same time the writer 
may never have met " D " or even heard of him. 

I have two letters from which I copy, first 
premising that some years ago I wrote several 
books for D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, under 
the pseudonym of " Clara Vance," five or six 
altogether, all taking prizes at that time offered 
for Sunday-school literature. The first letter 
reads as follows : — 

Mrs. Denison, 

Dear Madamy — I find by inquiring of the publishers, D- 
Lothrop & Co., that you are the author of "Avely Luttrell,'' 



lately published by that firm. Your principal character is a 
clergyman, by name Warren Halstead, and as you have so cor- 
rectly sketched his life, character, and surroundings, you must, 
of course, have an intimate knowledge of the man and his per- 
sonal friends and associates. I am at present compiling the 
records of the Halsteads, of which family I am a relative. Will 
you oblige me by giving all the details with which you are 
familiar, as, presumably, a relative or very intimate friend of 
the Halsteads, and I assure jou I shall be under great obliga- 
tions. 

Yours very truly, 



I wrote in reply that I had never in my life 
met with a single person of that name, that my 
characters were all fictitious, the veritable chil- 
dren of my brain. The letter I kept as a curi- 
osity. 

A year or two afterward I received some 
pictures from the editor of a paper issued by 
the Baptist Publication Society, of Philadelphia, 
with a request that I should make them the 
subjects of short sketches for their Sunday- 
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school publication. One of these pictures rep- 
resented a young girl in the act of jumping 
from a precipice across a chasm. On the rocks, 
a little below her, an ill-looking man seemed to 
be pursuing her. 

I wrote the sketch, placing the scene of action 
in Switzerland, inventing everything, even the 
given and family name of the young girl, whom 
I made a prodigy of musical talent. The given 
name was a pure invention, and a most unusual 
one, so unusual that I wrote to Dr. Griffiths a 
day or two ago to furnish me with the paper, 
that I might get it for this article. He, in reply, 
said that as I could not remember the date of 
publication, it was not possible to find it. 

Some months after the publication of the 
sketch, a letter came to me which ran as 
follows : — 

Mrs. Denison, 

Madam, — I read your name underneath an interesting 
sketch in the Baptist Publication Sunday School organ. Permit 
me to say that the name you gave your principal character is 
my family name. Years ago my oldest brother went to Switzer- 
land, where he married and had one daughter, who, as she grew 
up, developed an extraordinary talent for music. The reason I 
give for thinking that your sketch is founded upon fact is the 
given name of the child, which is a very unusual one. Do you 
know anything of the whereabouts of my brother? I am aware 
that his daughter died, and as I have not heard from him for 
nearly five ytars, I have almost given him up for dead. I have 
another brother who is a clerk in the patent office at Washing- 
ton, and he also joins me in the request that if you have any 
facts in your possession that would help us to get at the where- 



abouts of our brother George, you will kindly forward them to u». 
Trusting I am not taking too great a liberty, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 



To me this seemed almost marvellous, — that 
I should have given the name (a pure invention )> 
the very place in Switzerland where this man 
had gone ; the fact that his daughter had a won- 
derful gift of song ; her given name, and all cor- 
responding so exactly in every way with the 
actual facts presented in this letter did seem re- 
markable. 

In looking over my old papers, I came across 
these letters, and knowing that curious things, 
are constantly happening in our fabulous worlds 
I thought I would send a transcript of them to 
The Writer. 

1 have often been asked whether certain of 
my characters in fiction were not meant for real 
persons; I could always reply with a clear 
conscience in the negative. 

All authors have no doubt had similar experi- 
ences, and it would be amusing if such cases 
were published. Having a rather limited ac- 
quaintance among literary people, I have not 
been able to exchange ideas on this particular 
subject, but I should like to hear from then^ 
through the medium of The Writer and The 
Author. 

Who comes next.'* Mary A. Denison. 

Washington, D. C. 



HINTS FOR YOUNG WRITERS OF FICTION. 



I do not undertake to furnish an infallible 
recipe for the making of authors, but only to 
give a few hints for the development of natural 
talent, especially in the line of fiction. 

Keep an open eye and ear. Notice every- 
thing — how people talk, how they dress, how 
they conduct themselves under given circum- 
stances, their peculiarities of figure, motions, 
vocal tones, facial expressions. Get inside them 



as far as possible, and study their internal con- 
struction. 

Seize upon striking incidents, small or great. 
1 once saw a passing tramp pluck a white rose 
from a vagrant bush outside my garden wall. 
A tramp and a white rose — what an incon- 
gruity ! The result was a story. 

Observe things, as well as people. Every 
material object has what may be called an 
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" expression " of its own. The art of catching 
this expression and of crystallizing it into a few 
crisp sentences lends vividness and reality to 
description. Be careful that your observations 
are true ones, and thus avoid mistakes like that 
of a young artist, who placed his crowing rooster 
lengthwise of the fence on which it stood. No 
rooster ever developed a crow of any size with- 
out bracing himself by a crosswise clutch of 
his perch. 

Gather a fund of general information on all 
sorts of topics. Knowledge of any kind never 
comes amiss. It may be useful sometime to 
know how many legs a caterpillar has, or how 
many days in the year it rains in Fiji. 

When reading, read observantly. Study 
punctuation, phrasing, paragraphing, division 
into heads, apt expressions, the clothing of 
ideas, differing literary styles, everything which 
belongs to the make-up of a book or article. 



The capacity of the brain is limited, therefore 
supplement it by the use of note-books. Into 
the note-book should go everything in the way 
of literary material, descriptions of persons, 
places, and incidents, ideas for stories or articles, 
striking sayings, good jokes, and stories which 
may serve as illustrations. Use some care in 
the writing of notes, for this is excellent prac- 
tice in the art of Expression. 

In writing, strive to be fresh and original, but 
do not allow the striving to become apparent. 
First have ideas, and then learn to express 
them pithily. Nothing so dims the lustre of a 
bright idea as a clumsy expression. 

Cultivate patience, perseverance, and a liter- 
ary sense, and do not turn misanthrope if the 
public does not share the absorbing interest 
which you doubtless feel in the children of your 
brain. Alice L. Anderson, 

Windham, N. H. 



PROOF-READING. 



Truly, " Many are called, but few are chosen " 
to that delicate mediatorial position between 
author and public — the press-corrector — and 
few are possessed of the required requisite 
faculties of deliberation, strict balancing of 
pro and con, and rapidity of decision, coupled 
with that keenness of vision which sees a page 
of print at once as an entity, and at almost the 
same moment detects all typographical errors 
and bad orthography upon it, which a success- 
ful reader must possess or acquire. Always 
an important requisite, too, for one who at- 
tempts to read proof is the spirit of criticism — 
fair, impartial, unprejudiced criticism, however, 
even though '' challenge everything " be one's 
motto. Equally important are quickness of 
perception, and a good education, and general 
knowledge; with these qualifications, success 
may be counted upon; of course, special 
knowledge in any branch gives added power : 



and not the least important lore is a mastery of 
the intricacies of the printer's craft. 

Of the critical and analytical habit of mind, 
one can justly say, it is a great gift. True, 
it destroys the pleasure of reading much 
ephemeral literature, hvX^ per contra^ it heightens 
greatly the joy of reading masterpieces, and also 
of all good work done in a painstaking way. 
Since the age of sixteen I have never read a 
book without tracing, closely or remotely, the 
source of any pleasure or disgust at its close ; 
later, each line of verse has had to render a 
strict account. Still later, this spirit began to 
take note of the minutice of each page: cap- 
tions, chapter heads, flush or indented first lines, 
capitals, style of .spelling, etc., — and I would 
unconsciously turn forward or backward for the 
publishers' imprint. 

What little I know about reading proof has 
chiefly been attained in this way, — not at all by 
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"** browsing among books," though spending 
hours in libraries, but by constant minute 
analysis of books from tlie best printers of the 
world ; and often after challenge of word, 
sentence, or statement, a long pursuit in old 
quarto or encyclopaedia would verify my 
-doubts, or alas ! confront me with my own 
error, — either alternative, you see, a rare 
educational process. , 

This method of reading, moreover, fixes 
important things wonderfully in the mind. 
At the very moment you lay aside the book 
its effect changes from the mingled emotions 
while reading to a definite pleasure or dislike ; 
the motif of the book is at once heightened, 
and the descriptions, the plot, the under or 
counter plot, the characters, crystallize them- 
selves beautifully about the great central idea, 
just as the clear liquid in a chemist's phial 
will at a touch magically reveal, first 
filaments, thea spars, then beautiful clustered 
rhombohedrons. It is of great value to remem- 
ber, as few can, the names of all the characters 
in all the standard, and many minor, novels, 
the historical setting of every book, the chron- 
ological order of each author's works, many 
parallel passages in different works; all this 
may be acquired by a close analytical reading, 
and many an obscure quotation, incorrectly 
given by author, set right without the tedious 
climbing from shelf to shelf of a dusty library. 

Such sifting of books reveals the frailties of 
the best publishers and readers. Nearly all 
English books abound in errors, and the type is 
spaced, apparently, by a blacksmith, — a case 
in point being an edition of Howells' " Hazard 
of New Fortunes," evidently done in England, 
though bearing the imprint of the Harpers. 
Books from the presses at Cambridge have many 
misspellings ("guaze " being found in a recent 
** Riverside " book), and some most outrageous 
syllabification. Not long ago a novel by a 
well-known Bostonian appeared, wherein one 
of the characters figures as *'Miss Spark" 
in the early pages, and later as " Miss 
Stark"; and the printers in and about 
Boston seem to let the "junior personage with 
a sobriquet " make havoc of the running titles 
to chapters. Something akin to this has also 
happened to my copy of the Revised Version, 



the name " Jeermiah " looking very badly at 
the top of one of its pages. In the very sources 
and fountain-heads of advice and authority 
errors appear ; in Drew's latest edition of 
" Hints and Helps," in a list of words variously 
spelled, appears " Enc/yclopaedia," and in 
Bigelow's manual are many typographical 
defects. 

Does any friend desire to sit day by day 
patiently reading and amending poorly written 
and feebly conceived prose and verse or 
patiently comparing a music proof with its 
spider-written copy? — which is like nothing 
else than placing two etchings side by side to 
see if the same number of fine lines appear — 
does he wish to incur the ill-will of the author 
by queries which are vital, of the publishers 
by numerous and " finical " corrections, and of 
the compositor by gently insisting that "outs " 
must be inserted if fifty pages be overrun? If 
he also has a sense of humor which delights to 
see in cold type such phrases as " A nation 
still in the straddling-clothes of infancy," " Ben 
was indolent: in ancient phrase * a cucumber of 
the ground,' " " Years ago Horace Greeley 
came, a /w^headed boy, from Vermont," and 
can smile when an author writes on a proof 
margin, " Text in verjuice^ extracts in mignon^^ 
— then he is ready to be a proof-reader; and 
about ripe for translation as well. 

I would say, then, to any one beginning to 
read proof : Read all the books of the best 
authors, from the best publishers. Read them 
( I ) To ascertain wherein is the charm of their 
style, and why they prefer certain words and 
idioms. (2) To satisfy yourself that the best 
possible division of the work has been made 
in books, chapters, sections, paragraphs. (3) 
To note the best and most modern usages in 
literary and typographical matters, and to remem- 
ber and adhere to these, giving what is called 
"taste." (4) To impress upon yourself that 
eternal vigilance is the price of accuracy. Let 
no incongruity, no misspelled word, or misplaced 
point, no transposition of letters, elude your 
watchfulness, and you shall have as a reward a 
high seat in a seven-by-nine den, close to the 
presses, and p^Bnty of " solid " reading matter 
for the remainder of your natural life. 

Boston, Mass. P- ^' SUckney, 
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ences to literary articles in periodicals might 
be as fresh as possible. Hereafter the maga- 
zine will go to press so that it may be delivered 
to subscribers and to newsdealers throughout 
the United States on the first day of each 
month, and the forms will close on the twentieth 
day of the month preceding. In the January 
number will be given a title-page and full index 
of The Writer for 1890. 



The bound volumes of The Writer and 
The Author for 1890 will be ready for deliv- 
ery about January 15. Orders will be received 
now for complete sets of both magazines to the 
end of 1 891 — four bound volumes of The 
Writer, two bound volumes of The Author, 
and a year's subscription to both magazines, 
ending with December, 1891 — for Ten Dollars. 
The volumes now ready will be sent at once, 
prepaid; the v^umes for 1890 will be sent 
as soon as they are received from the bindery. 
The number of sets available is limited, and 
those who desire to take advantage of this offer 
should do so without delay. 
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THE WRITER" FOR 1891. 



It has always been the rule of The Writer 
not to promise, but to perform, and so no 
detailed announcement will be made for 189U 
In a general way, it may be said that the con- 
ductor of the magazine will use every effort ta 
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make it as useful and helpful as it can be made 
Xo its subscribers. Arrangements have been 
made for a series of practical articles of advice 
to young writers in every department of litera- 
ture, which will begin in an early number. 
Other helpful articles by well-known writers 
have been secured, and will be printed during 
the coming year. Especial pains will be taken 
next year to make the magazine as practical, 
and as little theoretical, as possible. 

With the January number The Writer 
will begin its fifth volume. Its success has 
been unusual, and the demand for it has shown 
that such a magazine was really needed. Its 
conductor will spare no pains to continue its 
usefulness, and he hopes that he may continue 
to receive the support which has always been so 
generously accorded to him up to the present 
time. 



'THE AUTHOR" FOR NOVEMBER. 



The Author for November 15 contains: 
** American Fiction," by Dan W. Nead; " * Belle 
Bremer,'" by M. E. Cardwill ; " Cadmean 
Bucket Shops," by Maurice Thompson ; " Some 
Brooklyn Authors," by F. B. Stanford^ "Jour- 
nalism versus Literature," by W. J. Hender- 
son ; " Rev. E. E. Hale," by Annie Isabel 
Willis ; " Newspapers as Literary Schools," by 
Edward W. ' Bok ; and " Thoughts about 
Writing," by Oliver Wendell Holmes; with the 
usual departments of " Editorials," " Queries," 
"Personal Gossip about Writers," and " Lit- 
erary News and Notes." The writers about 
whom " personal gossip " is given are George 
M. Baker, Clara Bell, John Henry Boner, Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, Maude Howe Elliott 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Alice French, Frederic 
Harrison, E. Lynn Linton, Francis Parkman, 
and John Rose Troup. 



AN APPEAL FROM MRS. WILCOX. 



To THE Editor of the Writer: I am 
acquainted with an author — a man past sixty, 
who has become nearly blind. By the use of a 
■watchmaker's magnifying glass and a pair of 
powerful spectacles, he is enabled slowly to 
a-ead or write one word at a time. In this slow 



and painful way he has managed to write a 
remarkable article, which has been accepted by 
one of our leading magazines. 

This man is at present most distressingly 
situated. He lacks the necessities of life. I 
wish to have him placed in the "Authors' 
Home " at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
funds of this " Home " are not now adequate to 
its needs. I should like to have as many readers 
of this article as feel so inclined send contribu- 
tions to the editor of the Writer to help a 
fund I am trying to raise to insure this blind 
author a comfortable resort for the winter. To 
those who are willing to contribute I will give 
the name and address of this gifted, but unfortu- 
nate, man, if they desire it. 

He is writing a book, which he hopes will 
prove a source of income to him; but, of 
necessity, his work goes slowly and painfully, 
and he is so unfortunately situated that he can 
accomplish but little now. Who will help me 
to render him comfortable for the winter ? 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

349 N. Fifty-eighth street, Nbw York. 
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QUERIES. 

(i.) Are the following sentences correct: 
A large gang of men was at work " ; "A 
large crowd of spectators was present " ; "A 
bevy of girls, well-dressed, was in attendance 
throughout the trial " ? " The party were 
driven," says one writer ; " the party was enter- 
tained," says another in the same paper. All 
these sentences were picked out ot newspapers 
of great prominence. I think the word " were " 
would be grammatically correct in all cases. 

( 2. ) Is there such a phrase as this : "Death 
is preferable to a miserable existence." 

c. J. F. 

[ ( I . ) The best authorities favor the use of 
a singular verb with collective nouns. 

( 2. ) The quotation is not in Bartlett's " Dic- 
tionary." — w. h. h. ] 



Have you in either The Writer or The 
Author ever printed anything regarding A. 
Mary F. Robinson, E. Nesoit, or Augusta Web- 
ster, or any of their publications ? If not, can 
you tell me where I can get information con- 
cerning these authors ? A. m. h. 

[ Neither The Writer nor The Author has 
ever published anything about either A. Mary 
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F. Robinson, E. Nesbit, or Augusta Webster. 
Leslie Stephens* " Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy " is the most exhaustive work on English 
authors that has yet appeared ; but it is not com- 
pleted yet, only twenty-four volumes having been 
published. Possibly a critical estimate may 
be found in Stedman's "Victorian Poets." Mr. 
Stedman discusses the poems both of Miss 
Robinson and of Augusta Webster at some 
length. Possibly some information about E. 
Nesbit is given in Lippincott's " Cyclopaedia 
of Biography " or in Vapereau's "Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains." Both of these works 
may be found in any good public library. — 
E. A. T. ] 

(i.) How may a writer "syndicate" his 
own articles ? 

(2.) In offering the same production to 
several different papers, would it be best to 
name the price expected from each ? 

(3) What price could reasonably be asked 
by an unknown writer, — one whose articles are 
promptly accepted along with those of authors 
of established reputation ? l. r. 

[(i.) A writer may "syndicate" his own 
articles by offering them simultaneously to a 
number of editors, informing each editor that 
the articles are not sent to him alone. Unless 
the writer is well-known, or his articles possess 
unusual interest, it will not be wise for him to 
try to sell them to more than one periodical at 
a time. 

( 2. ) It is better for a writer generally to let 
the editor fix his own price. 

( 3. ) Ordinary newspaper space rates are 
$2.50 a thousand words. — w. h. h. ] 



ye wings of time, and bring that welcome day. 

J. L. V 
Austin, Tex. 
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THE SCRAP BASKET. 



My special grievance is the editor who pays 
quarterly. We all know that magazines are 
made up two months in advance, and manu- 
script sent in February, for ilistance, cannot 
appear before April ; but when an article is 
promptly published in April, and I wait until 
the second week in July for my pay, it does not 
appear just to the writer whose bills are ex- 
pected to be paid monthly. Did Bellamy say 
that in " the good time coming " editors will 
pay on acceptance ? If so, " Fly quickly on, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb Art of Playwriting. By Alfred Hennequin, Ph. D. 
187 pp. Cloth, t^i.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company.. i8go. 

If every young and ambitious playwright 
could have placed in his hands a copy of 
Hennequin's admirable "Art of Playwriting," 
there would be much less heart-burning and 
fewer poor plays. The book is an excellent 
one ; it is a " practical treatise on the elements 
of dramatic construction, intended for the play- 
wright, the student, and the dramatic critic." 
The author, who is a professor at Ann Arbor, 
is himself a practiced and successful play- 
wright. In succinct, clear, exhaustive Englisn, 
he has summed up, in his twenty-five chapters, 
a great deal of information. • The earlier chap- 
ters treat of the theatre staff, the stage, with 
its technical terms, the scenery, stage-plans,^ 
and directions. Chapter VII. begins with the 
different kinds of plays, and tragedy, medi- 
ated tragedy, and comedy, with their varieties, 
are carefully distinguished. The most valua- 
ble portion of the book, to the playwriter, 
begins with Chapter XV., *' What Constitutes a 
Play," and continues with chapters on " Con- 
struction," taking up "The Exposition," "The 
Growth," "The Climax," "The Fall," and. 
" The Catastrophe." The book concludes with 
three chapters on " How to Write a Play," 
explaining "The Blocking Out," "The Re- 
arrangement," and "The Wnting In." The 
author shows, what so few young writers under- 
stand, why a play must be wholly dififerent 
from what might make a good novel, and how 
the exigencies of the stage itself hem in and 
restrain the dramatist. The book is eminently 
practical; though it may not make a Shake- 
speare out of a Harvard student, still it will 
teach the laiter what not to do. The young 
novelist, too, can find many good hints for plot- 
construction and dramatic action. Some of 
the chapters have appeared in the Forum^ 
but the author has added to them and re- 
constructed the work, so that "The Art of Play- 
writing" is practically a new book, filling a 
niche hitherto unoccupied. E. A. T. 

Thb Timb-Rblations of Mental Phbnombna. By Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow. 60 pp. Flexible cloth. New York : 
N. D. C Hodges. 1890. 

Professor Jastrow's book on " The Time-Re- 
lations of Mental Phenomena" views thought 
from the material side, and shows the close inter- 
relation between psychological and physiological 
facts. One of its chief merits is that "it sug- 
gests means of lightening and shortening men- 
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tal operation." The book is a careful resum^ 
of interesting facts which have before been 
scattered through various scientific journals, 
treating of speed and processes of thought. It is 
interesting to note that the great physicist, Helm- 
•holtz, found that the passage of an impulse along 
the nerve fibres, which induces thought in man, 
is only about no feet a second ; the velocity of 
the nerve impulse being very much slower than 
the waves of light or sound, so that the expres- 
sion, "quick as thought," is almost a misnomer. 

E. A. T. 

SuMMBRiAND. By Margaret MacDonald Pullman. 96 pp. 
Oblong quarto. Cloth, in box. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
1890. 

'* Summerland " is emphatically a holiday 
book, prettily illustrated with wood engravings, 
with a very thin thread of text to hold the pic- 
tures together. The drawings bear some re- 
semblance to Irene Jerome's work ; but Ihey are 
not so original or so delicately fanciful as hers. 
Still, the book is a taking one, even if the pic- 
tures do not always illustrate the text. 

E. A. T. 

Literary Landmarks. By M. E. Burt. 152 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Although ** Literary Landmarks," Miss Burt's 
thoughtful, scholarly guide to the best books, is 
ostensibly intended for children, it contains 
much that will both profit and instruct older 
people. To know thoroughly the books that 
Miss Burt recommends would be a ** liberal 
education," and the parent who directs a child's 
reading, following the plan laid out by the 
author, will gain almost as much as the child 
himself. Miss Burt has shown admirable 
judgment and literary taste in the choice of the 
books that she recommends. The books are not 
"for an hour," but "for all time," and, if care- 
fully read, will be invaluable for forming style 
and cultivating the taste of the young student. 

E. A. T. 

Lbttbr-Writing. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton, A. B. 78 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York : Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 1890. 

This little book on "Letter-Writing" con- 
tains many useful hints, although much is mod- 
elled on the English style. For instance, Mr. 
Eaton gives no reason for his assertion that in 
business letters it is wrong to follow the usual 
American custom of putting the name and 
address of the person written to at the head of 
the letter. The minutiae of letter-writing are 
succinctly discussed, and though nothing new is 
said, the hints are tersely put, and the book is 
up to date. e. a. t. 

FKOfi A^' Ou> Love Lbttbr. By Irene E. Jerome. $1.00. 
BoslOD : Xee & Shepard. 1890. 

A daintier idea more daintily carried out can 
scarcely be conceived than these beautiful 
ijiliniiiiated pages " From an Old Love Letter," 



which look as if they were taken directly from 
a missal of the Middle Ages. The title is a 
genuine surprise to the reader, when he exam- 
ines the artistically designed borders. The 
booklet is for the few who really appreciate 
what is good both in literature and art. 

E. A. T. 

Little Jarvis. By Mollie Elliot Sea\*ell. 64 pp. Cloth. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

One seldom meets a more pathetic, simple, or 
beautifully told story than "Little Jarvis," the tale 
of the heroic little mid.shipman who sacrificed 
his life for his country's sake on board the " Con- 
stellation." Miss Seawell's story took the $500 
prize offered by the Yonth^s Companwn^ and it 
well deserves it, for its simple style, vivid char- 
acter-drawing, and mingled humor and pathos, 
which bring the tears to the reader's eye. Such a 
story would form an admirable model for young 
story-writers who wish to interest not only the 
boys who love bravery, — and what true boy 
does not.-^ — but their fathers and mothers as 
well. E. A. T. 

Outings at Odd Times. By Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 
282 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1890. 

Every one who likes an out-of-door book and 
life in the open air should be pleased with 
" Outings at Odd Times " by Dr. Abbott, who 
is not only a keen observer, but a trained 
naturalist. Dr. Abbott's knowledge of birds is 
equal to that of Bradford Torrey or John Bur- 
roughs, and he has as hearty a love of nature as 
Thoreau himself. Most of these essays have 
been printed before in Garden and Forest and 
other publications, but they will well bear re- 
reading. E. A. T. 

He Went for a Soldier. By John Strange Winter. 144 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : United States Book 
Company. 1890. 

Work While Ye Have the Li<;ht. By Count Lyof 
Tolstoi. 170 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New \ork: United 
States Book Company. 1890. 

Work While Ye Have the Light. By Leon Tolstoi, 
no pp. Paper, 25 cents. St. Louis: The Waverly Com- 
pany. 1890. 

The Romance of Marriage. By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 171 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. 1890. 

Alas! By Rhoda Broughton. 387 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

" He Went for a Soldier " is another of Mrs. 
Stannard's pleasing military tales, written in 
good style, about her favorite hero, the young 
English officer. Though the book is not so 
pathetic and vivid as ** Booties' Baby," which 
took the English reading world by storm, the 
hero is a manly young fellow, with a touching 
love-story; and the inevitable dog, which the 
author loves almost as much as she does her 
children, reappears and helps to unravel the 
interesting plot. All of John Strange Winter's 
stories are healthy reading. 
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Tolstoi's "Work While Ye Have the 
Light " is a sketch laid in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan. It discusses the Christian 
view of love and marriage as contrasted with 
lieathen practices, and carefully and deliberately 
•compares the two. The plot of the story is 
slight, and the debates on philosophy, religion, 
and marriage occupy the greater portion of the 
book ; but it is the work of a radical thinker, 
aid worthy, as are all of Tolstoi's works, of 
careful attention from serious minds. The 
Lovell edition of the book has better f>rint and 
paper than that pubh'shed by the Waverly 
Company. 

TolstoTs " Romance of Marriage " is a keen 
study of the emotions of a woman's heart, and 
the changes wrought therein by her married life 
and her introduction to the world. It is a 
thoughtful, earnest story, sad, as are most of 
TolstoTs novels, weighed down with the pres- 
sure of human life and experience ; the sadder 
still because it seems true. It is a book, how- 
•ever, the analytic character of which will be 
attractive, especially to women, for it is earnest, 
sincere, and evidently based on facts. 

Rhoda Brough ton's stories are always inter- 
esting, even if they are somewhat sensational. 
** Alas I " has a thrilling love-story connected 
with it ; it opens in a bright, humorous way, 
and closes in pathetic fashion. Those who like 
strongly spiced stories will probably laugh and 
cry over " Alas ! " E. A. T. 

Webster's International Dictionary of tub English 
Languagb. Being the authentic edition of Webster's Una- 
4>ridged Dictionary, comprising the issues of 1S64, 1879, and 
1884, now thoroughly revised and enlarged under the super- 
vi«uon of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., of Vale University. 
Witha voluminous appendix. 2,it8pp. Library sheep, $10.00. 
Springfield, Mass. : G. & C. Merriam & Co. 1891. 

This new edition of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary is practically a new book, retaining 
all the valuable parts of the old dictionary, and 
enriched by additions which make it in every 
way adequate to the needs of the present time. 
The work of revision has been thoroughly done, 
more than one hundred competent persons hav- 
ing been engaged upon it for more than ten 
years. The magnitude of the work is shown 
oy the statement of the publishers, that the 
cost of editing, illustrating, setting in type, and 
€lectrotyping the new dictionary was more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. The result of 
all this labor and expense is a handsome vol- 
ume, printed from new type throughout, richly 
illustrated, and presenting in every department 
of knowledge the latest information acquired 
by the ripest modern scholarship. The defini- 
tions, always noted for their excellence in the 
old '* Unabridged," have been improved in the 
"** International," and the editors have added 
definitions of thousands of new words, especi- 
ally scientific terms, that have come into use 
during the last ten or fifteen years. In etymol- 



ogy, pronunciation, and pictorial illustrations, 
the new dictionary is an improvement upon its 
predecessor. The departments of the Appen- 
dix, including a pronouncing biographical dic- 
tionary, a pronouncing gazetteer, an explanatory 
and pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted fictitious persons and places, and other 
valuable material, have been perfected and 
brought up to date, while Professor Hadley's 
"Brief History of the English Language" has 
been carefully revised by George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, of Harvard College. The book contains 
colored plates, showing (i.) Official Flags of 
the United States. ( 2, 3. ) Great Seals of the 
United States and Territories. (4.) Arms of 
Various Nations. ( 5. ) Flags and Arms of 
Great Britain and her Colonies. (6, 7-) Flags 
of Various Nations. Flags of the International 
Code of Signals. Pilot Flags of Various 
Nations. (8.) Club Flag.s of United States 
Yachts. Altogether the new ** International " 
is a thoroughly satisfactory dictionary, and it 
should be the first book selected in the forma- 
tion of any library. w. H. H. 

LiFK OF Arthur Schopenhaubr. By W. Wallace. 217 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents. New York : A. Lovell & CoiTipanyi 1890. 

Students who are interested in philosophy, 
particularly that of the so-called ** Pessimistic 
School," will welcome this life of Schopen- 
hauer. No system of philosophy can be well 
understood without reference to the life and 
environment of its promulgator, and Schopen- 
hauer's life, with its record of isolation and 
brutality, is interesting and instructive reading. 
The book is by an Oxford professor, and is well 
printed, as are all of Walter Scott's publica- 
tions, which A. Lovell & Co. issue in the 
United States. e. a. t. 

Baby's Kingdom. Designed and illustrated by Annie F« 
Cox. 150 pp. Oblong quarto. Gilt cloth, $3.75. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

In "Baby's Kingdom," as the title-page says, 
**may be chronicled, as memories for grown-up 
days, the mother's story of the progress of the 
baoy." The idea is a delightful one, and the 
designer has done some exquisite work. 
Artistically-designed pages give places for 
records of birth, birthday gifts, weight at 
birth and during the first two years of life, a 
lock of baby's hair, the christening, the name, 
baby's picture, the first tooth, first words, birth- 
day anniversaries, Christmas gifts, and other 
items of information in which mothers — and, 
occasionally fathers, too — take such surpass- 
ing interest. Besides, the book contains many 
beautiful poems of childhood and cradle songs, 
and there are blank pages for a detailed record 
of the baby's life. It would be impossible to 
give to a young mother a present in which ^he 
would take more delight, and in her possession 
the book would grow to have inestimable valtie, 
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both for her and, in later years, for the child 
whose early life it records. The book has been 
■for some time out of print ; this second edition, 
which is different from the first, and more 
attractive in every way, is sure to be exhausted 
soon. w. H. H. 

Dorothy's Expbriemck. By Adeline Trafton. 211 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

Adeline Trafton's writings are always pleasing, 
and ** Dorothy's Experience," a religious novel, 
is no exception. The story has a wholesome, 
-earnest tone, and is told in good style. 

E. A. T. 

A Squire of Low DEiRRE. By Lily A. Long. 316 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : D. Anpleton & Company. i8qo. 

*'A Squire of Low Degree" is a pleasantly 
written story of a plow-boy, who earns a college 
education through the kind help of a friend and 
chum. A pretty little love-story is entwined 
with the young man's development, and the 
whole book has a sane, healthy tone. The story 
is told in good, unaffected English. e. a. t. 

Crowded Out o' Ckofield. By William O. Stoddard. 
Illustrated. 261 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1890. 

" Crowded Out o' Crofield " is a vivacious 
boys' story. W. O. Stoddard understands boy 
nature, and his chapter on "Trout-fishing" will 
stir a responsive chord in every boy's breast. 
There is plenty of humor and action, good con- 
"versation, and a lively wide-awake tone about 
the whole story. The country boy's experi- 
ences in New York are amusingly told, and the 
story ends with the roguish hero making a 
place for himself. E. A. T. 

*ZuRY. By Joseph Kirkland. 535 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1S90. 

"Zury; the Meanest Man in Spring County," 
has become almost a classic. Early Western 
society is graphically depicted in the story. 
The characters are sketched with a master 
hand, while for those who enjoy dialect an 
abundance is furnished, with a "glossary" at 
fhe end of the book, to explain mysterious 
phrases. e. a. t. 

-Pards. By Effie W. Merriman. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

" Pards " is a boys' story, by the editor of the 
.Housekeeper^ Minneapolis. It is told in lively 
style, and there are numerous little pathetic 
touches. E. A. T. 

Jn Poppy Land. By Mabel Louise Fuller Illustrated. 214 
• pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company. 
1890. 

Children always like fairy stories, and " In 
Poppy Land " is a collection of just the kind of 
tales an imaginative child would delight in. 
Dwarfs and dragons galore, with picturesque 
descriptions; gallant princes and beautiful 
.princesses fill the pages that bloom with flowers 



and jewels. The scene is laid in Enchanted 
Land, and, notwithstanding the modern crusade 
against fairy tales, a book of this kind feeds the 
child's imagination and stimulates its latent 
poetry. e. a. t. 

The Demagogue. By David Ross Locke. 465 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

"Petroleum V. Nasby" is not quite as funny 
as usual in "The Demagogue," — his first long 
novel. Lipcoln is reported to have said, ** For 
the genius to write like Nasby I would gladly 
give up my office," but this remark, if it were 
ever made, referred to Nasby's shorter sketches, 
where his keen eye, ready pun, and pungent 
humor were enlisted with all his heart in the 
fight against Democracy and Confederacy. *' The 
Demagogue " has a pure aim ; it strives to re- 
form our politics, but the arrows of Nasby's wit 
do not strike the bull's-eye quite as often as in 
" Ekkoes from Kentuckv." E. A. T. 

Three Men in a Boat, By Jerome K. Jerome. 201 pp. 
Paper, 25 cent:*. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890. • 

People who enjoy a hearty laugh will cer- 
tainly find much to provoke it in Mr. Jerome's 
clever squib. The author is a well-known Eng- 
lish dramatist, and " Three Men in a Boat " is 
written in a happy-go-lucky style, with dramatic 
touches that will appeal to all. E. A. t. 

Echoes from Dreamland. By Frederic Allison Tupper. 
100 pp. Shelbuine Falls, Mass.: Mrs. S. H. Sawyer. i8go. 

Mr. Tupper graduated from Harvard College 
in the class of '80, for which he wrote the 
baccalaureate hymn. Several years ago he 
published a novel, " Moonshine," which was 
received with favor. He is now the principal 
of Arms Academy at Shelburne Falls. In this 
little volume he has collected the poems 
written during his college days and in the ten 
years since his graduation. Among them 
are many that possess much poetic beauty, and 
the book, as a whole, cannot fail to interest the 
reader. w. h. h. 



HOOKS RECEIVED: 



Civiuzation: An Historical Review of Its Elements. 
Bv Charles Morris. Vol. I. ^10 pp. Vol. II. 490 pp. 
Cloth. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

Representative Sonnets. By Charles H. Crandall. 361 
pp. Cloth. Houghton, MiiHin, & Company. 1890. 

Studies in Letters and Life. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. 296 pp. Cloth. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, ft 
Company. 1890. 

Strangers and Wayfarers. By Sarah Ome Jewett. 279 
pp. Cloth, f 1. 25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
1890. 

Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 3i9'pP- 
Cloth, jli.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
1890. 

The Makers of Modern English. By W. J. Dawson. 375 
pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Thomas Whittaker, a apd j 
Bible House. 1890. 
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A LiTTLB Brother of the Rich and Other Vrkses. By 
Edward Sanford Martin. 91 pp. Qdth. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1890. 

Henrik Ibven. 182S-1888: A Critical Biography. Bv Hen- 
rik Jaeger. Translate<l by William Morton Payne. 275 pp. 
Cloth, ^1.50. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Company. 1890. 

English Authors: A Hand-book of English. Literature 
FROM Chaucer to Living Writers. By M. Rutherford. 

J 28 pp. Cloth. Athens, Ga. : The Constitution Book & 
ob Print. 1890. 

English Writers. Vol. V. Literature of the Fourteenth 

Century. In Two Books: Book IF. By Professor Henry 

Morley. 359 pp. Cloth. New York: Cas^ll Publishing 
Company. 1890. 

The Black-Box Murder. By the man who discovered the 
murderer. 300 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York : United 
States Book Company. 1890. 

It Happened This Way. By Rose Eytinge and S. Ada 
Fisher. 358 pp. Cloth. New York : United States Book 
Company. 1890. 

Missing — A Young Girl. By Florence Warden. 121 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Famous or Infamous. By Bertha Thomas. 278 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Bv Whose Hand? and By a Hair's •Breadth. By Edith 
Sessions Tupper. 322 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
United States Book Company. 1890. 

Heart of Gold. By L. T. Meade. 218 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

A Laggard in Love. Bv Jeanie Gynne Bettanv. 189 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

A Bridb from the Bush. By a New Writer. 148 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

Lb Bbau Sabrrur. By Annie Thomas. 172 pp. Paper 
25 cents. New York : United States Book Company. 1890. 

A Vbry Young Coitple. By B. L. Farjeon. 234 pp. Paper, 
ascents. New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 

Thb Dmmoniac. By Walter Besant. 347 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: United States Book Company. 1890. 

Bkavb Hearts and True. By Florence Marryat. 349 pp. 
Paper, 5c cents. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Thb Ancient Mariner. By Henry N. Hudson. 21 pp. 
Paper. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1890. 

Thb Morning Hour. A Daily Song-Srrvice with Respon- 
sive Selections for Schools. By Irving Emerson, O. B. 
Brown, and George E. Gay. 109 pp. Boards, 60 cents. 
Boston : Ginn & Company. 1890. 

Kindbrgartbn Stories and Morning Talks. By Sara E. 
Wikse. 212 pp. Cloth, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1890. 

Hymns, and a Few Metrical Psalms. By Thomas Mac- 
Kettar, Ph. D. 217 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1889. 

Manners. Good and Bad, at Home and in Society. By 
the author of '* Cards," *' Dinners," and '* Social Etiquette 
ol New York." 62 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 

Thb Humming Top; or, Debit and Credit in the Next World. 
Translated by Blanche Willis Howard. Stiff boards. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 

A Loyal Little Rbd-Coat. A Story of Child-life in New 
york a Hundred Years Ago. By Ruth Ogden. Illustrated 
hy H. A. Ogden. 217 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stukes Company. 1890. 

•^AGG^ Bradford's Schoolmates. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
4Uuttrated by W. St. John Harper. 256 pp. Quth, $1.25. 
Jiew York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1890. 



A Bundle of Papers. By Paul Siegvolk. 326 pp. Clodt. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 1890. 

An Adirondack Cabin. By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated. 
432 pp. Boards, 51.75. Boston: D. Lothrop C<mipany. 
1890. 

Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab amd- 
His Talking Raven Tabib. By Ingersoll Lockwood. 30a 
pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 

All Around the Year — 1891. Calendar. By J. Pauline 
Sunter. 50 cents. Bofton : I^e & Shepard. 1890. 

A New View of the Temperance Qi^estion. Py Edwin 
Reed Second Edition. 72 pp. Leatherette, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

Is This Your Son, My Lord? By Helen H. Gardner. 257 
pp. Cloth. Boston : Arena Publishing Company. 189a. 

Pierre et Jean. By Guy de Maupassant. Translated by 
Alexina Loranger. 336 pp. Paper. Chicago : Laird & 
Lee. 1890. 

Mrs. Muff and Her Friends. By Mary Lee Etheri<itoe. 
Illustrated. 153 pp. Cloth, ^t.oo. Bo-ton: DeWoue, 
Fiske, & Company. 1890. 

A Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 185 pp- 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : Rand, McNally, & Company 
1890. 

The Magnet of Death. By Lew Vanderpoole. 119 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York : Lew Vanderpoole Publishing 
Company. 1890. 

Widow Guthrie. Bv Richard Malcolm Johnston. Illustrated. 
309 pp. Cloth. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 
1890. 

King Tom and the Runaways. By Louis Pendleton. 
273 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1890. 

The Life of an Artist. By Jules Breton. 350 pp. Cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

Aldrn's Manifold Cyclopedia. Vol. XXV. Montenegro- 
— Neutrals. 500 pp. Half-morocco, $1.00. New York: 
John B. Alden. 1890. 

The Teaching and History of Mathematics in thk 
United State*;. By Florian Cajori, M. S. 400 pp. Paper. 
Washington : Bureau of Education. 1890. 

Countess Sarah. By Georges Ohnet. 284 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York : The Waverly Company. 1890. 

Ross-Ashes. By Carrie Stevens Walter. 85 pp. Stiff paper, 
50 cents. San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Company. 
1890. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Mu.sic Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — '* Sailing Home," Charies 
Osborne ; " Back to the Old Love," Clifton Bingham and F. 
Paola Tosti; " Leouore," Clifton Bingham and H. Trot^re; 
"Tell me. Sweetheart," C. A. White; " Why Don't You?" 
F. Bowyer and A. L. Mora ; " Love's Return," Constance M. 
Lacy and Arthur Lejeune ; " It Goes with a Pound of Tea,"^ 
Paul Jassett ; " McFadden's Uptown Flat," Paul Jassett ; " By 
the Gate of the Sea," G. Clifton Bingham and J. L. MoUoy ; 
*' I Was on It." Wal Pink and Frank Alymcr; " Emmanuel," 
Walter Stevens and Paul Rodney ; *' Bright Eyes," Will S. 
Rising and Will Robinson ; " Christmas Carol," C. C. Steams ; 
" In the Silent Night," C. T. Steele; •'Christmas Anthem," 
J. B. Leslie ; " While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks," trio. 
C. C. Steams ; " In Splendor Bright," A. Davenport ; " Still, 
Still with Thee," quartette, " Rock of Ages," trio, both 
arranged by C. C. Steams ; " In th» Starlight," J. E. Car- 
penter and Steven Glover ; " Marie," C. A. White ; elemmtary 
vocal studies for alto. F. Sieber; vocal studies for basa voioM, 
F. Sieber; " Then You Wink the Other Eye," W. T. I^ttcw; 
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" King of the Forest am I," Oswald Brand and Henry Parker ; 
" Come Back to Your Own True Love," George Cooper and 
J. P. Skelly; "Angels Bending Near the Earth," C. A.White; 
" I Was in It," Herbert Cole, arranged by Edmund Forman ; 
*• Marie," duet, C. A. White; " Perkins' Christmas Carols," 
*• New Christmas Carols," twenty-six numbers ; libretto of 
••Paul Jones," H. B. Farnie and Robert Planquette ; "A 
Christmas Lullaby," John Addington Symonds and Carl 
Pfleuger; "O Love Divine," John W. Chadwick and Franz 
Abt, arranged for quartette by Carl Pfleuger. Instrumental — 
** Spinning Song," Gustav Lange ; " Adieu," George Arch ; 
" Carmendta," valse espagnole, Charles LeThiere ; 
" Scotch Medley Lancers," arranged by M. M. Blum ; 
"Caprice," Marion Osgood; "Thou Art- an Angel," 
waltz, arranged by Pierre Duvernet ; " Mon Amie," 
waltz, George Thorne ; "'Little Annie Rooney," quadrille and 
polka, C. A. White; "Thou Art an Angel," march, C. A. 
White; potfKJurri from "Brother Jonathan," C. Millocker ; 
" Snow Bells," waltz, polka, and polka-mazurka, Franz Behr ; 
"Fox Hunt Galop," C A. White; "Brother Jonathan," 
lancers, quadrille, C. Millocker, arranged by E. H. Bailey; 
" Valse des Papillons," Fran9ois Behr ; " II Trovatore," 
fantaisie brillante, Sydney Smith ; "Stanleys Grand Triumph al 
March," C. A. White; "West End Grand Triumphal March," 
John Wiegand; " Jonathan- Marsch," C. Millocker; "Petite 
Schottische," C. A*. White; "La Pluie d' Argent," Sydney 
Smith ; " Marie," transcription by Banks M. Davison ; " Snow 
Bells," waltz, polka, and polka-mazurka, four hand<, Franz 
Behr; "Ribbon Polka," four hands, Cari A. Blanc; "La 
Chasse Tnfemale." grand galop brillante, C. KpUing ; " Simple 
Mclodie," Ch. Neustedt. Cornet and Piano —" Pearson's 
Polka" and "New Orleans Polka," Harvey Baxter. Violin 
and Piano — "Thou Art an Angel," C. A.White; "Legends," 

Carl Bohm. 

— ♦ 

HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms ; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of The Writbr 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 



Affixing Stamps. — Since it has been sug- 
gested that stamps can be kept from sticking 
together by passing ihem over the hair, it 
becomes worth while to know how to avoid 
touching them with the tongue. Moisten the 
envelope instead. e. s. 

Concord, N. H. 

Printed Manuscript Paper. — To save my- 
self the trouble of writing my name and address 
on the first page of my manuscripts, I get them 



printed neatly on a number of sheets in the 
upper right hand corner, and use one of these 
sheets as the first page of every article I send 
out. I do the same with my typewriter manu- 
script. L. s. K. 
Springfield, O. 

Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — The 

best way of numbering pages of manuscript is 

to use a lead pencil till the manuscript is really 

finished. The pencil marks can be quickly 

changed as often as necessary by using an 

eraser. When the manuscript is ready for its 

travels, the numbers can be inked, or erased 

and ink-written. c. R. B. 

Washington, D. C. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thk Writer when they 
write.] 

Some of Agassiz's Pupils. Marcus Benjamin. Harper^t 
Weekly for November 29. 

Jacob Riis, Author of "How the Other Half 
Lives." With Portrait. Christian Union for November 27. 

The Krbutzbr Sonata Case. Reprinted from the 
Legal Intelligencer in Current Comment and Legal Mit- 
cellany ( Philadelphia) for November 15. 

Recent Poetry. T. W. Higginson. Nation for Novem- 
ber 27. 

On the Translation of Faust. William P. Andrews. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

Cardinal Newman. Atlantic Monthly for December. 

On First Looking into Chapman's Dante. Contribu- 
tors' Club. Atlantic Monthly for December. 

How TO Select a Typewriter. Reprinted from Mor- 
ton's "Typewriting and Typewriters " in the Office (London) 
for November 22. 

Rhyme. James McCarroll. Bel/ord's Magazine for 
December. 

The Press and Art Criticism. John Moran. Belford^t 
Magazine for December. 

RuDYARD Kipling. Varina A. Davis. Bel/ord's Maga- 
zine. 

Intellectual Cowardice of Women. Geoffrey Mortimer. 
IVestminster Review for November. 

Mexican Poets and Poetry. Harold Dijon. Catholic 
IVorld for November. 

Waltkr Scott's Journal. Quarterly Review for Octo- 
ber. 

The Namr op It ( How to nam; a newspaper). Herbert 
L. Baker. Printers' Album (Chicago) for November. 

"Simple, Sensuous, and Passionate'' (Milton on 
Poetry ). F'red N Scott. , Modern Language Notes for De- 
cember. 

An Elizabethan Classic ( Sidney's " Defense of 
Poesy"). Felix £. Schelling. Modern Language Not** iot 
December. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. With Portraits. Chi- 
£ago Graphic for November 22. 

At the Sign of the Brain (The Literary Market ). 
James Buckham. Journal of Education for November 27. 

What, When, and How to Read (The Art of Skipping ). 
A. E. Winship. Journal of Education for November 27. 

Some Women Publishers. Newsman for November. 

Gladstone's Idea of Homer. Julian Hawthorne. 
LippincotVs Afagazine. 

An Inner View of Hawthorne. Florence L. Snow. 
Commonwealth ( Denver) for October-November. 

The Whole Duty of Critics. Brander Matthews. New 
Review for November. 

Some Literary Statesmen. Milton T. Adkins. Maga- 
zine of A merican History for December. 

Laura E. Richards, " F. M. H." Epoch for November 
28. 

Intellectual Development of the English People. 
Edward A. Freeman in Chautauquan for December. 

Guy de Maupassant. Epoch for November 14. 

English Libraries and Local Museums. Justin Winsor. 
Nation for September 25. 

An Open Portfolio. T. W. Higginson. Christian Union 
for September 25. 

Canon Liddon. A. C. A. Hall. Christian Union for 
September 25. 

If I Were a Boy (Autobiographical). Robert J. Bur- 
dette. Home Magazine for September. 

The Favorite Reading of Great Authors. Harriet 
Prescott Spo£ford. Epoch for September 26. 

Margaret Sullivan (of the Chicago Tribune). Press 
and Printer for September 27. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. With Portrait. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. Book Buyer for December. 

"The Wayside" (Hawthorne's Old Home in Concord, 
Mass). Illustrated. Jean Kincaid. Home Maker for 
December. 

A Literary Craftswoman (Mrs. Charlotte Lennox). 
Mary Davies Steele. Home Maker for December. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Nicholas P. Gilman, author of ** Profit Shar- 
ing between Employer and Employee," has in 
preparation a new volume, to be entitled 
*' Socialism and the American Spirit." 

Henry T. Fiiick, who is passing the winter in 
Japan, writes home some interesting and en- 
thusiastic letters of his life there. 

The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo ) for Octo- 
ber, which has just been issued, closes the 
second volume of this handsome quarterly 
magazine. It contains sketches and poems of 
Austin Dobson, Robert Burns Wilson, Susan 
Marr Spalding, Hezekiah Butterworth, Ella 
Higginson, Harriet McEwen Kimball, Mrs. 
George Archibald, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
Christina G. Rosetti, and other less-known 
authors. 



The literary feature of the North American 
Review for December is furnished by Alger 
non Charles Swinburne in "Victor Hugo: en 
Voyage " — a review of the last-published vol- 
ume of Hugo's posthumous works. William 
Matthews, LL. D., has an article on " Luck in 
Literature." 

Maria Hildreth Parker, author of "Aunty's 
Elfin Land," published by the J. G. Cupples 
Co., Boston, is the widow of Colonel J. M. G. 
Parker, for many years a prominent citizen of 
New Orleans, and is the sister-in-law of Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler. 

The Chaperon^ published by August Gast 
Co., is a new St. Louis magazine, elegantly 
gotten up. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel has been 
secured by Charles Scribner's Sons, who .will 
publish it early in 1891. 

The YoutKs Companion^ desiring to collect 
the clever, curious, and instructive traditional 
stories of American homes and neighborhoods, 
offers prizes as follows : For the best folklore 
story of from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000; for 
the second in merit, $300; for the third in 
merit, $200. 

Herman Melville, forty years ago a well- 
known author of popular sea stories, is sup- 
posed by many literary men to be dead, so 
completely has he passed from their view; but 
he still lives in a vigorous old age in New York, 
and is an employee in the customs revenue 
service. 

Interesting articles in the Magazine of 
American History {^tvf York) for December 
are " Our Old Webster's Spelling-book," by 
Rev. A. M. Colton ; and " Some Literary 
Statesmen," by Milton T. Adkins, which brings 
into view striking facts in relation to eminent 
writers in the councils of the nation. 

" Ossip Schubin," the author of the spirited 
novel, " O Thou ! My Austria," is not a man, as 
is generally supposed, but a young woman 
named Lola Kirschner, who leads a retired life 
in a Bohemian village. Her first book, " Ehre," 
was written when she was barely twenty, and 
for some time was attributed to an Austrian Min- 
ister, because of the familiarity with diplomatic 
life shown therein. 
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Daniel Sidney Appleton, of the firm of D. 
Appleton & Co., died at his home November 13. 
He was a son of Daniel Appleton and brother 
of William H. Appleton, the present head of the 
firm. 

James Russell Lowell has been obliged, on 
account of his health, to cancel his engagement 
to deliver a course of six lectures on " The Old 
English Dramatists " before the University of 
Pennsylvania. Though he is much stronger 
and able to receive his friends at Elmwood, 
Lowell's physicians think that the strain and 
exposure of delivering a course of lectures in 
midwinter away from home are too great for h'm 
to undergo. 

Kirk Munroe, the well-known juvenile writer, 
left Cambridge for his winter home in Florida, 
December i. On account of his lungs, Mr. 
Munroe is obliged to spend his winters in a 
more genial climate. He has promised Wide 
Awake a serial, to begin January i. 

Carlyle McKinley, an editorial writer on the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier^ is the 
author of "An Appeal to Pharaoh," published 
ai^onymously by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert last 
spring. 

It is one of the odd things about European 
journalism that the news agency of the London 
Times in this country is located in Philadelphia, 
instead of New York. The special corre- 
spondent of the Times, Joel Cook, is the finan- 
cial editor of the Philadelphia Ledger and one 
of the right-hand men of (ieorge W. Childs. 

Notwithstanding newspaper reports, Colonel 
Higginson is in robust health, and hard at work. 
He has just brought out three delightful books ; 
one is a revised edition of his "Epictetus," the 
text of which was so fascinating that the young 
lady who read the proof at the University Press 
almost forgot her corrections in her interest in 
the text. The second is a choice collection of 
"American Sonnets," with a delightful little 
essay on the sonnet, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Company. Roberts Brothers have 
published the " Poems " of Emily Dickinson, 
edited by Colonel Higginson and Mabel Loomis 
Todd. The best judges are singularly enthusi- 
astic over the poems of this shy, sensitive 
woman and imaginative poet. 



Frank H. Cushing, the writer upon the Zufti 
Indians, is under medical treatment at a private 
dispensary in Buffalo. 

At Johns Hopkins University Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman will begin the Percy Turnbull! 
course of poetry. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has just returned from 
Europe, and is spending a short time with her 
sister, Mrs. A. L. Coolidge, 191 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston. 

Donald G. Mitchell ("Ik Marvel") was 
again seriously injured, about the middle of 
November, by being thrown from his carriage 
while driving. 

Carrie Stevens Walter, of San Jos^, Calif., 
has an illustrated sketch, entitled " Early Cali- 
fornia Missions," in the Christmas edition of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 

The Christmas Puck for 1890 is the best 
Christmas number Puck has ever issued. 

Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates is spending a few 
days in Cambridge. She will return to New 
York for the winter soon. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has joined her 
daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, in Chicago. 

Mrs. Elizabeth E. Reed, whose new work on 
" Hindu Literature " has attracted attention, has 
been invited to give an address on " Krishna " 
before the American Institute of Philosophy. 
Mrs. Reed is a prominent member of the Illinois- 
Woman's Press Association. 

Professor Schurman, of Cornell, has had in 
mind for some time the publication of a philo- 
sophical magazine, to be in America what 
Mind is in England. The trustees have voted 
a subsidy tor the carrying out of this plan, and 
next year the Philosophical Review will be 
published under the editorship of Professor 
Schurman. 

Andrew Lang says in his " Life of Lord 
Iddesleigh" (Sir Stafford Northcote ) that at 
the time of the negotiations for the treaty of 
Washington the home government telegraphed 
to the commissioners at Washington " that in 
the treaty they could not endure adverbs be- 
tween ' to ' [ the sign of the infinitive ] and the 
verb. The purity of the English language they 
nobly and courageously defended ! " 



